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A NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


In this book we have followed the standard system of transliterating 
Sanskrit. However, in the scholarly tradition this standard system 
allows for some variety in words chosen to be transliterated and words 
anglicised. Some transliterate modern names of places and persons, 
other use anglicised forms. ‘Transliterated M. K. Gandhi, Maharashtra 
and Allahabad read M. K. Gandhi, Maharastra and Allahabad. 
Some other words such as Shiva and Krishna have become part of 
the English language, but many still prefer to write Krsna and Siva. 
A few words such as Samkara have two different accepted spellings 
(Samkara and Sankara). The editor has therefore in this matter 
allowed for some variety among the contributors. 


INTRODUCTION: YOGA TRADITIONS 


Knut A. Jacobsen 


In Honour of Gerald James Larson 


The essays of this book have been written by students and close 
associates of Gerald James Larson, an internationally acclaimed scholar 
of the history of religions and the philosophies of India, and one of 
the world’s foremost authorities on the Samkhya and Yoga tradi- 
tions. Larson combines the high standards of indological rigorous 
scholarship with the creative and innovative thinking characteristic 
of the best work in Religious Studies. This jestschrift honours him as 
a teacher and a scholar. As professor in the Department of Religious 
Studies, University of California, Santa Barbara (1970-1995), and as 
Rabindranath ‘Tagore Professor of Indian Cultures and Civilizations 
and director of the India Studies Program, Indiana University, 
Bloomington (1995-2003), Larson trained a number of graduate stu- 
dents in Indian philosophy and the religions and languages of India. 
Most of them have become university professors and have made 
significant contributions to the study of the religions and cultures of 
India. Larson conveyed to his students his enthusiasm and high stan- 
dards for scholarship, which became the ideals they tried to emu- 
late and an inspiration to excellence. 

Larson has contributed considerably to the historical and philo- 
sophical understanding of the Samkhya and Yoga systems of reli- 
gious thought. He has made the philosophy of Samkhya and Yoga 
available to scholars not only in North America, but in Europe and 
India as well, through teaching, through books (Classical Samkhya and 
Samkhya: A Dualist Tradition in Indian Philosophy co-edited with Ram 
Shankar Bhattacharya), articles, and work on the texts of the Yoga 
traditions. Larson’s interpretation of Indian philosophy has strongly 
influenced all his students, also his view that the classical Samkhya 
and Yoga systems of religious thought have to be taken seriously as 
a basis for contemporary constructions of philosophy. Larson always 
emphasises that with respect to a text of the Indian religious and 
philosophical traditions one must ask two questions: What did the 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 1-27. 
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text mean then? And what does the text mean now? He also strongly 
advocates the application of insights from ancient India to engage 
contemporary issues in theology, philosophy and science. 

Larson encouraged his graduate students to learn Indian languages, 
especially Sanskrit and Hindi. He trained his students in Sanskrit 
and Indian philosophy and to work closely with texts. High acade- 
mic standard characterised his classes. ‘The demands and challenges, 
but also the magical atmosphere, of the Sanskrit classes are unfor- 
gettable. Larson also advocated the study of contemporary traditions 
of philosophical and textual interpretations in India through field 
study. He travelled regularly to India and stayed several years in 
Varanasi (Benares), first as Post-Doctoral Research Scholar in the 
College of Indology, Banaras Hindu University (1968-69) and later 
as Honorary Visiting Professor in the Department of Philosophy, 
Banaras Hindu University (1976-77). It became natural to many of 
his graduate students themselves to make that scholarly journey to 
Varanasi. In Varanasi Larson worked closely with another Samkhya- 
Yoga scholar, Ram Shankar Bhattacharya, who then became an 
important contact also for Larson’s students. I had the privilege to 
discuss many points of Samkhya-Yoga philosophy and read Sanskrit 
text with Bhattacharya during my stays in Varanasi. 

Samkhya influenced a large number of Indian systems of knowl- 
edge. Its influence is so strong that it has been claimed (by Gopinath 
Kaviraj in conversation with Larson) that Samkhya is not just one 
of India’s philosophical systems, but is the philosophy of India.’ Larson 
has contributed also to the study of several of the traditions most 
strongly influenced by Samkhya-Yoga such as Kashmir Saivism and 
the Indian systems of medicine. This wider interest is reflected in 
the content of this book. While many of the essays are about Samkhya- 
Yoga, three essays are about yoga in Kashmir Saivism, many are 
about yoga in medieval and modern India, and one essay is about 
Indian traditions of interpretation of the body. Larson has also con- 
tributed to the understanding of the Indian traditions of visual art 
and one essay is devoted to this topic. 

Larson emphasises critical scholarship. But yoga is not only a schol- 
arly enterprise: indeed it has become a global phenomenon attract- 


' Gerald James Larson and Ram Shankar Bhattacharya, Saémkhya: A Dualist Tradition 
mm Indian Philosophy, Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, vol. iv (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1987). 
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ing millions. The modern phenomenon of yoga is a function of inno- 
vation and transformation as well as the global religious market. In 
addition, the strong dominance of Vedanta in modern India, espe- 
cially among those whose interest in meditation is combined with 
some fluency in the English language, has often led to interpreta- 
tions of Yoga as a form of Vedanta, and identification of yoga with 
the Vedantic goal of union. Larson trained his students in the clas- 
sical traditions as a solid basis for investigating a whole array of tra- 
ditions including the modern transformations of yoga. One of the 
main tasks of the academic study of yoga is to look beyond the pre- 
sentations of the yoga traditions coloured by contemporary Western 
systems of physical training, health and healing and the Neo-Vedantic 
environment and instead evaluate yoga as a historical and pluralis- 
tic phenomenon flourishing in a variety of religious and philosoph- 
ical contexts. The essays of this book contribute to this task. 

The following introduction has two aims. First it attempts to give 
an introduction to some of the classical traditions of yoga, and sec- 
ond it strives to place the essays that follow in the wider context of 
the yoga tradition. Yoga has been understood, incorporated and 
practised in multiple ways in the South Asian environment. It has 
been fashioned by different persons and groups and has been adopted 
by schools of thought with strikingly divergent philosophical and reli- 
gious views. New religious formations that arose in India, such as 
the Tantric traditions, gave new interpretations of the yoga tech- 
niques, added new methods of meditation, and offered new theories 
of the body, understandings of the goals of yoga and interpretations 
of the samadhi experience. Yoga is part of all the major religions that 
originated in South Asia including Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism and 
Sikhism, and it has been adopted by individuals in Islam and 
Christianity. Although the essays in this book focus primarily on yoga 
in the Hindu tradition, they strive nevertheless to present yoga in a 
multiplicity of religious contexts. 


Theory and Practice of Yoga 


Meaning of the Term Yoga 


In his lectures and seminars, Larson repeatedly stated that, in its 
classical form, yoga does not mean union. In fact, the word ‘yoga’ 
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has a number of meanings. The word ‘yoga’ refers both to tradi- 
tions of mental and physical discipline and the goal to be achieved 
by those disciplines. hus, the most important yoga text, the Yogasiitra 
of Patanyjali (400-500 C.E.), defines yoga as ‘the cessation of the 
transformation of awareness,’ yogas cittavrttinirodhah (Yogasiitra 1.2). This 
state is called concentration (samadhi) and is the goal of most pre- 
modern and many contemporary yoga traditions. According to the 
yoga traditions, when the transformation of awareness ceases, the 
real identity of the human being is realised. Yoga traditions there- 
fore involve distinct interpretations of the purpose and goal of human 
life and techniques for fulfilling that purpose. 

When Yogasiitra states that the meaning of yoga is cittavrttinirodhah, 
it means that yoga refers to a dualistic truth, the realisation of the 
total separateness of the principle of consciousness, purusa, from the 
material principle, prakrti. Yoga as the goal of practice in this text 
means separation, isolation and concentration, not union. Nevertheless, 
the view that yoga means union is widespread in contemporary Hin- 
duism as well as in the global yoga community. Yoga has five principal 
meanings: 


1) yoga as a disciplined method for attaining a goal; 

2) yoga as techniques of controlling the body and the mind; 

3) yoga as a name of one of the schools or systems of philosophy 
(darsana); 

4) yoga in combination with other words such as hatha-, mantra- and 
laya-, referring to traditions specialising in particular techniques 
of yoga; 

5) yoga as the goal of yoga practice. 


A controversy about the goal of yoga arises only with reference to 
the last meaning. Only in the last sense could yoga possibly mean 
union. But since Patafyali’s Yogasiitra is a text of Samkhya-Yoga, a 
dualistic system of religious thought, this is not possible unless the 
text is removed completely from its Samkhya environment. 
Outside of classical Samkhya-Yoga traditions, the word ‘yoga’ is 
common in Sanskrit texts and has many different meanings.” In addi- 


2 ‘Yoga’ therefore does not always refer to traditions of disciplining of the body 
and mind. In addition to ‘strenuous effort for the purpose of attaining a difficult 
goal,’ ‘yoga’ has meanings such as ‘fastening,’ ‘yoking,’ ‘fixing,’ ‘application,’ ‘means,’ 
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tion, even in the context of philosophical systems, the word ‘yoga’ 
does not always refer to the system of philosophy called Yoga (the 
Yoga system that has Patafyali’s Yogasiitra as its foundation text). For 
instance, Kautilya, in Arthasastra 1.2.10, mentions three varieties of 
philosophy (dnvikstkt): Samkhya, Yoga and Lokayata (samkhyam yogo 
lokayatam cety dnviksikt). The term yoga here does not, perhaps, refer 
to the philosophical school of Yoga, as has often been assumed, but 
to logic, that is, the science of reasoning (yuktz).2 The word yoga 
was used also later occasionally to refer to the philosophical schools 
Nyaya and Vaisesika.* 


Yoga Before the Yogasttra 


The Origins of Yoga 


Some scholars have found what they believe to be references to yoga 
and yogins in the Indus civilisation and the early Vedic religious tra- 
ditions. They refer to the presence of seals of persons in yogic pos- 
tures, that is, persons sitting in cross-legged posture with the palms 
on the knees and seals of Siva as Pasupati and Mahayogin, in the 
Indus civilisation. (See the chapter by Ramdas Lamb in this vol- 
ume.) As long as there is no agreement on the interpretation of the 
written sources from the Indus civilisation, such claims about the 
presence of yoga will remain possible interpretations. 

Yoga is made up of many elements, some of which most proba- 
bly have separate origins. Mental concentration attains salvific func- 
tions in the Upanisads, but clearly has more ancient roots, possibly 
connected also to Vedic sacrifice. An important element in yoga tra- 
ditions emphasising bodily postures is the regulation of the breath 
(pranayama). However, in early Vedic literature ‘hardly any trace can 
be found of the importance later attaching to elaborate regulations 


‘appliance,’ ‘remedy,’ ‘property,’ and ‘contact with.’ It has also different technical 
meanings in different systems of knowledge such as ‘the connection of a word with 
its root’ in grammar, and so on. 
* Bimal Krishna Matilal, Nydya-Vaisestka (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1977), 77. 
* Wilhelm Halbfass, India and Europe: An Essay in Understanding (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1988), 278. 
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of the breath’. Holding the breath attained a ritual role in the 
Brahmana-texts.° The mention of breaths and vital energies in the 
Atharvaveda 15.15.1-2 may be references to yoga. The Chandogya 
Upanisad 3.13.1—6 refers to five kinds of air in the body (prana, vyana, 
apana, samana and uddna) which are identified with five directions 
(including the four cardinal directions and the upward direction) and 
equated with the physical form of the self (aman). The internal sound 
of the body, central to many forms of yoga, is also mentioned in 
this text. Chandogya Upanisad 8.6.6., refers to 101 veins (nddi-s). The 
text describes one of these as going to the crown of the head, and 
claims that by ascending it, one reaches the immortal. ‘The breaths 
and veins are given a yogic interpretation in the Prasna Upanisad 
1.3.3-12. In the Katha Upanisad, and the late Upanisads, Svetasvatara 
and Maiti, there are descriptions of practices of yoga that the texts 
themselves identify as yoga. 

Bodily postures are closely related to the tradition of tapas, ascetic 
practices in the Vedic tradition. The use by Vedic priests of ascetic 
practices in their preparations for the performance of the sacrifice 
might be precursors to yoga.’ However, the ecstatic practice of the 
enigmatic longhaired muni in Rgveda 10.136 and the ascetic perfor- 
mance of the vrdtya-s in the Athamwaveda outside of or on the fringe 
of the Brahmanical ritual order, have probably contributed more to 
the ascetic practices of yoga. The vrdtya-s are described as perform- 
ing austerities (¢apas) such as standing upright for a year. Such empha- 
sis on bodily postures is probably a precursor to the dsana-s of yoga. 

The performance of austerities was thought to give the practi- 
tioner immense powers and even to force the gods to grant boons. 
The reward of such powers is an important part of yoga as well. 
There are two sides to yoga: appropriation of knowledge and appro- 
priation of power. Yoga leads not only to control of oneself, but also 
to control of the world. Possession of supernormal powers charac- 
terise the greatest yogins of Mahabharata such as Vyasa’s son Suka 
and the famous Jaigisavya, and a large part of the Yogasiitra is devoted 


° Arthur Berriedale Keith, The Religion and Philosophy of the Veda and the Upanisads 
(1923; reprint Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1989), 401. 

° Mircea Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom. 2nd. rev. ed., translated by Willard 
R. Trask (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1969), 108. 

’ David M. Knipe, Jn the Image of Fire: Vedic Experiences of Heat (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1975). 
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to this topic. (See the chapter by Lloyd Pfleuger in this volume.) 
The traditional commentaries of classical yoga denies that attaining 
such powers is the goal of yoga, describing them instead as simply 
signs that certain yoga practices have been perfected and warning 
that they can distract from the ultimate salvific goal of yoga. In the 
later developments of yoga incorporated in ‘Tantra, both knowledge 
and power were accepted as goals. (See the chapter by Jeffrey Lidke 
in this volume.) Traditions of tapas and yoga seem to have blended 
throughout the history of the yoga traditions. 

Interestingly, when practices identified by the texts themselves as 
yoga appear in the written sources (in the Katha Upanisad, the Svetdsvatara 
Upanisad and the Maitrt Upanisad), they seem to belong to a different 
world-view than the early Vedic religion. The early Vedic tradition 
did not include belief in karma, samsara, punarbhava and moksa. It has 
been suggested that the distinction between tapas and yoga might 
correspond to the distinction between the Vedic or brahmana ascetics 
on the one hand and non-Vedic or sramana ascetics on the other 
and their contrasting traditions of asceticism.® This is an interesting 
suggestion, but it probably simplifies the situation too much, since 
it appears that many groups and traditions have contributed to the 
development of yoga. 

The ultimate goal according to the early yoga traditions was still- 
ness and the realisation of an eternal, unchanging principle. ‘This 
implied both the minimalisation of contact with other human beings 
and the stopping of the operation of the sense organs and mental 
organs. In that stillness, an inner permanent and immovable reality 
not available through the senses and normal awareness was realised. 
The realisation of this reality caused freedom and liberation from 
rebirth (moksa). Yoga schools have understood the ultimate goal of 
yoga differently. 


Yoga in the Upanisads 


Katha Upanisad, the Svetasvatara Upanisad and the Maiti Upanisad contain 
many Samkhya notions and terminology and Samkhya-like speculations. 
The appearance of yoga in the Upanisads coincides, in other words, 
with the appearance of the Samkhya intellectual environment in the 


® Bronkhorst, Johannes, The two sources of Indian asceticism, Schweizer Asiatische 
Studien, Monographien, vol. 13 (Bern: Peter Lang, 1993). 
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texts. In the Aatha Upanisad 3.10-11, a meditation scheme describ- 
ing a hierarchy of states is identified using Samkhya terminology. 
The term yoga is also used in 6.10-11 describing control of the 
senses as yoga. Katha Upanisad 2.12 uses the word adhydtma-yoga, dis- 
cipline with respect to the self: The yogin, it is said, withdraws to 
a hidden place, sits down in secret, and abandons both joy and grief. 
In the Aatha Upanisad 3.3-6, yoga is compared to a chariot in which 
the self rides. The Svetasvatara Upanisad, another text promoting 
Samkhya terminology, describes the relationship between thought 
and breath, control of the mind, manifestation of brahman and the 
attainment of a body free from sickness, old age and suffering, and 
other results of yoga practice. Yoga is here described as keeping the 
body with the three upper parts erect, causing the senses and the 
mind to enter the heart, repressing the breath, controlling all move- 
ments, and breathing through the nostrils. When the breath is 
exhausted, the practitioner should restrain his mind as ‘he would a 
chariot yoked with unruly horses’ (2.9). One should undertake this 
yoga practice in a place that is hidden, protected from the wind, 
level, clean, free from pebbles, fire and sand, and near silent running 
water, which is favourable to the mind and not offensive to the eye. 

The Maitrt Upanisad, another text that contains Samkhya notions 
and speculations, presents a six-fold form of yoga (6.18) that com- 
prises breath control (pranayama), withdrawal of the senses (pratyahara), 
meditation (dhyana), fixation of thought (dhdrana), contemplation (éarka) 
and concentration (samadhi). It is notable that the dsana-s, which are 
of such central importance in the later yoga traditions, are missing 
from this list. Nor is faas mentioned. Control of the breath and the 
mind constitute this yoga. Ethical restraints and recommended prac- 
tices (yama and niyama) are also missing in the list, perhaps because 
they were seen as practices belonging to dharma in general, and were 
not peculiar to yoga. 


Yoga in the Mahabharata 


In the Mahabharata, there is little mention of yoga in any of the 
books prior to the Santiparvan, with the exception of the Bhagavadgita 
and some stories found in some of the books about yogins.? The 


° E. Washburn Hopkins, “Yoga-technique in the Great Epic,’ Journal of the American 
Oriental Soctety 22 (1901): 333-379. 
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philosophy of yoga is found mainly in the narratives and dialogues 
of the Santiparvan.° In the Mahabharata the term ‘yoga’ is used both 
in the sense of discipline and in the specialised sense of the tech- 
niques called yoga. As a technique of controlling the mind, yoga in 
the Mahabharata is often associated with Samkhya. Through yoga 
one’s vision is turned inwards, and the self is known to be separate 
from the mind and body. In the Mahabharata 12.232, Vyasa advises 
that the yogin should withdraw the senses and the mind, and find 
an empty cave in the mountain. There he should not associate with 
others by speech, acts or thought. He should be unattached to things 
and behave equally to those who praise or condemn him (12.232. 
29-27). 

In the Mahabharata, the goal of yoga practice is variously described 
as knowledge of the separation of the self from matter, as entering 
the world of Brahma (12.192.20), as brahman (12.228.38), as per- 
ceiving brahman or the dtman that pervades all things (12.231.17—18), 
and so forth. The yogin is described by Vasistha in Mahabharata, 
12.294.15-25 as one who does not hear, smell, taste, see, or feel 
touch. His mind knows no purpose: he has no sense of ‘? and does 
not think. He is described as motionless like a log of wood and a 
flame burning in a place without wind. In that state he realises ‘the 
knower’ that is beyond words and is the inner self existing in the 
heart. This inner self is like a fire without smoke, like the sun and 
the lightening in the sky. The meaning of yoga is then stated: it is 
to perceive the perceiver, the self that is without decay and is the 
highest. 

The goals of Samkhya and Yoga are often said to be the same: 
that which the yogins see, is the same as is understood by the 
Samkhyans. He is wise who sees Samkhya and Yoga as one (ad 
eva yogah pasyanti samkhyais tad anugamyate, ekam samkhyam ca _yogam ca 
yah pasyati sa buddhiman) (12.293.30). Siva is the Hindu god most often 
associated with yoga in the popular imagination. In the Bhagavadgita 
chapters of the Mahabharata, however, Krsna is called the Lord of 
yoga, yogesvara (18.75) (see the chapter by Tracy Pintchman in this 
volume). 

In the Bhagavadgita, yoga is understood on the one hand as a 
method of disinterested activity while remaining in the world, and 


'° Thid. 
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on the other, in the technical sense, as a set of mental and bodily 
exercises to be performed in a solitary place for the attainment of 
higher levels of awareness. Moksa is attainable by both forms of 
yoga. Yoga in this text means a way to salvation. Bhagavadgita dis- 
tinguishes between knowledge-yoga (j/idna-yoga), action-yoga (karma- 
yoga) and devotion-yoga (bhakti-yoga). In addition the Bhagavadsita 
describes a yoga of mental exercise while sitting in a solitary place. 
The technical form of yoga is described here as controlling the mind 
by withdrawing the senses from the objects of the senses, restrain- 
ing its activities and controlling the transformations of awareness: 


A yogin should always discipline himself staying in a solitary place, 
alone, restraining his body and mind, free from expectations and with- 
out possessions (6.10). 

Establishing in a clean place a steady seat for himself that is neither 
too high nor too low, covered with a cloth, a skin, and fwsa-grass 


(6.11). 


Sitting on the seat, he should practice yoga for the purification of the 
mind, fixing the mind on a single object, restraining the activity of his 
mind and senses (6.12). 


Erect body, head and neck, holding himself motionless and _ steady, 
looking at the tip of his own nose and not looking in any direction 


(6.13). 


He should gradually come to rest through the intellect, held with 
firmness, keeping the mind fixed in the self, he should think on noth- 
ing at all (6.25). 


This description of a person performing technical yoga is reminis- 
cent of the description in the Svetasvatara Upanisad. But the Bhagavadgita 
offers also the unique understanding of yoga as participation in the 
normal activity in the world while restraining the mind. Yoga in the 
Bhagavadgita is ‘a method of unselfish or disciplined activity, with 
indifference to results,”'’ that is, the method of salvation characterised 
by participation in action without interest in the fruits of action. 
Jiana-yoga in the Bhagavadsitéa (2.11—-2.38) means knowledge of the 
immortal and indestructible self as separate from and independent 


"Franklin Edgerton, “The Meaning of Sankhya and Yoga,’ Journal of Philology, 
vol. xlv (1929), 1-46; quote from, p. 4; see also Franklin Edgerton. “he Upanisads: 
What They seek and Why?’ Journal of the American Oriental Society 49, no. 2 (1929): 
97-121. 
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of the body. The self is eternal, omnipresent, immovable and change- 
less, it is not hurt, therefore, when the body is hurt, and it does not 
die when the body dies. This view of the self and the yogic human 
qualities that follows from it, such as being the same with respect 
too happiness and sorrow, gain and loss, is used to convince Arjuna 
that he can act without the self bemg involved. Aarma-yoga, means 
performing the duties according to one’s varna identity without attach- 
ment to the fruits of action. He who performs action without attach- 
ment is called ‘established in yoga’ (_yogastha) (2.48) and yoga is 
defined as equanimity (samatvam yoga ucyate) (2.48) and skill in action 
(yogah karmasu kausalam) (2.50). Such a person is a sthitaprajia: he 1s 
free from attachment, anger, and fear. He neither welcomes nor 
rejects whatever comes, good or bad, and withdraws the senses from 
the objects of the senses like a tortoise withdraws its limbs. Attachment 
leads to anger, delusion, forgetfulness, and loss of the intellect, but 
control of the self leads to serenity, the eradication of sorrow, and 
brahmanirvana, that nirvana which is brahman. The text thereafter argues 
against the possibility of non-action. This seems to be an attempt to 
appropriate yoga in order to undermine it as an ascetic practice of 
disciplined meditation outside of society. 

Bhakti-yoga in the Bhagavadgita means the performance of action 
for the sake of Krsna/Visnu without attachment to the fruits of 
action, but also devotion and worship of him both in the avatara 
form and as ultimate reality (see the essay by ‘Tracy Pintchman in 
this volume). The text as a whole defends bhakti-yoga as the supreme 
yoga. In the end, therefore, Krsna says: ‘Abandon all duties and 
take refuge in me alone. I shall free you from all evil. Do not grieve!’ 
(sarvadharman parityaqya mam ekam Saranam vraja, aham twa sarvapapebhyo 
moksayisyama ma Sucah) (18.66). While this bhakti-yoga does not involve 
asceticism and technical yoga, later passages in the Puranas describe 
bhakti as forms of tapas and yoga which is reminiscent of the asceti- 
cism typical of Hindu renunciants.'* 

The Bhagavadgita’s claim that salvation is gained by the performance 
of one’s svadharma without desire for fruits, was controversial also at 
the time of its composition. The Moksadharma section of the Santipar- 
van (12.168-353) argues that the interpretation of the yoga method 


2 Knut A. Jacobsen, ‘Kapila: Founder of Samkhya and Avatara of Visnu,’ Orientalia 
Suecana vol. 47 (1998): 69-85. 
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as disinterested activity while remaining in the world, is false.'* In 
the Moksadharma yoga means disciplined action, not in the sense of 
ordinary worldly action (as in the Bhagavadgita) but in the sense of 
control of behaviour, body and mind in disciplined meditation. 


Yoga and Buddhism 


In the Upanisads and the Mahabharata, yoga is in particular associ- 
ated with the ideas and terminology of Samkhya. Larson has argued 
that the systematic Yoga philosophy incorporated a number of the- 
oretical strands, but two were especially important: first, Samkhya 
ontology and epistemology, and second, Buddhist psychology and 
meditation-theory.'* Yoga adopted both vocabulary and schemes from 
Buddhism.'? However, Buddhism is, probably, already in its origin 


'S Hopkins, ‘Yoga-technique in the Great Epic’. 

'' Gerald James Larson, ‘An Old Problem Revisited: The Relation between 
Samkhya, Yoga and Buddhism,’ Studien zur Indologie und Iranistk, Heft 15, pp. 129-146. 
See also Gerald James Larson, ‘Classical Yoga as Neo-Samkhya: A Chapter in the 
History of Indian Philosophy,’ Asiatesche Studien Etudes Asiatiques LIT, 3 (1999): 723-732. 

The concepts of the four noble truths and the eightfold path are reworked in 
the Yogasiitra. The terms cessation (nzrodha) and pain (duhkha) belong to the core of 
the teaching of the Yogasiitra as well as the Buddhist tradition. Sadmkhyapravacana on 
Yogasiitra 2.15 says that for the wise (vwekin) everything is unsatisfactory (duhkham eva 
sarvam). Thereafter follows a statement similar to the four noble truths: The truth 
of repeated rebirth (samsdra); the truth of the cause of repeated rebirth (samsarahetu); 
the truth of release from rebirth (moksa); and the truth about the means to release 
(moksopaya). This again is followed by the presentation of the eight limbs of yoga 
(astangayoga). The eight limbs of yoga might have been fashioned after the model 
of the eightfold path of Buddhism. In the Buddhist eightfold path there is a greater 
emphasis on conversion, that is, adopting the eightfold path, reflecting the missionary 
zeal of Buddhism. Control of the body and breath are not mentioned specifically 
in the Buddhist eightfold path, but they are incorporated into the last part of the 
path, meditation. The eightfold path of yoga is different from the eightfold path of 
the Buddha also because it gives more emphasis on the body. The first mb of 
Patafjali’s eightfold yoga (yama) is about ethics, the second (nzyama) places yoga in 
the Hindu context by recommending some religious practices. The third (d@sana) and 
fourth (pranayama) concern the body, while the last four (pratyahara, dharana, dhyana, 
samadhi) are about meditation. In Yogasiitra 1.33 Patafjali mentions the cultivation 
of the four attitudes of love (maitrt), compassion (karund), joy (mudita), and impar- 
tiality (upeksa), well known in Buddhism. Ignorance, according to Yogasiitra 2.5, is 
thinking of the impermanent object as everlasting, the impure as pure, misery as 
happiness, and the not-self as the self. This can be compared to the four wrong 
attitudes in Buddhism: to hope for something permanent when nothing is perma- 
nent, to long for beauty when everything is ugly, to long for permanent gratification 
of the senses, and to long for a permanent self when there is no permanent self. 
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influenced by early traditions of yoga. In Buddhist meditation, yogic 
techniques were given Buddhist interpretations, and the yogic idea 
of stillness was an important influence on, and a significant ingre- 
dient in, the Buddhist conception of nivana.'° Buddhism produced 
‘meditation through insight’ (vipasyana), but inherited and incorpo- 
rated the famous four dhydna-s (Pali: jhdna-s) (trances, absorptions) as 
well as the supernormal powers (Pali: rddhi-s) associated with them, 
from pre-Buddhist yoga traditions.'’ While they were rejected as in 
themselves sufficient to reach the highest goal, they were incorpo- 
rated into Buddhist meditation and cosmological understanding. ‘The 
jhana-s were correlated with planes of existence. This means that 
yogic attainments were available both as states of consciousness in 
this life and as levels of existence after death. This is a common 
assumption both in Buddhist and non-Buddhist yogic environments. 
In Samkhya-Yoga, as described in the Epics and the Puranas, and 
hinted at in the Yogasitra, the tatwa-s are looked upon as a hierar- 
chy of yogic achievements. Those who attain prakrti, buddhi, ahamkara 
and so on in meditation in this life are reborn in the cosmic prakrt, 
buddhi, ahamkara and so on, and gain freedom from rebirth for a long 
time, but not permanently. As in the Buddhist cosmological under- 
standing, the higher the principle attained, the longer the stay in 
that principle lasts.'® Such micro-macro correlation is characteristic 
of the yoga traditions and seems to be a development of the Upanisadic 
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idea that ‘what you know, that you become’. 


Classical Yoga (Patatjala Yoga) and Classical Samkhya 


The Yogasitra of Patafyjali is the foundational text of Samkhya-Yoga, 
but has nevertheless gained prestige as the foundational text of yoga 
as such. However, Patafijali was not the founder of yoga. That 
Patafiyjali used the word anusdsana and not sasana in siitra 1.1. (atha 


'® Winston L. King, Theraviida Meditation: The Buddhist Transformation of Yoga (University 
Park: The Pennsylvania State University Press, 1980). 

'7 Thid. 

'8 Knut A. Jacobsen, Prakrti in Samkhya-Yoga: Material Principle, Religious Experience, 
Ethical Implications (New York: Peter Lang, 1999). 

'S Franklin Edgerton, “The Upanisads: What They seek and Why?’ Journal of the 
American Oriental Society 49, no. 2 (1929): 97-121; Franklin Edgerton, The Beginnings 
of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge University Press, 1965). 
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yogdnusasanam) 1s usually understood to mean that he was not the 
originator of the system, but that his system was an exposition of a 
previous revelation. According to some Hindu traditions, the yoga 
method was first proclaimed by Hiranyagarbha. Madhava in Sanwadarsa- 
nasamgraha quotes the Yajiavalkyasmrti in support of this: Azranyagarbho 
-pogasya vakta nanyah puratanah. Patafiyala Yoga is one of the two philo- 
sophical systems (darsana) that are based on the Samkhya philosophy. 
In the Mahabharata, Kapila and Hiranyagarbha are said to have orig- 
inated two different methods: “Che promoter of Samkya is the great 
sage Kapila, it is said; the promoter of Yoga is the ancient Hiran- 
yagarbha and no other’ (sdmkhyasya vakta kapilah paramarsth sa ucyate, 
hiranyagarbho yogasya vetta nanyah puratanah) (Santiparvan 12.337.60). 

The primary textual source for Patafijala-Yoga or Samkhya-Yoga 
is, in addition to the Yogasitra, the commentary called Samkhyapravacana, 
Yogasiitrabhasya or Vydsabhasya. Patafiyali’s collection of sétra-s incor- 
porated several traditions of yoga. Most likely, the intention of the 
text was not to exhibit the different schools of yoga, but to bring 
these traditions together and give them a coherent interpretation. 
This coherent interpretation, i.e., the Yoga system of philosophy, is 
a form of Samkhya, revised, Larson argues, by the philosopher 
Vindhyavasin, and has therefore in common with Samkhya its fun- 
damental features. Larson has argued that 


there were two streams of early systematic philosophizing in India, 
namely the Sastitantra of Samkhya and the Abhidharma of the 
Sarvastivada and Sautrantika (and possibly other Buddhist traditions 
as well). In the first centuries of the Common Era, or at least about 
the time of Varsyaganya, these two traditions began to interact with 
one another, and systematic Yoga philosophy is a hybrid form of that 
interaction probably occasioned by the Abhidharmakosa and Bhasya of 
Vasubandhu II (ca. 350-450 of the Common Era).”° 


The Yoga system blends the Samkhya philosophy with the traditions 
of meditation preserved in the Buddhist traditions in a way that 
brings notions from the older traditions of meditation such as dharand, 
dhyana, samadhi, nirodha and samapatti, argues Larson, ‘into a master- 


2° Gerald James Larson, ‘An Old Problem Revisited: The Relation between 
Samkhya, Yoga and Buddhism,’ Studien zur Indologie und TIranistik, Heft 15 (1989), 
129-146; quote from p. 134. See also Gerald James Larson and Ram Shankar 
Bhattacharya, Samkhya: A Dualist Tradition in Indian Philosophy, Encyclopedia of Indian 
Philosophies, vol. iv (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1987). 
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ful synthesis that provides both a theoretical as well as practical 
account of the old Samkhya discernment of the distinction between 
purusa and prakrt.’ In other words, classical Yoga combines the vocab- 
ulary derived from South Asian traditions of meditation with the 
technical philosophical terms of Samkhya. Yoga therefore shares with 
classical Samkhya the belief in the consciousness principle (purusa) as 
a passive witness and in its eternal separateness from the material 
principle and its products such as the mind and the body. 

Even though the philosophical systems of Samkhya and Yoga may 
be regarded as ‘two different modifications of one common system of 
ideas’ or ‘two schools of philosophy which evolved through the modi- 
fications of the original Samkhya school’, there are also important 
differences. Larson identifies these differences as follows. In Yoga, mind 
(manas), egoity (ahamkara), and intellect (buddhi) are brought together 
into a single all-pervasive cognitive faculty called awareness (ciéta). 
The existence of zsvara is admitted. However, isvara is not an addi- 
tional principle (¢attva), but only a particular purusa. Yoga’s phe- 
nomenology is developed not around the eight predispositions (b/dava-s) 
and fifty categories (pratyaya-s), as in Samkhya, but around the notion 
of five cognitive conditions (vrtti-s) of awareness (knowledge, error, 
conceptual construction, sleep, and memory) that are either afflicted 
(klista) or unafflicted (aklista). When they are afflicted they generate 
latent dispositions (v@sand, samskara) and karmic residues (karmasaya), 
but when they are unafflicted they generate latent dispositions that 
gradually destroy ignorance and lead to knowledge (vwekakhyati ) about 
the distinction between purusa and sattva (1.e., the buddhi, the part of 
prakrti most similar to purusa). While Samkhya advocates knowledge 
of the fattva-s as the way to salvation, Yoga prescribes a series of 
ethical restraints, religious practices and physical and mental training. 
In her essay in this book, T. S. Rukmani, shows that Samkhya and 
Yoga also have contrary conceptions of the person who is released 
while still alive, the jivanmukta: the Samkhya liberation (kawalya) and 
the yogic structure of samprajidta samadhi and asamprajiata samadhi are 
different. In Samkhya there is no two stage samadhi structure. The later 
Samkhya tradition however adopted the two stage scheme of Yoga. 


Theism and Monism 


Sometimes it is claimed that Samkhya is atheistic and Yoga is the- 
istic. Both of these claims can lead to misinterpretation. Samkhya is 
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more accurately described as non-theistic. It builds on ideas that 
arose, probably, before the concept of tsvara had been developed. 
The Samkhya of the Samkhyakarika nevertheless accepted the old 
worldview of India of a multitude of divinities. The divine world 
was conceived as eightfold (astavikalpo daiwah, Samkhyakanka 53) and 
the god Brahma as the highest being in the world system (Samhhyakanka 
54). However, according to Samkhya, divinities, like all other beings, 
are constituted by a prakrtt and a purusa part. Like Samkhya, Yoga 
is a self-help method of salvation, the grace of isvara is not the means 
to salvation. On the contrary, the yogin gains power over the world 
by means of his supernormal powers as well as the power to break 
free from matter and attain salvation. In the other yoga traditions, 
such as the traditions preserved in the Svetdsvatara Upanisad, the yogin 
depended on the grace of Siva for salvation. Patafijali perhaps 
demythologised these theistic traditions by making isvara the pure 
consciousness of the purusa principle to be meditated upon, but unable 
to act for the benefit of the yogin. Yoga is not theistic, therefore, in 
the normal sense of the word. Isvara according to the Yogasiira is 
not a separate principle, as in the theistic systems of religious thought, 
but one purusa among many, with the special property of never hav- 
ing been bound to samsara. In the Yogasiitra the meaning of Isvara 
was changed by taking all his powers away and reducing him to a 
passive principle. Yogasitra, therefore, may represent an attempt of 
incorporating theistic yoga by demythologising the concept of God 
and making it subservient to the concept of cessation (nzrodha).*! In 
his essay, Lloyd Pfleuger suggests that for traditional students of yoga 
learning from the living master, [svara of the Yogasiira is most mean- 
ingfully perceived as the living yogic guru, the master who stands 
as the proof of the goal and inspires his students. Nevertheless, when 
the theistic systems of religious thought adopted the Yogasiitra, they 
could use the presence of isvara in the Yogasitra to argue for a the- 
istic yoga. 

Yoga as a term for the goal of yoga practice became controver- 
sial because the term became involved with theories of ultimate 
reality. Vacaspatimisra (9th or 10th century) in the Tattwavaisaradi 


21 Gerhard Oberhammer, Strukturen Yogischer Meditation. Osterreichische Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, Sitzungsberichte 332 (Wien: 
Verlag Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1977). 
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commentary on the Yogasiitra, argued that there are two Sanskrit 
roots yu. Yoga is derived from a root yw with the sense of concen- 
tration (samadhi) and not the other root yw, which has the sense of 
union (samyoga) (on Yogasiitra 1.1.). One definition of yoga is there- 
fore the separation of the self from the material principle (pumprakrtyor 
viyogo “pi _yoga).’ To many other yoga traditions of Hinduism, yoga 
means union, that is, union of the self (purusa, dtman) with Siva (or 
brahman). While this meaning of yoga is not applicable when refer- 
ring to the classical yoga philosophy, it is valid for many other tra- 
ditions of yoga and for much of the popular understanding of yoga 
in Hinduism today. In addition, with the increased popularity of 
yoga, the authority and fame of the Yogasiitra and the yoga practices 
it describes, lead to the adoption of the text by the monastic orders 
and gurus who promoted the monistic philosophy of Advaita Vedanta 
and who also practised yoga. Disagreements about the meaning of 
the word yoga, ie. if it means separation or union, reflect dis- 
agreements in the interpretation of the goal of yoga and therefore, 
to some degree, of ultimate reality as such (see the chapters by 
Nandini Iyer and Richa Pauranic Clements). 

A monistic interpretation of the experience of samadhi is recog- 
nised also in Samkhya-Yoga. This attainment is defined as the dis- 
solution of the intellect (duddhi) in the material principle (prakrt) 
without a belief in purusa as a separate principle. This dissolution in 
prakrti (prakrtilaya), however, which is similar to the realisation of purusa 
in the sense that it is contentless, does not lead to permanent free- 
dom from rebirth, according to Samkhya and Yoga, because dual- 
ity is the only ultimate truth.”* In the yoga traditions of Advaita 
Vedanta, on the other hand, a monistic interpretation of the goal 
of yoga has always been favoured. 


The Manifold Forms of Yoga 


Throughout the history of the Hindu tradition new schools of yoga 
have arisen that have incorporated new knowledge and adapted yoga 


2 Hopkins, E. Washburn. ‘Yoga-technique in the Great Epic.’ Journal of the American 
Oriental Society 22 (1901): 333-379. 
8 Knut A. Jacobsen, Prakrti in Samkhya-Yoga. 
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to religious change. Yoga as a system of bodily postures and breath- 
ing exercises was codified in the texts Hathayogapradipika, Siva Samhita 
and Gheranda Samhita. The ‘Tantric tradition added new elements to 
yoga, yoga was adapted by Advaita Vedanta, and yogic concentra- 
tion became the model for devotion to God. 


Hatha-yoga 


Hatha-yoga is concerned with strengthening the body as a means to 
attain moksa. This tradition ascribes the origin of yoga not to 
Hiranyagarbha, but to Siva (Siva Samhita 1.2-3; Gheranda Samhita 
7.22.) and represents perhaps a different ancient lineage. Gorakhnatha, 
the second in the line of gurus of the Natha yogis (12-13th cen- 
tury), 1s also considered inventor of hatha-yoga. ‘The emphasis in the 
hatha-yoga texts 1s on postures (@sana-s) and control of the breathing 
process (prandyama), and especially on the use of dsana, pranayama, 
mantra-s and mudra-s for the purifying of the channels (nddi-s) of the 
subtle body (siéksmasartra). The goal is to awaken the dormant force 
called kundalint in order to attain the union of it (or her, when 
personified as a goddess) with the principle of consciousness (purusa, 
Siva) in the uppermost cakra, the sahasrara. 

At the foundation of the hatha-yoga tradition is the physiological 
and psychological doctrines of Ayurveda, the science of medicine.** 
The physiology and psychology of Ayurveda were based on the belief 
that the vital motor of the person was the breath (prdna) and there- 
fore the breath was also the carrier of sensation and thought.” 
Slowing down and retaining the breath, therefore, aimed at stabi- 
lising the psychic activity and focusing one’s attention. 

Hathayogapradipika 1.17 says that dsana forms the first stage of 
hathayoga, and a fundamental value is attached to the mastering of 
a series of body positions or dsana-s. When the dsana-s are mastered, 
pranayama is used to purify the veins (nddi-s), and this is believed to 
cause the awakening of the kundalini. Because of the centrality of 
pranayama and cleansing of the nddi-s for the awakening of the 


* Jean Filliozat, Religion Philosophy Yoga: A Selection of Articles by Jean Filliozat, trans- 
lated from French by Maurice Shukla (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1991). 
> Thid. 
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kundalini, hatha-yoga is also called kundalini-yoga. The goal of hatha- 
yoga is to know or to realise ultimate reality, which here is under- 
stood as the union of the fundalint with Siva in the sahasrara cakra. 
The seats of the breath (prana) were identified as cakra-s (circles), and 
they were thought to be linked by a channel called susumnd. These 
entities belong to the subtle body (siiksmasartra or lingasarira). On each 
side of susumnd is a channel, ida on the left and pingald on the right, 
representing the moon and the sun. The channels start at the nos- 
trils. According to Saivite yoga, Siva is seated in the uppermost cakra, 
and Sakti, in the coiled form called kundalini, in the lowest, the miilad- 
hava cakra. Miladhara cakra, corresponds to the element (bhita) earth. 
When the kundalini is activated by yoga, she rises through the other 
cakra-s which are thought to correspond to the elements water, fire, 
air, space and mind, before she unites with the absolute, Siva. The 
essay by Craig Davis in this book presents the adoption of hatha- 
yoga by the seventeenth-century Indian Muslim prince Dara Shukuh, 
who perceived these Nath-yogic traditions as not just Hindu but also 
Islamic. He even claimed that these hatha-yogic exercises could be 
traced back to the Prophet Muhammad. ‘This illustrates well both 
the popularity of yoga and the pluralism of yoga traditions. 


Tantric Traditions 


The Tantric traditions of yoga include visualisation of a divine image 
and the identification of oneself with the divine principle and the 
use of sound in meditation. Visualisation, identification and medita- 
tion are thought to cause the awakening of the kAundalint. Awakening 
of the divine force within is also attained by nydsa, a fixing of the 
divinities onto various parts of the body. Similarly, mantras are 
thought to contain the seeds (bya) of the gods and to correspond to 
parts of the subtle body (stksmasartra) and by using these mantras, 
the divine forces in the body are awakened. Mantra-yoga or ndda- 
yoga is characterised by the use of sound in meditation for the attain- 
ment of ultimate reality. Several systems of sound yoga are found 
in Hinduism. The focus of the essay by Sthaneshwar ‘Timalsina in 
this book is on Mantra practice and the relationship between ‘Tantric 
and Patafyala Yoga. He shows how Mantra meditation is connected 
to the internalisation of the pranic forces and visualisation of the 
syllables of the mantras in the body. The term ¢anérika is often loosely 
applied to refer to all forms of yoga which accept the nddi-s, cakra-s, 
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and the kundalini, and the unification of Siva and Sakti as the goal. 
Several essays in this book treat yoga in the tantrika tradition. The 
essay by Paul Muller-Ortega investigates the understanding of yoga 
in selected textual passages from two important texts of Hindu ‘Tantra: 
the Yantraloka and the Tantrasara of Abhinavagupta, the tenth cen- 
tury teacher of Kashmir Saivism. He especially looks at the Tantric 
critique of prior forms of Yogic practice, as these are exemplified in 
the textual passages analysed. Jeffrey Lidke in his essay shows that 
the yoga of Trika-Kaula tradition of Kashmir Saivism involved two 
stages. In the early stages the yogin pursues an introvertive mystical 
experience with eyes closed, but in the later stages he attains an 
extrovertive experience with eyes opened. Lidke argues that at the 
culmination of the practice, the Tantric attains a state of consciousness 
in which the distinction between inner and outer disappears. 


Yoga and Vedanta 


Yoga has also become merged with the tradition of Advaita Vedanta, 
a system of interpretation of the Veda with a philosophy based on 
the idea of the power of knowledge to attain the object known and 
the system of correlation developed in the Upanisads. Yoga of Patafijali 
represents a different tradition of physical and mental training. In 
the Brahmasitra 2.1.4, therefore, Samkhya-Yoga is refuted because of 
its theory of pradhana/prakrti as an independent principle. As Samkara 
remarks on the sitra: ‘the truth can be known from the Vedanta 
texts only.”° The essay by Richa Pauranik Clements compares the 
notion of Self in Samkhya, Patafyala-Yoga and Advaita Vedanta and 
concludes that there are striking similarities in their texts on the 
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Nevertheless, in the later history of Hinduism, Vedanta adopted the yogic 
method associated with Patafjali Yogasiitra as well as the text itself, claiming that 
the Yogasiitra does not teach that prakrti is an independent principle, but teaches the 
monistic philosophy of Advaita Vedanta. This reflects the increased prestige of the 
Yogasiitra in orthodox Hinduism and the increased importance of yoga in the monas- 
tic institutions associated with Advaita Vedanta. The text Yogasitrabhasyavwarana by 
the author Samkara, a text composed several centuries after Adisamkara, reflects 
the adoption of Yoga by Vedanta. In Vedanta-texts such as Yogavdsistha and 
Jivanmuktwweka, Vedanta yoga has become fully manifest. See Andrew O. Fort, 
‘Liberation While Living in the Yivanmuktwweka: Vidyaranya’s “Yogic Advaita”,’ in 
Living Liberation in Hindu Thought, ed. Andrew O. Fort and Patricia Y. Mumme 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1996), pp. 135-156. 
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issues of causality, the inner organ and on the pure-witness con- 
sciousness of the Self. ‘The oneness of the Self is the goal of all three 
and none considers God as important to attain it. Clements con- 
cludes that the only difference among the three has to do with the 
meaning of the oneness of the Self. Nandini Iyer also argues that 
the view that Samkhya and Vedanta are totally contradictory sys- 
tems is an exaggeration. In her essay she argues that we do not have 
to choose between them. She argues in favour of a view of com- 
plementary darsana-s, calling on the image of the elephant and the 
six blind men, instead of competing schools. But Samkhya and Yoga 
distinguish themselves from Advaita Vedanta in believing in the inde- 
pendence of the material principle. The material principle is not 
dependent on anything else for its existence such as a divinity, souls, 
or a more subtle principle. The material principle does not exist for 
the sake of purusa, as is often asserted. The material principle only 
becomes manifest for the sake of purusa.?’ In his essay P. Pratap 
Kumar discusses the influence of Samkhya on another Vedanta sys- 
tem, the Visistadvaita Vedanta. He shows that the theology of this 
influential system is rooted in the Paficaratra tradition and that this 
tradition earlier had appropriated the dualism of the Samkhya-Yoga 
system. The essay by Ramdas Lamb describes yoga in the Ramananda 
Sampradaya, a movement that traces its foundation to a renunciant 
that belonged initially to the lineage of the most important theolo- 
gian of the Visistadvaita Vedanta, Ramanuja, but who was dissatisfied 
with the order because of some rules and regulations. ‘They never- 
theless kept the philosophy of the Visistadvaita Vedanta. Lamb shows 
how traditions of tapas and yoga have blended in the daily life of 
the renunciants, and his essay describes in detail the yogic exercises 
performed and the results expected from them. 


Yoga and Bhakti 


Yogic concentration has become also a model for devotion to God. 
The onepointedness of devotion is a form of concentration with yogic 
qualities. The practice of viraha (‘separation’) bhakti to Krsna is a 
form of yoga. Devotion is combined with renunciation and single 
minded yoga because devotion to Krsna excludes all other concerns 


*7 Knut A. Jacobsen, Prakrti in Samkhya-Yoga. 
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and the mind is fixed on Krsna, as in the single minded concen- 
tration of yoga. According to the Aapilagita of the Bhagavata Purana, 
Kapila taught his own mother Devahiti the principles of Samkhya 
and in particular devotion to Krsna.*® Devahiti is described as a 
yogini with matted hair and dressed in tree-bark cloth (3.33,14). She 
was separated from her husband and son, as a samnyasin is separated 
from her family. And, because of the separation from her son, she 
thought constantly of him, so her mind was freed from every kind 
of worldly attachment (3.33.21-22). By unbroken meditation on 
Kapila, she attained samadhi. Her body had been transformed by 
yoga and austerity (tapas), the texts says, and was now being fed by 
others; she was covered with filth and looked like a fire covered with 
smoke. Her hair was dishevelled and her clothes blown about by 
the wind. Thus, she had followed the path (mdrga) of Kapila and she 
attained mivana or brahman. This one-pointedness of devotion is a 
form of yogic concentration and it works because devotion to Krsna 
is said to exclude all other concerns.”® The essay by Tracy Pintchman 
in this volume discusses a related aspect of bhakti-yoga, a women’s 
tradition of Krsna devotion in Benares during the month Kartik. In 
particular she looks at how the portrayal of motherhood in this rit- 
ual tradition is connected to the yoga tradition and how the vrata-s 
may function for women as forms of domestic asceticism imbued 
with yogic values. Ramdas Lamb also notes the strength of bhakti- 
yoga in contemporary India. In his essay on the Ramananda 
Sampradaya, he notes that éapas and yoga have become less impor- 
tant, but that bhakti-yoga remains strong. 


The Guru/ Yogin 


Although many of the yoga traditions have textual foundations, the 
real foundation of the teaching of yoga is the guru. The practice of 
yoga is not traditionally learned from books, but from personal 
instruction. For the practice of yoga, therefore, the oral traditions 
are the real foundational texts. In spite of the popular image of 
yogins living alone in caves or other solitary places, many, or prob- 


8 Knut A. Jacobsen, ‘Kapila: Founder of Samkhya and Avatara of Visnu.’ Orentalia 
Suecana vol. 47 (1998): 69-85. 
° Thid. 
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ably most, practitioners of yoga belong to organisations that offer 
them a communal lifestyle. In many traditions of yoga, the later 
stages in the career of the yogin are often marked by organisational 
activities and the performance of tasks like teaching students or advis- 
ing devotees. Antonio Rigopoulos essay analyses the Gurugita, a para- 
digmatic text on the necessity of the guru. The importance of the 
guru is related to the absence of any organised institution such as 
the Church in the West. Rigopoulos notes that the guru or the yogin 
is expected to act powerfully, and to use his power in a performa- 
tive way. A yogin who lacked power would not be considered a real 
yogin. Rigopoulos also notes the great potential for misuse of the 
power gurus have over their devotees. Ascetics have been clever deal- 
ers as well as fierce warriors. He concludes that the purported other- 
worldly domain of the guru is often a pure illusion: the guru is 
instead absorbed in mundane and ego-centred concerns. 

In my essay, I consider a living tradition of Samkhya-Yoga whose 
founding figure lived up to the ideal of being indifferent to mundane 
matters and who cannot be suspected of giving priority to ego-centred 
concerns. This tradition was founded around the Samkhya-yogin 
Hariharananda Aranya in Bengal in the first half of the 20th cen- 
tury. There has been a succession of living gurus in this movement, 
each of whom takes up permanent residence in isolation in the same 
cave. Hariharananda Aranya, for example, lived isolated in the cave 
from 1926 till he died in 1947. When he died Hariharananda’s dis- 
ciple Dharmamegha Aranya moved in and lived in the same cave 
for more than 30 years. The current guru Bhaskara Aranya has been 
living there for more than 20 years. The ultimate purpose for the 
traditional practitioners of yoga is to detach themselves from the 
outer world to realise an inner reality. Following Samkhya-Yoga 
detachment logically leads to social isolation. 

The Adiguru of Samkhya, Kapila, was not traditionally repre- 
sented in art. In fact, Pratapaditya Pal in his essay shows that we 
are yet to come across an ancient image of the Samkhya teacher! 
He argues that the rear ‘demonic’ face of the four-headed Kashmiri 
Visnu images that previously has been interpreted as representing 
Kapila probably has nothing to do with the sage. 
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Yoga as a Global Phenomenon 


Many Yoga traditions have been esoteric. According to the Hathayo- 
gapradtpika 1.11. the yogin should keep hatha-yoga secret, because it 
has power only when kept secret. Paradoxically, and in spite of this 
recommendation, no other element of Hinduism has become as pop- 
ular among non-Hindus as has yoga. One of the Western scholars 
most sympathetic to yoga, C. G. Jung, warned the West against it. 
In his essay Patrick Mahaffey notes that Jung thought that yoga 
would be detrimental to the West. There would be a conflict between 
faith and knowledge, he thought. Jung did not anticipate, notes 
Mahaffey, the degree to which yoga would take root in the West 
during the last thirty years. In fact, yoga has to some degree been 
a catalyst for spiritual renewal in the West. 

Various forms of yoga have been adopted in the West and yoga 
has enjoyed a growing popularity. Yoga traditions can be divided 
into two groups: traditions emphasising mental concentration and 
traditions emphasising bodily postures. Classical yoga is primarily a 
tradition of mental concentration. In the Yogasitra hardly any empha- 
sis is placed on bodily postures and physical exercise. Posture in the 
Yogasiitra means sitting in a comfortable position. In the first half of 
the twentieth century yoga as mental concentration was probably 
the most popular in the West. This form of yoga has remained pop- 
ular partly because it is in agreement with some fundamentals of 
Protestantism, argues Wade Dazcy in his essay. Judy Saltzman, in 
her essay, even argues that there are fundamental similarities between 
Greek philosophy and Indian yoga, thus making yoga part of the 
origin of the western philosophical tradition. 

Many of the modern teachers and schools promoting the yoga of 
Patafyali, mantra-yoga, and bhakti-yoga have been quite successful. 
Swami Vivekananda (1863-1902) and the Ramakrishna Mission were 
of great importance in the early period of spreading Hindu teach- 
ings and the message of yoga to the West, as Wade Dazey shows 
in his essay. Swami Vivekananda could perhaps be called the father 
of modern yoga. He identified four forms of yoga: the yoga of knowl- 
edge (jfdna-yoga), the yoga of selfless action (karma-yoga), the yoga 
of devotion (bhakti-yoga) and royal yoga (raja-yoga). He emphasised 
meditation and gave a strictly non-dualist interpretation of yoga in 
accordance with Advaita Vedanta. Paramahamsa Yogananda (1895— 
1952) who founded the Self-Realization Fellowship, a world wide 
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organisation, taught the smyd-yoga described in Yogasiitra 2.1—2.27. 
Aurobindo Ghose (1872-1950) described his approach as Integral 
Yoga and taught that the higher consciousness attained by yoga 
would transform the society. He and his French colleague, Mira 
Richard (“The Mother’), attracted devotees from all over the world 
to their centre in Pondicherry. Maharishi Mahesh Yogi (b. 1911), 
the founder of Transcendental Meditation, successfully promoted a 
form of mantra-yoga blended with modern conceptions of social 
change to the West, initiating millions to the simple practice he 
favoured. Swami Muktananda (1908-1982) brought a tradition of 
tantric kundalini-yoga based on Kashmir Saivism to the US in 1970. 
This movement as well has hundreds of centres around the world. 
Bhagavan Shree Rajneesh (Osho) prescribed new forms of medita- 
tion for his audience dominated by Europeans and Americans. Bhakti- 
yoga was brought successfully to the West by Bhaktivedanta Prabhupad 
(1896-1977) the founder of the International Society for Krishna 
Consciousness. 

The global yoga phenomenon is increasingly associated with health 
and physical exercise. This type of yoga was influenced by Indian 
traditions of gymnastics associated with wrestling and by western 
concepts of physical training, health and healing.*’ This western 
influence explains perhaps why this is the element of Hindu reli- 
gious life that has been adopted by the most persons born outside 
of Hinduism. A few styles of physical exercise yoga that were devel- 
oped in the twentieth century in India, have dominated the global 
marketplace of yoga with emphasis on physical well-being. The first 
of these is the Astanga Vinyasa Yoga (‘eigth-limbed moving yoga’) 
promoted by Sriman T. Krishnamacharya (1888-1989) of Mysore 
and his student K. P. Jois, and developed into Iyengar Yoga by 
another of his students, B. K. S. Iyengar (1918-), and into Viniyoga 
by Krishnamacharya’s son T. K. V. Desikachar. The second style 
is the yoga of the Swami Sivananda Saraswati of Rishikesh whose 
teaching is promoted in the Sivananda Yoga Vedanta centres around 
the world. The Bihar School of Yoga founded by Swami Satyananda 
Saraswati, a disciple of Sitvananda Saraswati, is also influential. But 


* See N. J. Sjoman, The Yoga Tradition of Mysore Palace, 2nd ed (Delhi: Abhinav, 
1999); Joseph S. Alter, Yoga in Modern India: The Body Between Science and Philosophy 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2004). 
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there are many other schools and traditions in the West promoting 
physical exercise yoga. 

While yoga as a system of physical exercises leading to physical 
and mental well-being has had the broadest appeal in the West, per- 
forming yoga in accordance with the Samkhya-Yoga system means 
engaging in a disciplined practice seeking perfection in meditation. 
One seeks this perfection in order to gain immediate knowledge 
(vwekakhyati) of the principle of consciousness (furusa) as separate from 
the principle of matter (prakrti) and its manifestations. Vyasa, in the 
Samkhyapravacana (on Yogasiitra 1.51), explains that when the mind 
ceases to function, the self gets isolated and becomes pure and 
released. Then the purusa principle abides in its own form, as it does 
in the released stage (kawalya) (Yogasiitra 1.3). ‘This separation is achieved 
by non-attachment (vatrdgya) and practice (abhyasa) and marks the 
attainment of salvation. This non-attachment (vairagya) and practice 
(abhyasa) are in the Yogasiitra also conceived as a yoga of eight limbs 
(anga-s), five exterior limbs and three interior: 1) ethical restraints 
( yama); 2) recommended practices (niyama); 3) restraint of the body 
with respect to postures (d@sana); 4) restraint of the breathing process 
(pranayama); 5) withdrawal of the senses (pratyahdra); 6) fixation of the 
mind on an object (dhdrana); 7) meditation (dhyana); and 8) concen- 
tration (samadhi). Yoga in the global context is often given a restricted 
meaning. Samkhya has attracted much less interest than Yoga, and 
mainly academic interest. That the Yoga philosophy is a tradition 
of Samkhya often goes unrecognised. 

Gerald Larson’s unique focus on the all important Samkhya tra- 
dition has corrected the record and reinvigorated the understanding 
of Indian philosophy and its roots. Larson has opened up new ways 
of understanding by interpreting Indic culture and religion through 
Samkhya categories. Studying Samkhya-Yoga and Indian philosophy 
with Gerald Larson, reading the Sanskrit texts with him and learn- 
ing to interpret them in the Samkhya-Yoga perspective was a priv- 
ilege. Grateful, we dedicate this jestschrift to him. 
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PERSON, PURITY, AND POWER IN THE YOGASUTRA 


Lloyd W. Pflueger 


Abstract 


God talk in Classical Yoga is full of surprises. The curious notion of 
isvara ‘the Lord’ in Patatiyali Yogasiitra (YS), only explicitly mentioned in 
five siitra-s, is a cornerstone of the YS worldview. This notion, when 
read independently of the traditional commentaries, reveals a rather 
impersonal and strikingly powerless deity, essentially just pure conscious- 
ness, quite in keeping with the constraints of classical Samkhya-Yoga 
thinking. This view of isvara is only reinforced by the trouble tradi- 
tional commentaries, influenced by the rising current of bhakti, take to 
reverse it by reading in all the traditional personality and power of a 
more puranic conception of god. But prakru abhors a vacuum: If isvara 
lacks in power and personality in the YS itself, the unstated and hidden 
deity of the YS is the successful yogin who is lavished with supernormal 
powers (vibhiiti-s/ siddhi-s) about which both ancient and modern com- 
mentaries have little to say. Yet the powers and supernormal perfec- 
tions of the yogin are invested with more sitra-s than any other single 
topic in the YS. Ultimately the real deity of the YS, standing in the 
background of the experiential system, is the yogic guru, potent and 
immanent, protecting, guiding, assuring, and inspiring the aspirant. 


Humans talk about god. The referent is not always clear. One of 
the effects of such god talk (7svaravada) is to give both speakers and 
listeners an illusory sense that they actually know whereof they speak. 
Those who puzzle over such talk very long, I believe, eventually come 
to see that any terms in human languages for deity, mask a mys- 
tery which only deepens more with use. Perhaps scholars of religious 
texts should simply adopt the convention of substituting ‘X’ for all 
the god words they encounter, to remind themselves of the mystery 
and deflate their unearned confidence in nailing down theological 
meanings. This caveat goes double for mystical texts such as the 
Yogasiitra (YS). 

In 195 philosophical aphorisms the Indian sage Patafijali condenses 
his theistic philosophical worldview and only mentions god (zsvara) 
explicitly in five séitra-s. His complete theology must be derived from 
a total of eight aphorisms. He cannot be accused of pouring god 
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over everything. Even so the unique concept of divinity implied is 
strikingly important and a corner-stone of his whole worldview, the 
rationale for an experiential and mystical system of salvation. ‘To 
avoid the frustration, pain, and endlessly revolving circle of rebirth 
and redeath, Patafijali counsels us to conceive of god, to use god 
and the symbol of god in a unique way. The ostensible Lord (zsvara), 
defined and wrapped up in short formulae, seems familiar enough 
at first. Closer inspection reveals that Patafjali’s tsvara, qua isvara, 1s 
both familiar and quite foreign, displaying a kind of omniscience and 
ultimate purity, to be sure, but lacking in personality and power. 
Commentaries on the YS have tried to restore missing qualities of 
god, giving an extra glow to the figure of the Lord, that Patafyali 
himself may not have intended. Beneath the surface of the explicit 
god talk in the YS there is another divinity with a wealth of super- 
natural powers. Who and what these explicit and implicit divinities 
are has more to do with the quest for human identity than the quest 
for the grace of a Supreme Ruler. Yet there is a bridge between 
the two. Perhaps this bridgework is the ultimate aim of all god-talk— 
the bridge between the human identity and the ultimate mystery. In 
this essay we will consider the nature of ‘the divine’ in the YS. How 
does the uniquely empty way Patafjali speaks of tsvara reflect on the 
nature of humans and their highest powers? What is the link between 
the explicit and implicit gods of the Yogasiitra? 


God Talk in the Sttra-s 


The Yogasitra of Patafyali can be read as a system of juxtaposed 
equations which gather up the significant elements of the Vedic tra- 
dition with respect to yoga, meditative practice, and loosely tie together 
an overall viewpoint (darsana). ‘The various threads of meditative prac- 
tice and experience are racked and sorted according to the best con- 
ceptual framework of the time, the dualistic twenty-five fattva-s, or 
principles, of Samkhya philosophy, which divide reality into two eter- 
nal categories: matter (prakrt) and pure consciousness (purusa). Although 
Yoga assumes the basic dualistic structure of the universe given in 
its sister system of Samkhya, Yoga, unlike the Samkhya of the 
Samkhyakanka, refers occasionally to God—a rather rarified and excep- 
tional being isvara, the Lord. 
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This god-talk (7Svaravada) is among the very oldest threads of this 
classical tapestry. It is clear from the history of Indian religion, as 
Hauer and others demonstrate, that the concepts of God and med- 
itation were often closely related. The Yogasiitra’s synthesis (ca. 400? 
C.E.)! maintains that thread in an enigmatic way. Patafijali’s formulae 
include 7svara in the most prominent place in his discussion of med- 
itation, yet in keeping with his genre and style make no general 
attempt to pull together the doctrine of isvara implicit in the text. 
This task is left to his audience, commentators and students of Yoga. 

In other papers’ I have attempted to explore the rather strange 
concept of God, zsvara, in the philosophy of Classical Yoga in a fresh 
way from the sitra-s themselves, independent as possible of the tra- 
ditional commentaries.’ Let’s review briefly the important charac- 
teristics of Patafyali’s theology [of consciousness], which may be 
inferred from the eight pertinent sétra-s supplied (out of the total of 
195). The main YS statements with reference to God are as follows: 


1.23  Isvara-pranidhanad va. 

1.23 Or by meditation on isvara [samadhi is attained]. 

1.24 Klesa-karma-vipakasayaw aparamystah purusavisesa itsvarah. 

1.24 Isvara is the special case of pure consciousness untouched by 
deposits, fruition, actions or afflictions. 

1.25 Tatra niratisayam sarvajnabijam. 


' Current scholarly thinking places Patafijali ca. 400-500 C.E.—but the growing 
possibility that he is one and the same as the great grammarian Patafiyjali could 
push the dates back to 150 B.C.E. 

* See See Pflueger ‘Discriminating the Innate Capacity: Salvation Mysticism of 
Classical Samkhya-Yoga,’ in Robert K. C. Forman (ed.) The Innate Capacity: Mysticism, 
Psychology, and Philosophy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1998), and 2003 
‘Dueling with Dualism: Revisioning the Paradox of purusa and prakrti in the Yogasiitra, 
in Yoga: The Indian Tradition, lan Whicher and David Carpenter, eds. (London: 
RoutledgeCurzon, 2003). 

* My interest is to explore as much as possible the concepts of the Yogasiitra itself, 
not so much what the commentator’s coming hundreds of years later, have done 
with the Yogasiitra by way of bringing it into harmony with the religious and philo- 
sophical thought of later times and movements. Of course this is tricky business. 
Much of the YS is impenetrable without the commentary of Vyasa, for example. 
Even so to be fair to the primary text it is worth letting Patafjali speak for him- 
self as much as possible, not assuming the correctness of any commentary. This 
may fly in the face of traditional Indian hermeneutical tradition. A fresh, critical, 
and imaginative rereading of Patafyali may be worth the risk. 
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1.25 In this case the seed of the omniscient [one] is unsurpassed. 

1.26 Sa piirvesim afi guruh kalendnavacchedat. 

1.26 Since he transcends time, [he is] also the teacher of the ancients. 

1.27  Tasya vacakah pranavah. 

1.27. The sound which expresses him is the pranava [OM]. 

1.28  Tayapas tad-artha-bhavanam. 

1.28 Meditative repetition of it [results in] realization of its object. 

1.29 Tatah pratyak-cetanadhigamo “py antarayabhavas ca. 

1.29 From that the consciousness (cetand) within is attained as well 
as the negation of obstacles. 

2.45 Samadhi-siddhir tsvara-pranidhanat 

2.45 Samadhi is perfected by meditation on the Lord. 


Let’s briefly look at each aphorism: 


1.23 isvara-pranidhanad va. 
1.23 Or by meditation on isvara [samadhi is attained]. 


These sitra-s present the Lord and the meditation on the Lord merely 
as an option (vd, or) for the attainment of asamprajidta samadhi, the 
realization of pure consciousness, the very goal of the system, liber- 
ation (kawalya). We may judge that attaining pure consciousness 
through isvara is the means par excellence, due to the unusual atten- 
tion (seven siitra-s)* on this one meditative technique. As an odject of 
meditation, God is quite important. But as gods go, Patafiyali’s isvara 
does not fit the mold, as much as the later commentators, influenced 
by the uprise of bhakti religion, seem to assume. It’s a matter of 
power—supernormal power. Curiously in this system as strictly defined 
by Patafijali, 7fvara has surprisingly little. 

Let’s briefly inspect the relevant passages. If we look only at the 
siitra-s we find a god uniquely conceived to fit the needs of the 
Samkhya-Yoga ontology and epistemology. Later tradition of com- 
mentary will revise this strange conception to fit the needs of bhakti 
tradition. VS 1.24 defines tsvara. 


* Considerably more than any other recommended object of meditation—most 
of which feature only one or two mentions. 
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God as Purity (Untouched by Karma) 


This all important definition of divinity focuses on purity. In other 
words, God is principally defined as that which is untouched by karma 
or the results of karma, i.e. the material world. Since getting out of 
the grip of karma is where we want to go, and where salvific Indian 
philosophy wants to takes us, 7Svara is the model, the paradigm of 
purity. God is ‘a special purusa’ or better yet (in my account), ‘a spe- 
cial case of purusa’. Who or what is purusa? In Samkhya-Yoga ontol- 
ogy purusa (pure consciousness) and prakrti (primordial matter) are 
the two Urprinciples which make up reality. Though the Vedic 
hymns speak of a primordial ‘male person’, purusa,’ who is sacrificially 
dismembered to create the world, the term purusa in Samkhya-Yoga 
has a technical meaning beyond the anthropomorphic myth. Purusa 
as ‘pure consciousness’ is the real core of our identity as persons, 
male or female, divine or human. Purusa is known by contrast with 
matter, prakrti. Purusa is immaterial, separate from matter, subjective, 
conscious, yet static, eternal, unmoved and unmoving, a witness to 
the play and display of the dynamic material world.® Purusa is the 
uncharacterizable mystery behind all awareness. Prakrtt is the tri- 
partite mystery behind all matter, all motion or action, including all 
mental activity. Purusa is not psychological, it is what is aware of the 
psychological, what makes the psychological conscious, seemingly ale. To 
know the core of the person, the pure consciousness, all thought 
must stop (YS 1.2). Since purusa is beyond matter, beyond time and 
space, it is also necessarily beyond number. There is, admittedly, 
convenient talk referring to the multiplicity (bahutva) of purusa-s, but 
that is philosophically misleading. ‘The principle of pure conscious- 
ness appears to be many because it is reflected (as it were) in the mate- 
rial plurality of individual intellects. An actual plurality of individual 
purusa-s makes no sense in this unique ontology. Purusa though the 
subjective pole in a dualistic system, is in itself a non-dual principle.’ 


> RV 10.90. 

° SKK 19. For this reason, since purusa is contrary to matter it is established as a) 
a witness, b) eternally separate, c) neutral, d) the perceiver, and yet e) a non-doer. 
Samkhyakarika of Isvarakrsna. 

’ Of course along with prakrti it forms a dual system of co-present ‘matter and 
spirit’, but as a fativa in itself, it is very much unlike prakrt. Matter is always tri- 
partite, a squirming mass of the three ‘strands’ (guna-s) which form all the objects 
of the universe in the 23 forms of prakrtic ‘evolutes’. Matter is plural, and creatures, 
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Prakrti by contrast 1s multiple—even tripartite in its unmanifest form, 
composed as it 1s by three ‘strands’. Here then is one bridge between 
God and human. The sublime purity known as ‘the Lord’ is noth- 
ing other than the non-dual purity of pure consciousness, which is 
present as the core of every conscious creature, and essentially 
untouched and free. So to know ourselves, the very core of ourselves, is to 
know god, the Lord, and to be saved. Suffering is really only a mis- 
understanding of who we really are, an identity with matter rather 
than spirit. But what is it that spirit knows? 


God as Omniscient Consciousness (Untouched by Thought) 


1.25 Tatra niratisayam sarvajiabiam. 
1.25 In this case the seed of the omniscient [one] is unsurpassed. 


The answer, and the other main characteristic of Patafyali’s isvara, 
is that purusa knows everything—isvara is omniscient, [svara ‘knows’ all, 
because 7fvara is the principle of knowingness—consciousness, not 
ratiocination. Thus all thinking (all thinging) must stop, in order to 
become aware of that which not being a thing, is aware of things. 
The psychological mind must stop its whirling for the light of pure 
consciousness (which illuminates the whirling) to be clearly distin- 
guished. This is liberating knowledge or the discernment of the dif- 
ference between the unchanging pure consciousness and the dynamism 
of prakri—including the ego, mind, and intellect and all material 
objects in the universe. So instead of God being the great mental- 
ist, who can answer any question, as in popular devotional piety, 
this zsvara is the impersonal light of consciousness itself. It does noth- 
ing but illuminate, it does not think or remember. In this sense it 
is the witness (saksen) only. Not a doer or thinker. It is omniscient 
then in the sense of being that by which all of prakrti is known, seen, 
witnessed. It is the eternal, unchanging knower in all minds. Without 
it nothing is ever known. 


their minds, and things the minds are aware of are all made of matter. They are 
all necessarily, plural, discrete, dynamic. Spirit, purusa, on the other hand is pure 
consciousness—quite beyond space and time, beyond division, number, and change, 
and thus beyond differentiation or extension. Consciousness in itself is non-dual— 
beyond the categories of one or many. 
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God as Teacher: the Source of Knowingness 


1.26 Sa piirvesim api guruh kalendinavacchedat. 
1.26 Since he transcends time, [he is] also the teacher of the 
ancients. 


Think of it: a deity who is not a doer, who has no will. Doing and 
willing are all part of prakrt. So this yogic deity is the ultimate in 
knowing, pure knowineness. Beyond thought. Beyond time. Since ‘he,’ 
the Lord, is beyond prakrti, beyond time and space, isvara is always 
available. Pure consciousness is always there to ‘teach,’ and ‘he’ only 
teaches one lesson to everyone, he teaches what he is, pure conscious- 
ness, simply by being pure consciousness, the total opposite, the ‘otally 
other to prakrti. He teaches the lesson which is always beyond the 
mind, beyond thought. And that’s all one needs to know. ‘The teacher 
(guru) and the lesson are one and never change. The eternal para- 
digm of pure consciousness. 

How to find this teacher, this lesson? By diminution, relinquish- 
ment of prakri. By transcending the material realm, leaving gross 
thought for finer thought till the finest level of mental activity is left 
behind for entirely seedless (nirbyja) samadhi, citta-vrtti-nirodha, the (YS 
1.2) definition of Yoga itself. Isvara is yoga. And Isvara is not only 
omniscient as the knower of prakrti, he is also OM-niscient! 


God as Mantra (Q.) (Meditation Inducing Sound) 


1.27 Tasya vacakah pranavah. ; 

1.27 The sound which expresses him is the pranava [OM]. 

1.28  Tapjapas tad-artha-bhavanam. 

1.28 Meditative repetition of it [results in] realization of its object. 


One becomes omniscient, realizing one’s true identity as pure con- 
sciousness, by extinguishing the operations of the mind. The knowl- 
edge of this identity, as purusa, with purusa, is the only thing worth 
knowing, the ultimate thing to know, the knowledge of everything which 
saves from suffering. Salvific omniscience. And the best way to quiet 
the mind is with the name of god, the name of pure consciousness, 
the hummm of pranava, the mantra Om. Om is the sound which man- 
ifests Isvara. The name of god, it seems is the purest (most satwic) 
object for meditative reduction of the operations of the mind. If I 
am correct here, meditative repetition (japa) of the sound which evokes 
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pure consciousness, refines itself quietly through all the quieter and 
quieter levels of existence Patafyjali details, vitarka, vicdra, dnanda, asmuta, 
all the levels of samprajiata or relatwe samadhi, prakrti-based meditation. 
Finally this meditative process of settling down brings the mind to 
its purest and quietest state where the difference between purusa and 
prakrti can be distinguished, and prakrti dissolves, having finished its 
job. Patafiyali early on noted the consequences of effective meditation, 
when the waves of the mind settle down: 


1.3 tada drastuh svariipe *vasthinam. 

1.3. Then the seer [pure consciousness] abides in its essential nature.® 

1.4 urtti-sariipyam ttaratra. 

1.4 Otherwise [consciousness] appears to be identical with the 
operations of awareness. 


God as Anthropomorphic Object of Devotion 


I break with conventional practice in my attempt to understand 
Patafiyali, himself. Wherever possible I try to understand the YS with- 
out recourse to the later commentaries which have shaped the tra- 
ditional understanding—shaped and reshaped Patafyali according to 
the changing religious and political currents, as theologians are want 
to do. I aspire to see what Patafijali saw—to make logical sense of 
the YS in terms of the basic Samkhya-Yoga philosophy of the time.° 
It is a raw viewpoint easy to miss, given the traditional importance of 
later commentaries in framing and thereby adapting the original text. 

Let’s contrast this radical view of god as pure consciousness with 
the more traditional view of Isvara in the commentaries steeped in 
the developing devotional tradition. The popular and devotional con- 
ception of God in Hinduism is that of a person equipped with a 
superabundance of power and perfection. Witness for example Arjuna’s 
description of the famous theophany of Lord Krsna in the Bhagavad 
Gita, also seen as a yoga-Sastra: 


8 Literally: “Then there is the abiding of the seer in own-nature.’ 

° Naturally there is always the likelihood that I am simply adding my voice to the 
commentaries, i.e. adapting Patafjali to the 21st century, seeing the YS through my 
own lens. Of course that is true too. I have no other recourse. But a fresh vision of 
Patafijali based on a sincere attempt to read the siitra-s as a coherent philosophical 
system in keeping with the assumed ontology of the Samkhyakarika can tell us some- 
thing new. It gives us a simple clear vision of Patafjali’s god as consciousness itself. 
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I see Thee with many arms, stomachs, mouths and eyes, everywhere 
infinite in form; I see no end nor middle nor beginning of Thee, O 
Lord of all, O universal form! (16) 


I behold thee with diadem, club and discus as a mass of light shin- 
ing everywhere with the radiance of flaming fire and the sun, difficult 
to regard, beyond all measure. (17) 


Thou art the imperishable, the highest to be known; Thou art the 
final resting place of this universe; Thou art the immortal guardian of 
eternal law; Thou art, I think, the primal spirit [purusa]. (18) 


I behold Thee without beginning, middle or end, of infinite power, of 
innumerable arms, the moon and the sun as Thine eyes, Thy face as 
a shining fire, burning this universe with Thy radiance... . (19) 


Hail to Thee in front and in the rear, hail to Thee on every side, O 
all; infinite in power and immeasurable in strength. Thou penetratest 
all and therefore Thou art all. (40)!° 


Isvara is defined in YS 1.24 as purusa-visesa a special or particular 
kind or instance of purusa. If one sees this designation through the 
doctrine of the plurality of purusa-s, one would incline with the ortho- 
dox commentaries to understand the phrase to mean that Igvara is 
a special individual purusa distinct and separate from all other indi- 
vidual purusa-s. How does he differ? He differs in that only he is 
‘untouched by deposits, fruition, actions, or afflictions’ The com- 
mentators understand this to mean that whereas all other individual 
purusa-s are first ignorant and may later find liberation, Isvara is 
never ignorant, never bound; he is always unblemished and enlight- 
ened, without beginning or end: 


As there is a prior end to bondage for a liberated person, for Igvara 
this is not known. Nor, as there is a later point of eventual bondage 
for one dissolved into prakyti is there any such thing for Iévara. He is, 
however, ever liberated, ever the Lord.!! 


Further, /svara is understood as a unique or special purusa in the 
sense that he has ‘eternal preeminence’ (Sasvatike utkarsah), by definition, 
unsurpassed superiority (azsvarya)—for if any one surpassed it, that 


'° Eliot Deutsch (1968), The Bhagavad Gita, University Press of America (New 
York) pp. 96-99, (B.G.11.16-19, 40). 

" YSB on 1.24: yathéd muktasya piired bandhakotth prajtdyate naivam tsvarasya, yatha va 
prakrtilinasya uttara bandhakotth sambhavyate nawwam tsvarasya. Sa tu sadawa muktah sadawesvara 
alt. 
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one would then be the highest one, the Isvara. The Yogasitrabhasya 
(YSB) on YS 1.24 concludes: “Therefore, he whose power is free 
from any equal or superior is ISvara, and this is what is implied by 
the term “purusa-visesa”’ 

Vyasa, for his part, frames his whole discussion of Isvara (before 
1.24) with a theistic assumption, asking: ‘Now then, who is this 
[entity] called Isvara other than purusa and prakrti?’!? The implica- 
tion, which is not entirely clear, is in any case contrary to the idea 
of Isvara as pure consciousness only. It probably points to Vyasa’s 
understanding of Iévara as a unique combination of prakrti and purusa. 
Certainly there is a sense here that in a philosophical realm of strict 
dualism, Isvara is a special case, something beyond, different from, 
or additional to'’ the two fundamental components of the Samkhya- 
Yoga ontology. Feuerstein, for example, goes so far as to posit that 
Isvara is understood here as a third ontological reality in addition 
to prakyti and purusa.'* This may be going too far, but it certainly 
points out the philosophical dilemma of trying to fit personal the- 
ism where neither the séra-s nor the overarching philosophy have 
any room. The result is a tangled web which contrasts glaringly with 
Patafijali’s laconic presentation. 

According to Vyasa (1.24) Isvara’s ‘. .. perpetual superiority (wékarsa) 
is due to the employment of superior sattva (prakrstasattoopadanad).’ 
This sattva refers to the buddhi (buddhisattva) of Ivara which is the first 
and most predominantly pure (sattvic, 1.e. predominating in the guna 
sattva) evolute of prakrtt. According to Vyasa, possession of such a 
preeminent buddhisattva (purer, presumably, than the buddhis of enlight- 
ened purusa-s who were once ignorant) is the reason why Ivara is 
Isvara. In other words Vyasa, in the guise of merely commenting, 
in effect substitutes buddhi-visesa a special case of buddhi, for purusa- 
visesa “a special case of pure consciousness,’ which actually appears 
in the YS. Once Iévara is relativized, conjoined with an eternal 
divinely pure, material, and capable intellect—the door is open to 
personal theism and bhakti-visesa a special and personal piety. 

Vyasa supports his philosophically questionable point about God’s 
supreme buddhi by bringing in the authority of scripture (a relatively 


2 atha pradhaina-purusa-vyatirikta ko’yam tSvaro nameti. 
'S Arya, 1986, p. 282, translates the vyatirikta compound ‘in addition to.’ 
' Feuerstein, 1980, p. 1 ff 
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desperate and rare defense in Samkhya-Yoga philosophizing): for 
scripture and the Lord’s supreme sata mutually and eternally prove 
each other.'? The commentary on the next sétra-s, especially 1.25 
simply flesh out Isvara’s skeletal sata with all the expected super- 
natural qualities of a personal God. What Vyasa leaves out, the later 
commentators fill in until there is nothing very special about Patafyali’s 
special theology elements. 

So far in the specialized vocabulary of the YS itself, the term isvara 
has been equated to pure consciousness (1.23) in which there is tran- 
scendental knowledge (1.25), described as the timeless source (guru) 
of traditional wisdom (1.26). The only specific appellation of this 
Isvara has not been by personal or individual name, Visnu or Siva, 
but by the ‘significant sound’ (vaécaka) Om. If Patarfiyali had a specific 
personal deity in mind, or an anthropomorphic image it is not indi- 
cated in the YS. In fact, given the significant focus on Iévara it 
would seem that the YS is intentionally going out of the way not to 
personalize the Lord. Although this seems in keeping with the strict 
dualism of the system, the commentaries, largely from outside Samkhya- 
Yoga, seem just as determined to personalize (repersonalize?) the 
yogic Igvara, even perhaps, at the expense of understanding Patafijali’s 
system as a whole. 

This conflict of interpretations meets its most significant watershed 
with respect to 7svara-pranidhdna ‘meditation’? or ‘special devotion’ directed 
to tsvara. Vyasa sets the interpretive angle and the diction, as usual, 
for further commentators by characterizing pranidhana as bhakti-visesa, 
a special kind of devotion: 


Due to pranidhana, a special kind of devotion bhakti, Isvara, being inclined 
by [this] longing (abhidhyana) alone, bestows grace on him. Thus for 
the yogin the attaimment of samadhi and [its] fruit is [made] nearest 
of all by [sheer] longing.'® 


'S His point seems to be that the infallible perfection of the scripture, esp. the 
Veda, could only have its source in the supremely pure buddhi of God. The argu- 
ment in 1.25 for the omniscience of God’s unobstructed buddhi also helps to explain 
the infallible perfection of scripture, the source of knowledge for all that goes beyond 
the senses and reason, since it is all-pervasive and independent of instruments for its 
direct knowledge. Also scripture testifies to the existence and specific nature of God. 

'8 (1.23) pranidhanad bhaktivisesad avarjita isvaras tam anugrhnati abhidhyanamdtrena, tad- 
ablidhyanad api_yogina adsannatamah samadhilabhah phalam ca bhavati it. ‘To sample another 
translation, Woods, 1914, p. 48 renders Vyasa on 1.23: 
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Vacaspati Misra comments relatively briefly on this sitra. He amplifies 
Vyasa’s remarks by glossing tsvara-pranidhana as ‘a special kind of men- 
tal, verbal, or bodily devotion’ and noting that longing (abhidhyana) 


means ‘the wish that something desired but not attained may be his’.!” 


He glosses ‘inclined’ (dvarjita) as ‘brought face to face’ (abhimukhikrta). 
This tack is typically literal and anthropomorphic. Vacaspati Misra 
is ready to supply explication in terms of devotional detail. 

‘Mental, verbal, and bodily devotion’ would seemingly cover the 
totality of life-thought, word, and deed. This does not seem to cor- 
respond to the simple Om meditation Patafiyali mentions. Or per- 
haps by ‘bodily devotion’ he refers to devotional ritual such as pija?"® 
What is in his mind’s eye? 

It is quite possible that the image Vacaspati has in mind surfaces 
in a comment he makes with respect to YS 1.38: Or on the basis 
of knowledge gained in dreams or in sleep [the awareness gains sta- 
bility] (svapna-nidra-jianalambanam va). Vyasa’s comment reveals very 
little, but Vacaspati embellishes a striking anthropomorphic dream- 
image of Siva (mahesvara) which he suggests for contemplation (out- 
side of sleep). Woods translation does a good job of capturing 
Vacaspati’s poetic bhakti 


For when in his dream he adores {aradhayante} the Exalted MaheSvara’s 
image {pratimam} which abides within a sequestered forest and seems 
as if it were sculptured out of the moon’s orb; [and] its members and 
limbs are soft as lotus stems; it is made of precious jasmine and Malatt 


By devotion, by a special kind of adoration, the Isvara inclines [to him] and 
favours him merely because of [this yogin’s] profound-desire. Also as a result of the 
profound desire for Him, the yogin becomes most near to the attainment of con- 
centration and to [isolation] the result [of concentration]. 

'7 The term abhidhyana might be translated by ‘focused thought’ or ‘meditation’. 
Its relation to dhyana is obvious. Just so, glossing the word as emotional/devotional 
is significant here and probably in keeping with Vy4asa’s personalistic understand- 
ing which comes out more clearly in 1.24 ff Of course, it is my thesis that this 
contrasts with what may be understood from Patajfijali alone. 

'8 Hauer, 1958, pp. 149-151, notes that the Jabaladarsana Upanisad, an early Yoga 
(or Sannyasa) Upanisad, which, like the YS, speaks of eight subdivisions of yoga prac- 
tice, includes in its lists twice as many _yama and niyama practices as the YS. Under 
nyama, however, it omits 7svara-pranidhaina and svddhyaya of the YS, but does include 
tsvara-piyana (‘worshiping, honoring the Lord’) and japa. Although Hauer dates this 
Upanisad ca. 500-300 B.C.E. Deussen (1980, pp. 678-715) would put it at the 
time of the Moksadharma (200 B.C.E.-200 C.E.) In any case the difference in 
Patafjali’s list and phrasing seems significant: the bhakti influence has been essen- 
tially curtailed. 
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flowers; it captivates the heart. When in the very [act of adoration] he 
awakens with mind in undisturbed calm; then, reflecting upon that same 
[image] which had become the object supporting the perception in his 
dream, while his central organ is identical in form with that [object], 
his mind-stuff citta reaches a stable state in that very [condition. .. .'° 


It is interesting that in commentary to 1.27 Vacaspati Misra also 
refers to Isvara with the term mahesvara (Great Lord), Siva’s special 
title. MaheSvara is very much the focus of Viana Bhiksu’s Yogavarttika 
(ca. 1550-1600 C.E.). It seems that the later the commentary, the 
more explicitly the theistic devotional interpretation is spelled out. 
Vynana Bhiksu’s references leave little to be filled in by the readers 
reason or imagination. His most important text for interpreting the 
Isvara doctrine of Patafijali is the Linga Purana (9.36.1—18) which he 
quotes extensively as a clear exposition of the whole meaning of YS 
1.24—28.°° Linga Purana (LP), though it may contain very ancient 
material, probably dates from around the late eighth century.”' Its 
exposition of the YS seems to combine the essential points of both 
Patafijali and Vyasa with a well-developed Saiva theology. The Isvara 
of the YS is here explicitly called Isa, Mahesvara, Siva, Sarva, 
Bhagavan, Paramesvara, Paramatman, Sambhi, and Rudra, and 
identified with the supreme sivatativa, the principle of Siva, although 
it admits that among all of his designations (vd@caka) the pranava, Om 
is considered the supreme.” 

The LP uses six verses (9.36.1—6) to explicate YS 1.24—estab- 
lishing that Siva is not connected in any way with the five afflictions 
(klesa-s), action (karma), fruitions (vipaka-s), and impressions (samskara-s). 
It calls him in 9.36.6 pums-visesa (a particular man or person; pums 1s 
roughly equivalent and etymologically related to purusa) and further 
spells out Siva’s nature in accord with the devotional theism that we 
see increasingly reflected in the commentaries of the YS: Paramesvara 


'S Woods, 1914, p. 76. Words in {} are my addition to clarify important terms. 

*” The text, quoted in Rukmani, vol. 1, p. 166: tadidamisvarapranidhdnddvetyadisii- 
traganoktamarthajatam lingapurane spastam pradarsitam. 

?! Farquhar, for example, relegates the Liga Purana to the middle of the period 
of the Sakta systems, 550-900 C.E., noting that the Liga Purina includes a long 
section on the meaning of Om and the letters of the alphabet ‘in the manner of 
the Sakta treatises’, pp. 195-6. 

2 LP 9.36.12 ‘pranavo vacakatasya swvasya paramatmanah/ Sivarudradisabdandm pranavo 
hi parah smratah//quoted by Viana Bhiksu in Rukmani 166-167. 
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is the Supreme God (paro devo) and the Blessed Lord (bhagavan) and 
as such is both beyond the entire manifest universe ( prapancadakhilat 
parah) and free from the conscious and non-conscious (cetandcetanon- 
muktah), i.e., prakrti and purusa.* Later verses of the LP (7-9) paral- 
lel to YS1.25-26, establish Siva as omniscient and guru (even of 
Brahma) and seem actually to follow Vyasa’s points more closely 
than the words of Patafijali. LP 12-13 establishes Siva as the refer- 
ent for Om-japa and meditation by which one quickly attains the 
supreme perfection.** LP 14-8 establishes that MaheSvara is supreme 
and unitary and without beginning or end while innumerable sub- 
ordinate Brahmas, Visnus, and Rudras come and go. Although 
Vijnana Bhiksu with his Vedantin outlook seems to reconcile MaheSvara 
as the Absolute brahman (LP 9.36.14) and the meditative use of Om 
as a means to identify aman and brahman (commentary on YS 1.28) 
the earlier commentaries find little of interest in such impersonal 
meditative practice. 

In Vyasa and Vacaspati Misra we do not see the focus on meditative 
practice which one might expect from Patafijali’s explicit identification 
of isvara-pranidhana with pranava-japa in 1.27-29,. Vyasa shows he is 
aware of this identification in his commentary on 1.29, yet he makes 
little of it, preferrmg to emphasize emotional and personal devotion. 
The commentaries use surprisingly little of the Samkhya-Yoga ontology, 
the specific structure and mechanics of a dualistic, realistic world or 
the systematic and actually mechanistic psychology created for under- 
standing meditative process. Instead the mechanics of isvara-pranidhdna 
are more or less reduced to those of devotional religion: the yogin 
longs for the Lord, offering all action, renouncing all fruit in favor 
of the Lord (YSB 2.1, 2.32). As a result the Lord inclines toward him 
and compassionately bestows his grace, miraculously enabling samadhi 
by dint of his omnipotence. In this way the Lord and devotional 
practice must be seen as anomalies, pious exceptions to the dualistic, 


3 pumvisesah paro devo bhagavan paramesvarah/ 
cetanacetanonmuktah prapancadakhilatparah/ / 
LP 9.36.6, in Rukmani p. 166. 

4 pranavo vacakatasya Sivasya paramatmanah/ 
Swarudradisabdanam pranavo hi parah smrtah// 
Samboh pranavavacyasya bhdvana tayapad api/ 
asu siddhth para prapya bhavatyeva na samsayah 
LP 9.36.12-13, in Rukmani, p. 166. 
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impersonal viewpoint in the rest of the YS. The approach is clearly 
mythic rather than philosophical, emotive rather than cognitive. 
Vacaspati Misra shows more of the roots of his interpretation in 
commentary on the utility or necessity of tapas, svddhydya, and isvara- 
pranidhana, the main examples of ‘practical yoga’ (kriya-yoga). Set with 
the perceived challenge of justifying a second discourse on yoga in 
chapter Two he quotes the Visnu Purana (6.7.33) to support the neces- 
sity of a preliminary, purifying stage of yoga. Even more significantly 
in the same section he quotes a key passage from the Bhagavad Gita: 


Your prerogative is in action alone; never ever in the fruits: the motive 
for action should never be in the fruits, let there not be attachment 
to inaction.” 


Here it seems the interpreters are confusing or intentionally mixing 
the famous karma-yoga of the Bhagavad Gita with the kriyd-yoga of the 
YS. Naturally the Gita, which styles itself as _yoga-Sastra, a ‘scripture 
of yoga’, and delineates eighteen ‘yogas’ in as many chapters, is 
probably a formidable influence on the commentators. The Gita, 
whose appeal and popularity goes well beyond the YS, but whose 
thinking is far from systematic, marks the great synthesis of personal 
and impersonal views of divinity. Of course the personal bhakti strain 
in the Gita is the dominant one. An interpreter who sees the YS 
through the eyes of the Gita, will not see it clearly in its own right. 
The unique philosophic vision of the YS cannot be explicated by 
merely liquefying it in the melting pot of the Gia, where several 
doctrines are equal, but bhakti-yoga more equal. It seems more just 
to interpret a text in terms of its own categories. If the yoga of the 
YS is a kind of Samkhya, then such Samkhya-Yoga viewpoints, how- 
ever impersonal, might best be applied. An understanding of the YS 
as it is in itself must not overemphasize the elements which most 
appeal to later philosophical and religious systems. 

The term pranidhana itself has many meanings. It derives from the 
verb Vdha (place, put) + pra (before, in front of) + nz (down) (Panini 


> karmanyevadhikaraste ma phalesu kadacana ma karmaphalahetur bhiir ma te sango ‘sto 
akarmant. He quotes another similar passage from an unknown source which Vijfiana 
Bhiksu identifies as smytt: 


Whatever I do intentionally or unintentionally, whether propitious or unpro- 
pitious, all that I surrender to Thee. I do it all impelled by Thee (kamato ‘kamato 
vapi _yatkaromi Subhasubham/ Tatsarvam twayi samyastam watprayuktah karomyaham/ /). 
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8.4.17). The simple sense seems to be fo place down and/or in front 
of. From this a variety of uses are noted by Monier-Williams includ- 
ing: deposit, place in, bring in, set (a gem) in, apply, touch, turn or 
direct eyes or thoughts upon, with mind (manas) to give whole atten- 
tion to, reflect, consider.*® As a neuter noun pranidhaina could mean 
devotion, in the sense, perhaps, of putting down one’s offering before the 
feet of the Lord. 

Buddhists use pranidhana in the classical period to refer to the ‘vow, 
or aspiration’ of a new Bodhisattva, subsequent to his accepting the 
thought of enlightenment (bodhi-citta), strengthening his resolve to attain 
enlightenment and to free all creatures.”’ This determination might be 
seen as a kind of devotion, less to the Buddha as Lord than to becom- 
ing liberated and liberating, a devotion to duty. This Buddhist usage 
seems closer to the sense in the YS, than that of sectarian Hindu 
bhaktt. In the midst of Buddhist bhakti, meditation and impersonal 
liberation are still in the foreground. Perhaps L. Freer’s explanation 
of the Buddhist usage comes closest also to the sense of the term in 
the YS: ‘Pranidhaina sigmifié disposition particulere Wesprit, application del 
esprit a un objet determine’’*® This puts pranidhdna clearly parallel to 
the old sense of yoga and meditation as a harnessing or disciplining 
of the spirit for a particular task, especially the task of liberation. 

Indeed, the meditative sense of pranidhdna is the strongest possi- 
bility. Kalidasa uses the term as ‘profound religious meditation’ or 
in compounds as ‘abstract contemplation of’ in Raghwamsa.?? Indian 
medical texts such as Caraka and Susruta used the term in the sense 
of applying a remedy for a disease, such as mantras for snakebite.” 
The Yogic means of fixing the attention on Isvara, pure conscious- 
ness, was as Patafyali tells us, not by emotional longing before the 


2° M. Monier-Williams 1979, p. 660a. 

*” Dayal, pp. 64-6. For example, the Lalita Vistara, the famous biography of the 
Buddha, states Siddhartha’s early pranidhana in this way: ‘I will attain the immor- 
tal, undecaying, pain-free bod, and free the world from all pain.’ 161.19; 163.16; 
175.13; 361.3 etc. The becomes more elaborate in some texts such as the Suwkhdavati- 
yitha, in the Dasa-bhiimka-sitra where it is tenfold. 

8 Tbid., p. 64. He quotes Freer in the Journal Asiatique, Paris (1881), p. 476. 

2° M. Monier-Williams, p. 660. 

*° According to the Indian medical science of the time, Ayurveda, mantras were 
key components in healing rituals, and well known, even to the present day for 
their ability to neutralize such concentrated poisons as snake venom. Even later 
more ‘rational’ medical methods in later times were recommended to be used ‘mantra- 
vat’, ‘like mantra-s.’ See here K. G. Zysk on mantra use in Ayurveda, (1989). 
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image of the Lord, nor by renouncing the fruit of daily activities in 
his name, but by mentally applying oneself to the name, the mantra Om, 
which reduces mental activities to the silence of pure consciousness. 
To understand this more completely, we must go more deeply into 
the history and earlier traditions behind this practice, for which there 
is little room here. 

If we assume the possibility that Yoga as a theistic darsana has in 
tsvara only a very impersonal Lord, whose divine nature is merely 
pure consciousness, omniscient in a salvific sense but not an omnipo- 
tent doer, does Patafijali then leave the yogic universe with a power 
vacuum? Not at all. Functionally there are other Lords in Patafyali’s 
world; things are not always as they seem. Indeed, one might argue, 
beyond the obvious 7svara of Books One and Two, who functions 
only as an object of meditation, the real god or gods (in a tradi- 
tional sense) of the yogic universe are revealed in Book Three: ‘The 
Epiphany of Divine Powers (Vibhiite-pada). 


The Bridge: God as Yogin (Siddha) 


Where the concept of deity is so divested of phenomenal power and 
supernatural glory, the concept of the human being, qua _yogin, rises 
to fill the vacuum. In Book Three of the YS we come to see the 
successful yogin and his earthly Master are the real God(s) of Yoga.*! 
It will be instructive in this regard to review the range of divine or 
supernormal powers (vibhiiti-s, siddhi-s) unabashedly attributed to the 
yogin himself as he increasingly purifies his mind/body complex. 


Supernormal Powers in Chapter One 


In the first chapter of the YS mention of supernormal powers other 
than the eternal omniscience and untouchable purity of Iévara is rel- 
atively infrequent. Here the basis of powers and liberation is the 
main focus—meditative states. The chapter offers an overview of the 


5! By real god here, I mean the notion of god in the popular sense of an anthro- 
pomorphic person with omnipotence as well as omniscience as evidenced in the lit- 
erature of Saiva and Vaisnava devotion. From the viewpoint of Samkhya-Yoga, 
both purusa and prakrti are equally real. 
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salvific meditative path. The extension of human capacity in Chapter 
One is directly oriented to the development of extraordinary states 
seen in the two kinds of samadhi and the four levels of samapatti, as 
well as the state of dispassion and supreme dispassion. There is men- 
tion of intensity of fervor (1.22), the necessity of faith, energy, mind- 
fulness, coherent awareness (samadhi), and intuitive perception (1.20), 
and a series of means to make the awareness tranquil, clear and 
steady (1.33-39). 

As the chapter progresses, it becomes clear, however, that the 
yogin’s states of coherent awareness involve unusually subtle and lumi- 
nous perceptions (1.36, 1.144—47). Indeed, a particular level of subtle 
perception (nvicdra samapatti) (1.48) which reveals truth (rtambhara 
praia) is mentioned. These levels of meditation are the basis of super- 
normal power. In the following chapters these powers are discussed 
at great length. 


Supernormal Powers in Chapters Two, Three, and Four 


Chapter Two offers a list of supernormal attainments technically known 
later as vibhiti-s or siddhi-s.* These powers are achieved by perfect- 
ing the so-called external subdivisions of yoga. YS 2.28 states ‘When 
the wnpurities are destroyed by the performance of the [different/subdwisions of 
yoga, the light of knowledge [extends all the way] up to the perception of the 
difference [of buddhi and purusa].’ It 1s clear that these powers are meant 
to represent an ever-extending range of mastery up to the final per- 
ception of the difference between buddhi and purusa, the doorway to 
kawalya. 


® The term vibhiiti, used as the title of YS chapter 3, comes from verb root bhii 
+vi, which means to arise, be manifested, developed, expand, appear, suffice, be 
adequate; pervade, or fill. It is related to noun wbhu meaning Lord, ruler, sovereign, 
or king—also applied to Brahma, Visnu, and Siva as well as the sun and the moon. 
As an adjective vibhu can mean omnipresent, far-extending, all-pervading, abundant, 
mighty, or great. The term wibhiitt, then, has a wide range of meanings and asso- 
ciations: development, multiplication, expansion, plenty, abundance, manifestation 
of might, great power, superhuman power (esp. eight faculties anzman etc.), the might 
of a king or great Lord, sovereign power, greatness, splendor, glory, magnificence, 
fortune, welfare, etc. (Monier Williams, Sanskrit-English Dictionary). 

The term seddhi (4.1) is also used in yoga philosophy for supernormal powers. it 
comes from the verb Vsidh (weak form of Vsddh) to succeed, attain, be accomplished, 
be successful, to hit a mark, to attain one’s object, become perfect, attain beati- 
tude; to be valid, to be proved or demonstrated etc. (Monier-Wilhams, Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary, p. 1215). 
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Chapter 3 continues the list of powers attained by perfecting the 
subdivisions of yoga, focusing on the zfernal subdivisions, the trinity 
of fixity (dhdrana), meditation (dhyana), and coherent awareness (samdadht). 
These three components of the meditative process are practiced simul- 
taneously. As the overall practice of meditation they are given the 
name of convergence (samyama). This convergence is separated for the sake 
of analysis into three elements. 

The first, fixety (dhdrand) means ‘holding awareness in a [particu- 
lar] place.’ (3.1) Vyasa notes that this means either an object (Om, 
for example) or a location such as the cakra of the navel, the lotus 
of the heart, forehead, etc.** The second practice, dhyana, meditation 
is the ‘continual abstraction of a single object in this fixity’ (3.2). 
This is the repetitive element, the essence of japa, a continuous flow 
of a particular thought which is free (with detachment) to sink to 
quieter and more subtle levels of repetition and concomitant experience. 
Coherent awareness (samadii, the third practice, is the resultant state of 
one-pointedness in which the repeated object ‘presents itself [trans- 
parently] as the object alone.’ In terms of meditative levels, convergence 
only involves the bottom three levels of absorption free of ordinary 
thinking, judgments, and verbal mixture, i.e. the nzvitarka levels. 

In these levels coherent awareness is so strong as to exhibit a great 
empowerment of the human mind, an epiphany of divine potential. 


* Tt is interesting that later forms of yoga, particularly Tantric forms go into 
much explicit detail with respect to mystical physiology of such places, the seven 
major cakra-s and countless minor ones, which are inevitably connected with mantra 
repetition and the theory of kundalini. 

It is a curious fact that in the modern West, the thinking process is felt to be 
located in the head. William James, for example, located the human sense of indi- 
viduality, the locus of our sense of individual consciousness as identical with cer- 
tain almost subliminal sensations of ‘intracephalic muscular adjustments’ and ‘breath 
moving outwards between the glottis and the nostrils.’ (“The Notion of Consciousness’ 
in The Writings of William James, p. 183, J. J. McDermott, ed. 1967). Such a view 
is undoubtedly promoted by the scientific knowledge of brain function. Since, how- 
ever, the brain is not a tactile organ there is no real reason other than cultural 
why thought or awareness should be ‘felt’ and localized in the head. Non-Western 
cultures and Western culture before modern times have almost universally located 
the thinking process in the heart or navel regions. That the yogin might hold his 
thinking, even of a mantra, in a variety of locations is not so odd as it may sound. 
Shifting the felt location of the thinking process even a short distance might, indeed, 
result in a corresponding shift from the habitual narrow identification with the 
mind/body complex to an expansive, more impersonal identity. 
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Just as a laser beam, every photon coherently in step both in phase 
and frequency, displays exponentially greater power than the scat- 
tered and diverse light from an ordinary bulb, so the supernormal 
powers of the coherent human awareness necessarily result from 
samadhi: Patafyali lists them matter-of-factly. The following table will 
help to organize the material stretching over three chapters: 


Mastery of: 


Results in: 


moral laws (yama-s): (such as) 


(2.35) non-violence 

(2.36) truthfulness 

(2.37) non-stealing 

(2.38) chastity 

(2.39) non-attachment 
disciplines (niyama-s) 

(2.40) cleanliness 


(2.42) contentment 
(2.43) purification 
(2.44) internalization 
(svadhyaya) 

(2.45) tSvara-pranidhana 
(2.48) yogic postures 
(2.52) (4th) breath control 


(2.53) (same) 

(2.55) sense withdrawal 
(internal subdivisions) 
(3.5) convergence 
Special Applications: 
Convergence on: 

(3.16) 3 processes of 


transformation*! 


hostility abandoned in one’s presence 
results of action conform to one’s speech 
all jewels present themselves to one 
special power (virya) 

perfect knowledge of mysteries of birth 


disgust for others bodies 
lack of sexual attraction 
purity of awareness 
inner happiness 
one-pointedness 
mastery of senses 
capacity for experience of pure 
consciousness 
incomparable happiness 
perfection of body and senses 
communion with chosen deity 


perfection of samadhi 

no affliction from pairs of opposites 
that which obscures illumination is 
destroyed 

capacity for mental fixity 

supreme mastery of the senses 


inner intuitive vision 


Result in: 
knowledge of past and future 


** More details about this convergence and the mechanics of time are furnished 


in both 3.52 and 4.12-4.16. 
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Table (cont.) 


Mastery of: 


Results in: 


(3.17) distinction of sound, 
object, and idea 

(3.18) direct perception of 
mental impressions 

(3.19) direct perception of 
thoughts 

(3.21) appearance of body 
(3.22) action [or karmic 
impressions] (karma [or 
karmaSaya]) or on omens 
(3.23) friendliness etc. 


(3.25) directing light of subtle 


sensory processes 
(3.26) the sun 
(3.27) the moon 
(3.28) the pole star 
(3.29) navel circle (cakra) 
(3.30) throat cavity 
(3.31) ‘tortoise’ nadi 
(3.32) light in the head 
(3.33) [light of] intuition 
(pratibha) 

(3.34) the heart [cakra?] 


(3.35) that-which-exists-purely- 
for-its-own-sake (knowledge of 


purusa) 
(3.36) knowledge of purusa 


(3.38) loosening of cause of 
bondage [to the body] and 
knowledge of movement* 


knowledge of sounds of all beings 
knowledge of former births 
knowledge of another’s mind 


invisibility 
knowledge of death 


corresponding strength 

knowledge of the subtle, the obscure, or 
the distant 

knowledge of the cosmos 

knowledge of the arrangement of the stars 
knowledge of stellar motion 

knowledge of body structure 
disappearance of hunger and thirst 
steadiness 

vision of Perfected Ones 

knowledge of everything 


knowledge (perception, awareness) of the 
faculty of awareness (cttta-samvil) 
consciousness 


divine intuition (pratibha) 

divine hearing 

divine feeling 

divine sight 

divine taste 

divine smell 

entrance of awareness into another[’s] body 


*® This power as well as the powers in 3.39 and 3.40 may not be the result of 
convergence per se, although inclusion in the context of other convergences seems 
to imply as much. The grammatical construction is not parallel to the phrasing of 
the other convergences before and after. The mastery of the up-breath and the middle- 
breath might have more to do with pranayama than convergence. Even so there is 
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Table (cont.) 


Mastery of: Results in: 

(3.39) conquest of the one is unimpeded with respect to water, 
‘up-breath’ (uddna) mud, thorns, etc. and [power of] ascent 
(3.40) conquest of midbreath effulgence 

(samana) 

(3.41) relationship between divine power of hearing 

hearing and space 

(3.42) relationship between movement through space (or sky) 


body and space and 
absorption in [the thought of] 
a light cotton tuft 


(3.43) discarnate awareness”® destruction of that which obscures 
illumination 

(3.44) grossness, essential nature conquest of the elements 

nature, subtlety, inherence, powers of miniaturization etc.** (i.e. 

purposefulness of the magnification, levitation,” extension," 

elements*’ irresistible desire, lordship, sovereign 


command,"' wish realization), perfection of 


the body, invulnerability 


no reason to doubt the possibility of convergence of the mind upon breath since 
the two are characteristically closely related in yoga. 

°° This occurs in the context of other convergences but it is unclear whether it 
is a convergence itself or the result of something else, for example, the pranayama 
mentioned with the same terminology in 2.52. Discarnates as a class of being (which 
along with prakrtilaya-s may represent a detour in the ladder of accession of medi- 
tative states ‘with-seed’ towards the ultimate ‘seedless’ state) are mentioned in 1.19. 
Here the discarnate experience is treated in a more positive context as something 
which purifies the buddhi. This is understandable since identification of pure con- 
sciousness with the mind/body complex is the main feature of egoism and igno- 
rance. Some loosening of this identification is already foreshadowed in 3.38 which 
describes the mechanics of awareness entering another(’s) body. 

*7 This means convergence on the first of the triad of object perceived, process 
of perception, and perceiver. This convergence which must be on savicdra level of 
meditation (sampatti) though with respect to grossness, possibly even the savitarka 
Sampattt 1s involved. 

38 The etc. seems to be a reference to the eight classical supernormal powers 
listed in parentheses. The Sanskrit terms are animan, mahiman, laghiman, (gariman), 
prapti, prakamya, vasitva (isitva), wsitrtva, and _yatra-kama-vasdyitva. See Vyasa’s commen- 
tary for YS 3.45. For slightly different list see SK 48. 

* Though Vyasa does not mention it, some lists include the opposite of such 
levitation, gariman, ‘becoming heavy,’ ‘heavitation?,’ as in SK 48. 

* From Vyasa’s commentary this power means something like omnipresent reach, 
Le., touching the moon, etc. 

“| This power according to Vyasa means ‘to govern manifestation, disappearance, 
and disposition [of the elements etc.].’ 
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Table (cont.) 


Mastery of: Results in: 

(3.47) perception process mastery of the senses: speed fast as thought, 
(grahana), 1.e., its essential perception without senses," conquest of 
nature, am-ness, inherence, unmanifest, matter (pradhana)" 
purposefulness 

(3.49) knowledge of the dominion over all states of existence, 
difference between intellect omniscience, infinite knowledge, cessation 
and pure consciousness of thinking about one’s own existence, 


cessation of afflictions, cessation of action 
or impressions of action. 


Reading the list of stddhi-s, even in this condensed format, must serve 
to dispel the idea that supernormal powers are of little importance 
in the YS. The list is a yogic inventory of the far range of human 
potential—where the human and the dwine coalesce. In a sense reading 
the inventory of supernormal powers is similar to reading a litany 
of divine names (ndéma-stotra).* Such appellations in a ndma-stotra are 
often not simple names but actually short descriptions of the supe- 
rior nature and superpowers of the deity. Here the powers and per- 
fections of the yogin who is approaching liberation are invested with 
more siitra-s and more continuous attention than any other single topic in the 
YS.” Is this merely a testament to popular Indian fascination with 
‘magic and superstition?’ Hardly. ‘The text is a serious philosophical 
text—not meant for popular consumption, nor for romanticizing the 
charisma of the yogin. Here economy not lavish devotional praise 


” This may be a clue as to the nature of the state of the discarnate (videha-s). 

’ This may be the achievement of prakrtilaya-s, although to achieve such mas- 
tery would not imply actually becoming dissolved into prakrti in a state of the ‘false 
liberation’ as the prakrtilaya-s are said to experience (see Vyasa on 1.19). 

™ Such as $77 Visnusahasrandmastotra and other similar texts. 

© Since the YS is about meditation which is by definition the cultivation of 
‘supernormal states of awareness’ it 1s difficult to differentiate such states from their 
inherent power(s) to quantify an exact number of siitra-s related to supernormal pow- 
ers. A relatively conservative count (including the powers of Igvara) would put the 
total above 50. The long stretch from 2.28-3.48 which systematically defines the 
subdivisions of yoga actually puts more attention on the powers derived from each 
perfected subdivision. The powers seem to act as concrete verifications for what 
seems to be otherwise exceedingly subjective and/or abstract attainments. The proof 
of the meditative pudding is in the detached enjoyment of the power—all the way 
up to the state of pure consciousness, or Igvara itself. 
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(as in the nama-stotra) is the stylistic destderatum. Analysis of cause and 
effect and structural equations dominate the text. The surprising 
amount of attention devoted to powers must indicate that Patanyali 
saw them as an intrinsic part of the yogic path to liberation. 

Comparing the mention of Isvara and his qualities in Chapter 
One with those of the yogin in Chapters Two, Three, and Four one 
must admit that the interpretation of Isvara as a personal god reduces 
his stature to insignificance next to that of the yogin. If one is look- 
ing for the functional equivalent of the personal sectarian Isvara, Mahesvara 
or Mahavisnu, the majestic all-attractive, all-powerful wonder-worker, 
one must pass over Patafijali’s Isvara for the siddha-yogin'® himself. 

The yogin’s powers are essentially no different than those mythi- 
cally attributed to Prajapati, Hiranyagarbha, Brahma, Visnu, and 
Siva, and other deva-s (as well as the later great goddesses, Devi, 
Laksmi, and their sakti-s, etc.). The traditional powers of the per- 
sonal god are here equivalent to the yogins whose mental absorption 
with the material world qualify them along their path as lords of cre- 
ation (prakytt). Even though such lords are technically zgnorant—bound 
still by the basic misunderstanding of who they are, their progress 
in purification of the awareness must manifest in powers (vbhiit) 
which act as mileposts (and also tests) on the way to final isolation 
of pure consciousness.” 


‘© A. siddha-yogin means a perfect yogin, possessed of all phenomenal powers, 


siddhi-s. 

*’ Powers must manifest because coherent awareness has completely different prop- 
erties than incoherent, ordinary consciousness, just as distilled water has completely 
different properties, electrical, chemical, and optical, for example, from ordinary tap 
water or the water in a mud puddle. 

These powers are mileposts because their availability for yogins is predicated on 
the availability of samadhi, highly coherent awareness. We might suppose that one’s 
awareness could seem smooth, tranquil and coherent without in fact being actually 
coherent enough to be called samadhi. Such pseudo samadhi might be due to desire, 
self-delusion, suggestion, superficial intellectual analysis, alcohol, etc. The acid test 
for samddlu, it seems, is the epiphany of the attributes of coherent awareness in the 
form of the supernormal capacities—not unlike the faith which moves mountains 
in the New Testament. 

The attainment of the powers of coherent awareness acts as a test, it would seem, 
as well. It is not only the practice of japa etc. to quiet the mind, but the requisite 
detachment from such exciting, head-turning success that enables a yogin to use 
such coherent awareness as a stepping stone to final asamprajidta samadhi, the total 
quiescence of mental activity in the state of pure consciousness. 
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The great interest Patafijali displays in such supernormal powers 
of the yogin are generally not echoed by the devotionally oriented 
commentaries (whose Lords might not enjoy the competition). Vyasa, 
for example, who lavishes many lines or even paragraphs on the 
preceding sitra-s limits his commentary on the first sequential super- 
normal power to two words! His commentaries on most szddhi-s is 
extremely brief with the exception of the few szddhi-s which allow him 
to expatiate on other subjects such as the nature of language (3.17), 
karmic impressions (3.18), or the elaborate structure of the cosmos 
(3.26). Although in 3.45 he goes into some detail itemizing the eight 
traditional szddhi-s, he never comes to terms with their importance. 
Unless they provoke discussion of other aspects of yoga they are evi- 
dently something of an embarrassment. In fact, in 3.45 the sheer 
omnipotent splendor of the yogin possessing the eight traditional szd- 
dhi-s obviously calls Vyasa’s concept of Isvara into question. Why, he 
seems constrained to ask, should such an omnipotent yogin not him- 
self restructure all of creation? Vyasa can only answer ‘Due to the 
intention of another One, previously perfected, who has [already] 
realized his desires with respect to the elements as they are.”* Igvara, 
the devotee’s personal god, has priority not because he is more pow- 
erful, but because he was first. Perhaps the sense is that of a gen- 
tlemen’s agreement between omnipotent yogins and God not to upset 
the apple-cart of creation. Such powers in human hands do not seem 
to fit comfortably into Vyasa’s concept of Isvara.*® 

Vacaspati offers a short sentence as the first rationale for the pow- 
ers. In his introduction to YS Chapter ‘Three he observes that whereas 
samadhi and its attamment were the subject of Chapters One and 
Two, ‘in the third chapter the supernormal powers (vibhiiti-s) which 
correspond to (and/or favor) this [samadhi], being the cause for the aris- 
ing of faith, are to be described.’ Surely the promise of personal 
omnipotence is more than one might need to inspire faith. Even so, 
Vacaspati’s comment along with the fact that he gives the powers a 


‘8 kasmad anyasya_yatrakimdavasdyinah piiroasiddhasya tathabhiitesu samkalpaditi. 

* Vyasa does note the existence of gods at the higher levels of creation (but 
within creation). These divine beings, for example, in the Satya-world, the third 
world of Brahma, occupy levels and powers which correspond to their mental mas- 
tery of each successive level of samprajata samadhi (3.26). To be sure in this Vyasa 
acknowledges the homology of the yogin with the gods—but not the God, Isvara. 

°° ‘trittyapadde tatpravrttyanugunah Sraddhotpaidahetavo vibhiitayo vaktavyah. 
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little more attention than Vyasa seems to indicate, in his account, a 
more positive, if not central, significance for the szddhi-s.”! 

Most modern commentators have focused not on the abundance 
of supernormal power evident in the YS, but on their insignificance 
or even their danger. It is evident that Patafijali’s interest proves an 
embarrassment for many modern scholars’ enlightenment prejudices 
about what Indian philosophy ought to be. Supernatural powers by 
their very existence seem to go against the rational predetermined 
structure of creation. The problem is even worse when they are 
affirmed to be wielded by mere mortals. The fact that siddhi-s fit 
perfectly well into Patafyali’s understanding of the meditative mind and 
its relation to the subtle structure of the world has been lost on most. 

Radhakrishnan, whose views in this matter seem to represent the 
conservative majority, abjures the powers as low naturalism, popular 
magical residues disconnected with a yogins spiritual progress.” Ober- 
hammer claims Patafijali’s yoga gives them no importance.’ Dasgupta, 
who wishes to correct popular misunderstanding of yoga as consisting 
of [merely] such practices for attaining powers™ sees no value in 
them other than their strengthening of faith.” 

Often the supernormal powers have been dismissed for their puta- 
tive danger. Even Eliade and Hauer, who go a long way toward 
recognizing the intrinsic importance of the seddhi-s, give credence to 
their danger—a reading of YS 3.37 and 3.51, which as Pensa points 
out springs from a only partial use of the text.* 

The two sitra-s which may be read as warning are very limited in 
their application. The first, YS 3.37 reads: In samadhi these are epuphe- 


nomenon (or possibly ‘obstacles,’ upasarga);>’ in ordinary awareness they are 


°' Though he gives a bit more attention to the yogins supernormal powers, 
Vacaspati, perhaps by way of compensation, must attempt to give even more power 
to Igvara. His reply to the question of why a yogin does not reverse the structure 
of creation promotes Igvara to Paramesgvara. 

* §. Radhakrishnan (1956), pp. 366-68. 

°° Oberhammer (1965), p. 102. 

* Dasgupta (1930), p. 1. 

°° Dasgupta (1924), p. 158. 

© Pensa (1969), pp. 198-200. 

°7 The term upasarga may also be read as ‘obstacle.’ However, in the light of the 
wider context of the seddhi-s as by-products of highly sought states along the way 
to liberation, the less traditional but equally possible meaning of epiphenomenon 
(or by-product) recommends itself. 
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supernatural powers. If this is a warning, it seems only to refer to the 
divine powers of perception which result from convergence on purusa.”® 

Likewise 3.51, which warns of unwanted consequences from invi- 
tation of beings in [high] spheres occurs in the context of ultimate 
renunciation of the omniscience and omnipotence that come from 
discriminative discernment. ‘The ‘invitations’ seem here to pale by 
comparison with the yogin’s own powers of omnipotence and omni- 
science (3.49). In this context, the si#tra seems to underscore the 
yogin’s state of grace rather than to warn him from being ‘lead into 
temptation.’ What could the (jealous) gods offer one who already 
has omniscience and omnipotence? The sitra seems to be stating 
that the yogin is free from the possibility of falling into the impure 
states of pride and attachment—his meditation and perfection up to 
this point have all been predicated on his increasing detachment and 
discipline. In any case, it is clear that the supreme detachment which 
renounces the powers of creation and the highest pinnacle of phe- 
nomenal knowledge is a prerequisite for final liberation. Even so, 
the sddhi-s born of samadhi (as opposed to those born of herbs or 
past-life merit, 4.1), Patafijali observes, leave no karmic deposits of 
merit or sin (4.6) and, thus, do not lead to the bondage of attach- 
ment or aversion. 

It seems natural, if not quite in keeping with Patanjali’s emphasis 
in the text, that commentators ancient and modern, seize upon these 
two sitra-s to de-emphasize the attraction of powers and reemphasize 
the requisite detachment which liberates. However, to be fair to Vyasa 
we must note that even he (3.55) admits the suitability of powers 
for the purification of the intellect and in 3.33 describes ‘divine 
intuition’ (pratbha) (a supposed ‘obstacle’), as ‘liberating’ (taraka). 

In a classical philosophical text that so unabashedly showcases yogic 
powers there is good reason both for modern scholars in their enlight- 
enment denigration of magic and the supernatural, and traditional 
commentators in their desire to emphasize the proper attitude of 
detachment, to express caution. Unfortunately these attitudes easily 
obscure the positive, intrinsic role supernatural powers play in the YS. 


8 Tt should also be recognized that a warning about all the powers would prob- 
ably not be made at this juncture, but at the introduction of the powers or the 
introduction of the chapter on powers. 

°° sattoasuddhidvarenaitatsamadhyjam aisvaram. 
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A number of scholars including Kane,” Eliade,°! Hauer,” Pensa," 
and Feuerstein,” are now recognizing the important role of the super- 
normal powers in Yoga philosophy. Pensa’s work has been the most 
thorough and comprehensive. He concludes that: 


...the ‘power’ element, implicit or explicit as it may be, is intrinsic 
to the very structure of Yoga, in close correlation with the concepts 
of purification and knowledge. ... Each implies and is implicit in the 
other: progress in one means progress in the others, nor could any 
progress be thinkable outside this organic interaction....As to the 
‘powers’ or ‘perfections’ (vibhiitis, siddhis), they are no other—as we feel 
has been made sufficiently clear by the textual analysis—than special- 
izations of this power, which, in correct Yoga practice, are used for 
the same purpose, Le. purification (satvasuddhi) and knowledge (sarva- 
Jnana, purusaiana)....In consequence, neither power nor ‘the powers,’ 
if we want to make this distinction, can be in any way separated from 
Yoga’s essentially organic and unitary structure; considering them as 
spurious elements or magical residues has no textual basis.°° 


There is much more to the yogin than his power. As the Upanisadic 
Ultimate (drahman) admitted of a higher and lower variety, so in the 
YS it would appear that the Ultimate Isvara is pure consciousness, 
while the functional equivalent of a lower Isvara is the yogin himself, 
at the zenith of his phenomenal career, at the doorstep of final enlight- 
enment. We must recall that the yogin’s power is understood as a 
by-product and confirmation of progress towards ultimate purity 
rather than ultimate power as an end in itself. Progressive purification of 
awareness in the direction of liberation renounces power and per- 
sonality for pure consciousness alone. The ultimate Lord of yoga 
philosophy is pure consciousness—neither powerful, nor active, beyond 
all desire, immaculate, and, complete in itself. This god’s grace is not 
granted nor bestowed, nor even discovered in oneself—it is discov- 
ered as oneself. 


© P.V. Kane (1962), pp. 1451-2. 

| Eliade (1969), pp. 85-90, 177-80. 
® Hauer (1958) p. 324 ff 

°C. Pensa (1969), pp. 194-228. 

* Feuerstein (1980), pp. 101-108. 
® Pensa (1969), pp. 214-215. 
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Levels of ‘the Lord’ 


In the end the nature and expressibility of god talk is a matter of 
definition and perspective: what do we mean by the term ‘god’ or 
‘divine’? There are many Lords or levels of the divine in the YS. 
If we conceive of [svara as this summum bonum, the highest value 
which subordinates all other values and alone completes the mean- 
ing of existence, then Patafijali’s Isvara is the impersonal purusa, the 
mysterious principle which illuminates all yogins, and all things. If 
we conceive of Isvara as the salvific meditative bridge between ordi- 
nary consciousness and pure consciousness, then [svara is pure sound 
and silence, the franava, the mantric sound Om that serves as the 
medium of the meditative journey par excellence. If we conceive of 
Isvara as the highest personal power in the relative world of prakrt, 
then this God, omnipotent and omniscient, is the yogic stddha. In all 
probability the earliest and ultimate such siddha and Lord, is the ear- 
liest guru in the Samkhya-Yoga guruparampara. Whether this is the 
sage Kapila, as incarnation of Visnu, as Vacaspati believes®’ or 
Patafijali himself, perhaps as an incarnation of adisesa or Lord Siva 
himself, we may not know for sure, without the aid of supernormal 
powers. In any case it seems clear from the YS, taken in the con- 
text of practice rather than mere theory, that the most central mean- 
ing of 7svara is the image of the living yogic guru. The power of the 
living yogic master, for his students must represent, even incarnate, 
the great masters of the tradition, and with them the anthropomorphic 
divine, such as Visnu or Siva. Even today, when yogic texts are 
accessed by paperback or internet, in the final analysis for serious 
practitioners it is the living guru who initiates the aspirants and kin- 
dles their devoted emulation. The master stands as the proof of the 
goal, the possibility of attamment. Above all it is the living master 
who inspires the students as yogesvara, to attain the highest levels of 
power, and even further, to renounce that power for the perfection 
of pure consciousness. 


°° Apologies to Paul Tillich for his famous definition of religion in terms of the 
‘ultimate concern’. 


*” See Larson (1987), pp. 107-112. 
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REVISITING THE JIVANMUKTI QUESTION 
IN SAMKHYA IN THE CONTEXT 
OF THE SAMKHYASUTRA 


T. S. Rukmani 


Abstract 


Samkhya argues for a state of liberation while still embodied (jivan- 
mukti), as is evidenced in the Saémkhyakanka. But the Samkhyakarika does 
not dwell on this concept clearly and strongly and thus it left a lot of 
room for later commentators to borrow vocabulary from both the Yoga 
and Advaita Vedanta schools to explain this state. This led gradually 
to a dilution of the concept itself by the time of the Samkhyapravacanasiitra. 
This paper deals with the way the change took place and how even- 
tually the very concept of jivanmukti as advocated by the Samkhyakanka 
got entangled in a web of verbiage in the later Sa@mkhyapravacanasiitra 
and in the commentaries on it, that resulted in Samkhya’s inability to 
sustain the Samkhyakanka definition of jevanmukti itself. 


Let me first mention my reasons for choosing a topic in Samkhya 
philosophy in a volume dedicated to Professor Larson called Theory 
and Practice of Yoga. | address the problem of jtvanmuktt in Samkhya 
for a couple of reasons. Firstly, I wanted to select a topic which is 
of prime importance in Samkhya philosophy itself, as it is Samkhya 
philosophy that Larson so totally and passionately identifies himself 
with. And secondly, the understanding of jivanmuktt in Samkhya is 
so dependent on Yoga and can, therefore, very well fit into a vol- 
ume that deals with topics in the field of Yoga. Commentators on 
the Samkhyakanika were hard pressed to explain satisfactorily the 
Samkhya-jivanmukti-concept, solely from what is said so cryptically in 
the Samkhyakanka. It was thus natural for Samkhya to lean on Yoga 
for this task which is evident even in Vacaspati Misra’s Tattvakaumudi. 
That, in due course, led the Sd@mhhyasiitra commentators, to ultimately 
succumb to the model given in the Yogasiitra, so much so that, even- 
tually, it became difficult to distinguish Samkhyasiitra jivanmukti from 
the Yoga jivanmukti concept itself. It, thus, fits into the general Yoga 
theme of this volume. 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 61-74. 
©2005 Koninklijke Brill NV. Printed in the Netherlands. 
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I had occasion to talk about jivanmukti in the context of Samkhya 
in one of my earlier papers.' I had then pointed out that Samkhya 
had no guidance or methodology for attaining this state and even 
Vacaspati Misra in his Samkhya commentary resorts to the Yogasi- 
trabhasya for help.2 The purpose of this paper is to continue the dis- 
cussion of jivanmukti and explore how the later Samkhya texts further 
their understanding of this concept. With the end of the reign of 
Isvarakrsna’s Samkhyakarika with its commentaries, we are in the age 
of the Yattvasamdasasitra, its commentaries and in particular the 
Samkhyasitra (SS), which gives a direction and seems to dominate the 
discourse from this period onwards. I shall be looking at the chang- 
ing hermeneutics of understanding the concept of jivanmukti within 
the Samkhya philosophy, and will mainly use the Samkhyapravacanasiitra, 
with some of its commentaries, in order to examine how these later 
commentators negotiate this concept. But before that exercise it is 
good to call our attention to some general principles that define the 
works of this period. 

There are some points, in general, that we have to bear in mind 
with reference to Indian philosophical sitra-s and commentaries on 
them, that have a direct impact on their understanding. Elhot Deutsch 
in Interpreting Across Boundaries remarks that the idea of philosophy in 
traditional Indian understanding is ‘recovery’ rather than ‘discovery’.’ 
Ninian Smart had also made a similar remark in his Doctrine and 
Argument in Indian Philosophy calling attention to the fact that ‘Indian 
philosophy is on the whole markedly traditional’ and ‘the roots of the 
different viewpoints and schools usually go back a long way, some- 
times to disappear into the recesses of unknown antiquity’. Kunjunni 
Raja echoes this when he says: ‘But often the attempt of scholars 
[which includes commentators] was not to reconstruct the text as 
the author intended it to be, but rather to decide the best version 
or the one the writer should have written.’ Thus all these scholars 
point out that the attempts of later commentators within a sampradaya 


' Samkhya And Yoga: Where They Do Not Speak in One Voice,’ in Asiatische 
Studien LIII.3.1999. 

* Thid. 

* Interpreting Across Boundaries, p. 169. 

* Doctrine and Argument in Indian Philosophy, p. 125. 

° “Textual Studies and Editorial Problems in Theory and Practice,’ in Annals of 
Onental Research, University of Madras, 1976, Vol. XXVI. Parts I & II, pp. 1-10. 
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(school) is still within the tradition or ‘tradition text’. Deutsch fur- 
ther elaborates on what he means by ‘tradition text’ in the follow- 
ing way:° 


The exegetical material expands, refines, modifies arguments and ideas, 
and presents new ones, usually with increasing precision, .. . seeking to 
bring greater systematic coherence to a body of ideas. The philoso- 
pher-commentator, in other words, seeks to remain faithful to his 
authoritative sources, but in his own creative terms. It is thus that we 
can speak of his work, together with its authoritative sources, as con- 
stituting a ‘tradition text’. 


Needless to add that there is a great deal of truth in this observa- 
tion. The later commentators are always within a sampradaya and the 
hermeneutics is always a ‘constructed’ one, to fit into the broad 
ontology and epistemology of the sampradaya within which the com- 
mentator is working. 

Another point to note is that Samkara’s Advaita Vedanta had 
become the dominant philosophical school in India from the eighth 
century of the Common Era. Practically all commentators, after this 
period, have a tendency to use Advaita vocabulary and this 1s increas- 
ingly evident in the commentators of the Samkhya school, perhaps 
due to the fact that Samkhya epistemology and ontology lends itself 
easily to the borrowing of Advaita ideas, in spite of Samkhya being 
of a dualistic nature. ‘There must have been a period in the early 
beginnings of the systematization of Vedanta, when Samkhya was a 
real threat to Vedanta, as is evidenced in the Brahmasiitra of Badarayana. 
But now the tables are turned and it is Advaita that is the domi- 
nant system and Samkhya exhibits a tendency to use both the vocab- 
ulary and the conceptual framework, as far as is feasible, to explain 
its own philosophical ideas. 

For example, in later Samkhya commentarial literature we find 
purusa very often being substituted by the use of the word brahman,’ 
there is an attempt to explain the Samkhyan reflection theory in 
terms of adhydsa,* purusa is also described as of the nature of nityabud- 
dhamuktasvariipa,? the words susupti, samadhi and moksa are discussed 


® Eliot Deutsch, op. cit. p. 170. 
7 SS. 5.116. 

8 SS. 2.5. 

° SS. 1.19. 
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as if they are equivalents,’’ the rope/snake analogy is used to indi- 
cate that the false snake ceases to affect the awakened,'! purusa is 
described as being the witness of the dreamless state,'? etc. Another 
feature to be noted in this group of commentarial works, is their 
proximity to Yoga vocabulary and ideas. Even though Samkhya and 
Yoga could have had separate origins, Samkhya-Yoga is now looked 
upon as a cognate unit and there is no attempt to strictly or con- 
scientiously stick to the respective vocabularies in both Yoga and 
Samkhya. Thus Samkhya, for instance, freely talks about asampraj- 
fatayoga as if it is very much part of its system. Moksa and kawalya 
are no more distinguished.'? The SS have accepted liberation to 
mean either the liberation of purusa or the guna-s going back to their 
original state'* which was, then, given prominence by later com- 
mentators like Vijfianabhiksu (Bhiksu).!° This is the way that the 
Yogasiitra (YS) defines kawalya in 4.34 but that is not the way Samkhya 
apavarga was explained in the Samkhyakarika (SK), as is well known. 

These various aspects of later Samkhya come out clearly in the 
way jivanmukti is discussed in the SS. The Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies 
(EIP), Vol. IV on Samkhya characterizes one of the representations 
of later Samkhya, as the Sitra-Samkhya tradition.'® It also adds that 
one of the reasons for such a compilation could be a dissatisfaction 
with the summary dealing of Samkhya in the Tattuakaumudi.'’ Vacaspati 
Misra himself may not be at fault here as some of the topics dealt 
with in the Samkhyakanka, especially the ones dealing with jivanmukt, 
are not at all helpful and do not give us a handle on the exact 
means to be adopted for liberation. That is the reason Vacaspati 
Misra depended on the Yogasiitra and the Vyasabhasya for some help 
in this direction.'* In the SS and the commentaries on them there 


0 SS. 5.116. 

"SS. 3.66. 

SS. 1.148 and 161. 

3 §S. 1.5.7; 2.1. 

8S. 2.1, 

'S Bhiksu, Yogavarttika under YS. 4.34. See also T. S. Rukmani, Yogavdrttika of 
Vyranabliksu, Vol. IV. pp. 139-142. 

'© Samkhya: A Dualist Tradition in Indian Philosophy, pp. 35-41. 

" Tid. p. 317. 

'8 uktaprakaratattoavisayananabhyasad adaranairantaryadirghakalasevitat, Tattvakaumudt on 
SK. 64. Cf. sa tu dirghakalanarantaryasatkarasevito drdhabhiinnh, YS. 1.14 and dirghakala 
,sevito nirantara“ sevitah .. . drdhabhiimarbhavat, Vyasabhasya on YS. 1.14. 
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is no more pretension of Samkhya following an exclusive definition 
of what liberation stands for and what the means to liberation are. 
The SS now openly talks a language of Yoga and also boldly takes 
the risk of blurring the boundaries between jwanmuktt and videhamuktt. 
My attempt here is to study the relevant sitra-s on jivanmukti in the 
SS, along with some commentaries, and demonstrate how Samkhya 
cannot maintain its hold on jzvanmukti and may even have to abandon 
the concept altogether, if we strictly follow these later commentaries. 

We know that the Sdamkhyakanka only mention knowledge of the 
manifest (vyakta), unmanifest (avyakta) and the knower (jfia), as its con- 
cept of freedom from misery.'? Similarly the word for liberation is 
kawalya in Karka 17 and 19.°° The means to this kawalya®' is tattuab- 
hyasa or repeated reflection/study of the nature of the principles” 
or samyagndana.?? Though the idea of jtvanmukti is there in the SK,** 
the word itself is not used anywhere in the Aarika. The means to 
kawalya is always stressed by the pre-SS commentators, like Gaudapada 
and Vacaspati Misra for instance, as continuous and intense pursuit 
of the path of discriminating between what is real and what is unreal. 
While Vacaspati Misra does depend on Yoga vocabulary for explain- 
ing the means to kawalya, there is no mixing up of the categories of 
samprajhatayoga/ asamprajiatayoga with kawalya. In other words, there is 
nowhere a suggestion of equating the Yoga asamprajnatasamadhi with 
the Samkhya fawalya. ‘The boundaries are strictly maintained and it 
is clear that Yoga has a two stage samadhi structure which does not 
apply to the Karika-Samkhya and there is no blurring of distinctions. 
It is an altogether different story when we approach the Samkhyasitra- 
Samkhya and its commentarial literature. 

SS 3.71 begins a discussion on what constitutes bondage/release 
of purusa which is declared to be due to aviveka (non-discrimination).” 
SS 3.75 states that by repeated cultivation of discrimination between 
what is true and what is false, perfect viveka or insight can take place.” 


9 SK. 2. 
20 SK. 17 and 19. 


tattodbhyasanneti neti tydgadvwekasiddhih. 
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Aniruddha’s ortte (Vrtt?) and Vijfianabhiksu’s bhdsya (Bhasya) anticipate 
the pirvapaksin (an opponent) raising the objection that, in this case, 
it is possible to predict that everyone will be able to gain liberation, 
since the cultivation of this mental exercise is possible in every case 
and consider SS 3.76 an answer to that objection.?”? SS. 3.76 thus 
states: ‘Due to the difference in competence of the adhikarin (aspi- 
rant), this is not the rule’ ie. it is not the case, therefore, that 
everyone of the disciples will attain perfect viveka or jivanmukti in this 
life itself. And continuing on the same lines the next sitra draws a 
distinction between a medium (average) and a superior adhikarin (aspi- 
rant), by saying that there is the return of experience in the case of 
an average adhikarin.”® 

SS. 3.77, talks about the experience due to prarabdhakarma (karma 
that has begun yielding result in this life), in the case of a madhyama- 
adiukarin or adhikarin of medium discrimination. As such a one is con- 
sidered to be a jivanmukta and is so declared in SS. 3.78, it raises a 
number of questions. In fact different commentators express their 
understanding of who a madhyama-adhikarin is, and thus one realizes 
that there is no uniform opinion in this respect. Aniruddha clearly 
states that for a fvraviveki (one possessing intense discrimination, same 
as uttamadkann) there is no experience and only a madhyavwekt has 
the experience due to the return of previous vdsand (1.e. prarab- 
dhakarma).*° For Bhiksu, the madhyama-adhikann is one who has reached 
the stage of samprajndta-samadhi just once.*' We know from the 
Yogasiitra* and Bhiksu’s own Yogavarttika®® that samprajnata samadhi has 


27 (a) _yadi tattoabhyasadina moksah, upadesanantaram sarvasisyandm muktih syat, abhyasasya 
tulyatodt; ityaha adhikariprabhedat na myamah- Vrtti on SS. 3.75. 

(b) mandadyadhikaribhedasattvadabhyase kriyamane’*pyasminneva janmani vivekanispattir- 
bhavatiti niyamo ndastityarthah. ata uttamadhikaramabhydsapatavendtmanah sampa- 
dayediti bhavah- vivekanispattyawva nistaro ndnyathetyaha- Bhasya on SS. 3.76. 

28 adhukariprabhedat na niyamah- SS. 3.76 

uttamamadhyamadhamasaktibhedat ekadaé iti na niyamah- Vrtti on 3.76. 

°° badhitanuvrttya madhyavivekato’pyupabhogah SS. 3.77. Aniruddha has badhitanuvrtteh 
instead of badhitanuvrttya. 

°° fivravivekasya upabhogah na asti. madhyavivekasya api upabhogah, ragabhavat alam iti jna- 
nena badhitattvat vasand’nuvrttimatram. upariidhaphalam karma upabhogat ksinomi iti upabhunkte 
itt- Vrtti on SS. 3.77. 

3! sakrt samprajnatayogendtmasaksatkarottaram madhyavivekavasthe madhyamaviveke*pi sati 
puruse badhitanamafr duhkhadinam prarabdhavasat pratibimbariipena puruse’nuvrttya bhogo bha- 
vatityarthah- Bhasya on SS. 3.77. 

2 YS. 1.50-51. 

°° Rukmani op.cit. Vol. I. pp. 251-58. 
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to occur repeatedly and increase the prajfid-samskaras (subliminal 
impressions of insight), in order then to lead to asamprajiata and 
kawalya. So what Bhiksu is hinting at here is that the madhyama adhikarin 
has had a taste of what faiwalya is but has still not attained com- 
plete discrimination and he has a long way to go. But the anomaly 
here is to introduce the Yoga twofold distinction of samprajiata and 
asamprajnata into a commentary on the SS, 1.e. a Samkhya text, which 
does not subscribe to any Yoga, whether samprajfiata or asamprajnata. 
If we go back to SS 3.77, Bhiksu’s bhasya draws a clear cut division 
between samprajiatayoga and asamprajidtayoga and it is mentioned that 
only in asamprajnatayoga is discrimination attained completely and thus 
liberation also is effected only in the asamprajndta state.** This is a 
distortion of the Samkhya kawalya. There is no measuring of Samkhya- 
kawalya by the attainment of samprajfidta or asamprajfatayoga simply 
because SK has not laid down such stages in its development. By 
borrowing the vocabulary of Yoga there is confusion created in one’s 
mind. 

It is not only the vocabulary that creates this confusion; it is also 
what words themselves denote. Thus I have argued elsewhere that 
Samkhya, though appearing to support an ontic view of jivanmukti, 
can only be designated as an epistemic one till the disembodied 
state.» But the limitation is only due to the body as far as the SK 
goes. I have also argued that Yoga’s concept of jivanmukti is very 
difficult to sustain especially because of the two stages of samprajitata 
and asamprajnata_yoga.*° Now, in the SS and its commentaries, we find 
that the difference between viveka and asamprajidta samadhi is com- 
pletely obliterated. But if asamprajiata samadhi is alone vweka all other 
states including samprajiata has to be avweka and less then kawalya or 
liberation. This is precisely what is taking place in the Stitra-Samkhya 
and in the commentaries on it. 

A madhyamavwekt is not an uttamavivekt. An uttamavivekt or superior 
aspirant is superior to a madhyamavwekt. If the madhyamavwekt is a jivan- 
mukta (liberated while still in the body), then the uttamavwekt has to 


 vivekanispattiscdpunarutthanadasamprajnidtddeva bhavatityatastasyam satyam na bhogo’stiti 
pratipadayitum madhyavwekata ttyuktam- Bhasya on SS. 3.77. 

*® Jivanmukti in Sankhya-Yoga: Is it Ontic or Epistemic’ in Quest for Excellence, 
pp. 148-153. 

%° “Dharmameghasamadhi: A Critique’ (unpublished paper, read at T. R. V. 
Murthy Birth Centenary International Conference, Varanasi, 2002). 
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be superior to a jivanmukta by the very semantic understanding of 
the word uttama (superior). But then a state superior to jivanmukta can 
only be widehamukta (liberated after the fall of the body) and so the 
bhasya is led by its own logic to conclude that kawalya/mukti is only 
a disembodied state and that jitvanmukta is only used euphemistically 
for one who, though superior to an inferior aspirant, is inferior to 
the superior vwekt. 

Sri Vedantin Mahadeva (Mahadeva) is probably closer to the orig- 
inal idea when he says, in his commentary, the Vritesava on SS 3.77, 
that a madhyavivekt or madhyatva is “containing the residuum of prarab- 
dhakarma, which is an obstruction to the attainment of videhamukti’.°” 
It is also significant that Mahadeva does not elaborate on the degree 
of competency of the aspirants as does Aniruddha and Bhiksu. 

So what has happened to the jivanmukta that the SK so emphat- 
ically proclaims in Aanka 3, and Karikas 64—67. It has fallen by the 
wayside in the enthusiasm of the commentators to rescue Samkhya 
through the popular Yoga imagery. Commentaries on the Karika- 
Samkhya like that of Vacaspati Misra or Gaudapada have also failed 
to provide a justification of the concept of jivanmukti, leaving it vague 
and thus making it vulnerable to later distortions. 

Let us now look at the next sitra i.e. SS. 3.78, which reads as 
jtvanmuktasca. Vhe ca, in the siitra, is understood as wa (like) by Ani- 
ruddha* and as api (also) by Bhiksu.*” Aniruddha thus says that ‘the 
madhyavivekin is like a jivanmukta’ and adds that ‘he is like a released 
one, due to absence of attachment and non-arising of dharma’.*° 
Bhiksu, on the other hand, mentions that the jivanmukta is also, only 
at the stage of madhyavweka (madhyavwekdvasthah) and thus, according 
to him, the jivanmukta is only a madhyama-adikarin. It is understood 
that this sétra is still dealing with a madhyama-adhikarin i.e. there 1s 
anuvyttt (understanding) of the word madhyavweki as being part of this 
siitra from the previous siia.*' Mahadeva, Vijfianabhiksu, Nagesabhatta 


7 madhyatvam nama videhamuktipratibandhakaprarabdhasesavattoam. tadvato vivekat upa- 
bhoge’pityanvayah. ragadvesabhavad badhitasya harsavisadayorapraygjakasya kamanutpadakasya- 
pyanuorttya prarabdhakarmaphalawendvasyakataya- Vrttisdra on SS. 3.77. 

8 mukta wa muktah- Vrtti on SS. 3.78. 

* jtoanmukto*pi madhyavivekavastha eva bhavatityarthah- Bhasya on SS. 3.78. 

© yagabhavat dharmanutpattesca- Vitti on SS. 3.77. 

*! madhyavwekinah svariipamaha- Vrtti, Introduction to SS. 3.78. 
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all agree that a madhyavivekt is a jivanmukta.* They do not engage 
themselves with the implied hierarchy of an uttamavivekt, indicated by 
SS. 3.77. The question of reconciling the concept of jivanmukta with 
that of videhamukta is left vague. The only answer we get from the 
different commentaries is that the madhyavwekt 1s subject to prarab- 
dhakarma and therefore is a madhyavwekt while an uttamddhikarin is one 
who has shed the body and is beyond the prarabdhasamskara-s. ‘Then 
the question that comes to mind is ‘why call him an wuttamadhikarin 
in the first place’? The tension between a madhyavwekt, a jivanmukta 
and an uttamadhikarin is left without any resolution in this set of séiéra-s. 

The debate now shifts to the necessity of arguing for the existence 
of a jivanmukta in the first place. We are used to descriptions of who 
an enlightened person or jivanmukta is, right from the time of the 
Upanisad-s, through the Bhagavadgita, the Vivekaciidamani etc., etc. But 
the SS is not describing him. On the other hand, it is citing rea- 
sons as to why one should believe in the existence of a jtvanmukta. 
Unlike Samkaracarya who just wants us to trust someone who says 
that he has realized Brahman and yet holds the body, the SS is 
more concerned with convincing people that a jivanmukta exists and 
can be recognized in the world. One wonders why the SS wants 
to indulge in this exercise. Could this indicate a shift in the attitude 
of the people at large who are not so willing to accept the con- 
cept of jzvanmukti at its face value? This also brings to mind the ques- 
tion of Arjuna to Sri Krsna in the Bhagavadgita in the second chapter, 
asking him about the characteristics of a sthitaprajia. 

In the six séitra-s, SS 3.79-84, some interesting arguments are pre- 
sented to persuade one for the existence of a jivanmukta in the world. 
Introducing SS 2.79 Aniruddha says that there is no proof of one 
liberated while living? and in answer comes the séitra which states 
‘It (jivanmukta) is established due to the relation of instructed and 


© (a) madhyavivekinah svariipamaha- jrvanmukta iti, Mahadeva’s Vrttisara under SS. 
3.78. 
(b) jtvanmukto’pt madhyavivekakala evetyarthah, Nagesabhatta’s Sdamkhyasiitravrti on 
SS. 3.78. 
(c) See also note 39 above for Bhiksu’s Bhdsya on SS. 3.78. 
© apica nawatra vivaditavyam brahmavida kamcitkalam sartram dhriyate na va dhriyata iti. 
katham hyekasya svahrdayapratyayam brahmavedanam dehadhdranam caparena pratikseptum 
Sakyeta. Brahmasiitrabhasya on Brahmasiitra 4.1.15. 
* (a) jtvatah muktth iti anupapatteh, Vriti Introduction to SS. 3.79. 
(b) jivanmukte pramanamaha, Bhasya Vntroduction to SS. 3.79. 
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instructor’.*? Since all the commentators link jivanmukta with the madh- 
yavweki we understand that the madhyavwekt 1s understood in this siitra. 
We learn that a jivanmukta, is an instructor of this highest knowledge 
and is still only a madhyaviveki. In other words, the reasons in this 
set of siitra-s are not only to prove the existence of a jivanmukta but 
also to confirm that only a madhyavivekt can be an instructor of this 
knowledge. In order to make this idea clear Aniruddha states that, 
the évravivekt (another synonym for uttamadhikarin or superior aspirant), 
is not interested (asamvedinah) with the external world and so he can- 
not have the role of an instructor.*® As for the inferior aspirant, he 
cannot be an instructor because his insight is dull (mandavivekinah) 
and so he is only fit to be instructed (wpadesyah).*’ The argument pre- 
sented is that only the middling aspirant can be an instructor; there- 
fore there is proof of the existence of the jivanmukta.* If one examines 
this argument it is clear that there is the defect of mutual depen- 
dency (anyonyasrayabhava) between madhyavwekt and jivanmukta. But in 
a tradition which accepts and believes strongly in the concept of a 
jivanmukta, this will not be much of a problem. Thus the argument 
that only a living jivanmukta can be the instructor of the highest 
knowledge of insight and not a disembodied superior vwekt (uttama- 
vwekt) or, for that matter, an inferior vwek?, is sufficient proof for the 
living jivanmukta who, logically then, can only be a madhyavwekt. Bhiksu 
is brief and just states, under this sitra, that only a jtvanmukta can 
be an instructor.” Mahadeva goes further and mentions that there 
is proof for a jivanmukta being the instructor of a mandavwwekt.”° 

The next si#tra adds that there is proof (for the existence of a jivan- 
mukta) in srutt as well.’' Both Aniruddha and Bhiksu quote verses 
from sacred texts to support the siétra. SS. 3.81 changes track and 
suggests that otherwise, i.e. in the absence of jivanmukta-s as instruc- 
tors, there would be the spectacle of the blind leading the blind 


® upadesyopadestrtvat tatsiddhih, SS. 3.79. 

*© ttoravivekinah bahydsanwedinah upadestrtvam eva na asti, Vrtti on SS. 3.79. 

7 mandavwekinah api ananat na upadestrtwam, kimtu sah upadesyah, ibid. 

8 upadesta madhyavivekt. atah tatsiddhih jivanmuktasiddhih, ibid. 

© jtvanmuktasyawopadestrwvasambhavaditi, Bhasya on SS. 3.79. 

°° mandaviveki tiipadesyah, tatha ca tadupadestrtwajitvanmuktisiddhih, Vrttisara under SS. 
3.79. 

| grutisca, SS. 3.80. 
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(andhaparampara).° Siitra 3.82 repeats the standard reason for a jivan- 
mukta still staying in the body as due to the force of prarabdhakarma, 
which is like the rotation of a potter’s wheel even after the potter 
has removed the whirling rod. This sitra is followed by an expla- 
nation for the retention of the body and thus the justification for 
the existence of a jivanmukta. 

Sitra 3.83 is significant as the commentators are not agreed on 
its implication. The sitra states that there is the presence of the body 
in one who is a jivanmukta, because of a trace of samskdra.> The 
emphasis, here, is not the standard one of just the momentum of 
the residual prarabdhakarmasamskara that results in the retention of the 
body. This stitra’s connection to samskdra, compels commentators, 
like Bhiksu, to take the help of the YS for an explanation. But here 
there is a catch. Unlike Advaita Vedanta, Yoga does not allow the 
persistence of a trace of avidyd after attainment of rtambhara-prajna, 
the highest stage of samprajndta-samadhi.** In Yoga, the modifications 
have to be totally abolished before praia comes into being. ‘Therefore 
the belief in the existence of the body of a jtvanmukta presents a chal- 
lenge to the commentators. 

Aniruddha simply does not enter the debate at all and leaves the 
question unanswered. In his vrtt he just states “Thus there is the 
jwanmukia > Bhiksu repeats generally, whatever he says in the 
Yogavarttika.’ | have dealt with this unsustainability of the jzvanmukta 
concept in Yoga in a couple of my papers, and therefore will not 
repeat them here.*’ In summary, Bhiksu just says that, since there 
is a residue of a trace of samskara of objects which are the cause for 
the existence of the body, that establishes the retention of the body.™ 
As is obvious, this explanation is far from satisfactory and leaves a 
lot of points unexplained. 


» ttaratha andhaparampara, 3.81. 

3° samskaralesatastatsiddhih, 3.83. 

* See Yogasiitra 1.50 and 51 and the Vyasabhasya. Also see Rukmani, Yogavarttika 
of Vyndnabhiksu, Vol. I. pp. 251-264. 

© tasmat asti jrvanmuktah, iti Gha—Introduction to 3.83. 

® See Yogasiitra, TV. 11 and Vydsabhasya. Also see Rukmani, op. cit., Vol. TV. pp. 
37-40. 

7 “Tension between Vyutthina and Nirodha in the Yoga-Siitras, in Journal of Indian 
Philosophy, 25: pp. 613-628, 1997 and ‘Dharmameghasamadhi in the Yogasiitras of 
Patafyali: A Critique’ (unpublished paper). 

8 sartradharanahetavo ye visayasamskarastesamalpavasesad tasya Sartvadharanasya_siddhirit- 
yarthah, Bhasya under 3.83. 
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Mahadeva’s commentary is also of not much use. He translates 
samskara as samskara of desire etc., and its trace as a semblance of 
desire etc., and then says that from that there is proof of experience 
(upabhogasiddhi). According to him, even when one sees experience like 
desire etc., in those who have insight (vwekinah), they are not in real- 
ity desire etc., but only a semblance of desire etc. (ragadyabhasa evett).°° 

SS 3.84 is probably the best answer as to who a jivanmukta is. It 
states that ‘when there is cessation of pain totally, due to insight 
(vwekat), what has to be accomplished has been done, not other- 
wise’. One can possibly agree that it is within reason to believe 
that one can attain to such a state of insight, and that is what a 
jivanmukta possibly stands for. What is possible to experience and to 
be as Samkaracarya so eloquently proclaimed in the Brahmasiitrabhasya," 
need not necessarily be subject to a theoretical explanation. Using 
the traditional example, one can ask ‘how does one explain the sweet- 
ness of sugarcane-juice to one who has not tasted it’? It exists surely 
but can only be experienced. 

To summarize, we can state that SS has in no way helped to 
advance our understanding of the Samkhya jivanmukti ideal. SS 3.75 
states clearly that, by constant cultivation of the habit of distin- 
guishing the self from the body, senses (¢ndriya) etc., there is attain- 
ment of insight (veka). This is exactly what the SK has explained 
when it mentions that through repeated reflection on the principles 
(tatwa-s) there arises pure knowledge.®* The SS, introduces a hypo- 
thetical, farfetched objection that, in that case, everyone will attain 
liberation. This argument is advanced not just in the third adhyaya 
(chapter) but is first introduced in the first adhyaya™ and then repeated 
in the sixth adhydya® also, using the very same reasoning. Based 


59 


samskaro ragddinam sa eva leso ragadyabhasa ityarthah. tatastatsiddih upabhogasiddhih. 
ata eva vwekinim ragddidarsane’fi na tadragadi kimtu ragddyabhasa eet bhavah. Vrttisara on 
3.83. 

© vivekannihsesaduhkhanivrttau krtakrtyata netarannetarat, SS. 3.84. Aniruddha has krtakrtyo 
instead of krtakrtyata. 

°' See note 43 above. 

© tattoabhyadsdnneti netiti tyagddvivekasiddhih SS. 3.75. 

 evam tattoabhydsanna’sni na me na*hamityaparisesam, aviparyayadvisuddham kevalamud- 
padyate jhanam, SK. 64. 

% adhikaritrawidhyanna niyamah, SS. 1.70. 

® SS. 6.22 is exactly the same as 1.70. 

° (a) nanvevam cet prakrtipurusadyanumanaprakaro’sti, tarhi sarvesameva katham viveka- 
mananam na jayate, tatraha- aduikani... Bhasya Introducing SS. 1.70. 
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on that hypothesis, it classifies the aspirants as inferior, middling and 
intense in order to overcome that hypothesis. Up until this point 
there is no difficulty as this position can still be reconciled to the 
Samkhya view, since it is the standard argument in all works, deal- 
ing with liberation (moksa-grantha-s), that only an intense practice of 
the relevant means i.e. cultivating the habit of insight, will produce 
the result. 

But SS got sidetracked when it started to describe in detail the 
three kinds of aspirants, not with reference to the means of insight 
alone, but in terms of examples of such individuals existing in the 
world and in terms of their experience. If we compare the YS, we 
find that in sitra-s I. 12-14,°’ and I. 21-22, there is a classification 
of the aspirants, but it is done within the context of the practice of 
the means to liberation. But the moment the SS tried to link prarab- 
dhakarma experience (upabhoga) to imperfect experience (madhyavweka), 
it was caught in its own web of verbosity. Prarabdhakarma of a jivan- 
mukta was explained by both the SK® and Advaita Vedanta’’ as 
exhausting the momentum of the life begun, which cannot be inter- 
rupted, and has to run its course. It may be the obvious reason for 
continuing experience in the world but that was not stressed, and it 
was in no way the cause for experience (upabhoga) of one who has 
not attained true liberation, for jivanmukti in Samkhya as in Advaita 
Vedanta, is true liberation. The distinction drawn between kaivalya 
in truth and imperfect experience of the other, leads the SS to call 
a middling aspirant as a jivanmukta and to completely distort what 
the SK says regarding a jivanmukta. The superior aspirant (uttama- 
vwekt) is constantly in view in these siifra-s,’' and the videhamukta is 


(b) nanvantarayadhvamsamatram cenmuktistarhi sravanamatrenawa tatsiddih syat, aha- 
napratibaddhakanthacamikarasiddhwaditi, tatraha- adukari... Bhasya Introducing 
SS. 6.22. 

abhydsavawagyabhyam tannirodhah; tatra sthitau yatno*bhydsah; sa tu dirghakalanairan- 

taryasatkarasevito drdhabhiimih; YS. 1.12, 1.13 and 1.14. See also Rukmani, of. cit. Vol. 

I. pp. 91-96. 

°8 torasamveganamasannah; mrdumadhyadhimatratoattato’pi visesah; YS. 1.21 and 1,22 

See also Rukmani, of. cit. Vol. I. pp. 120-23. 

°° samyagndnadhigamaddharmadinamakaranapraptau, tisthati samskaravasaccakrabhramavad- 
dhrtasartrah. SK. 67. 

 @srite ca tasminkulalacakravatpravrttavegasyantarale pratibandhisambhavadbhavati veg- 
aksayapratipalanam. Brahmasiitrabhasya under BS. 4.1.15. 

71 SS. 75-84. 
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described as the only stage when one is fulfilled. Commentators like 
Bhiksu also state, specifically, that jvanmukt (liberation while embod- 
ied) is inferior to videhamukti (netaraijivanmuktydderapityarthah),’” and, there- 
fore, one can only draw the obvious conclusion that SS cannot sustain 
the concept of jivanmukti originally advocated by the Samkhyakanka. 
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(b) uktayah vwekasiddheh paravawragye sati dehapatanantaram visesatah sthiilasiksmakh- 
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BEING A WITNESS: CROSS-EXAMINING THE NOTION 
OF SELF IN SANKARA’S UPADESASAHASRI, 
ISVARAKRSNA’S SAMKHYAKARIKA, 

AND PATANJALPS YOGASUTRA* 


Richa Pauranik Clements 


Abstract 


This study compares the notion of Self in three independent treatises 
belonging to the three most influential schools of ‘Hindu’ philosophy: 
Sankara’s Upadesasahasrt (Advaita Vedanta), Isvarakrsna’s Samkhyakarika 
(Samkhya) and Patafjali’s Yogasiitra (Yoga). Behind their different meta- 
physics—non-dualistic, dualistic, and dualistic with an element of the- 
ism—lie striking conceptual and linguistic similarities in the writings 
on causality (parindmavada and satkaryavada), the functioning of an indi- 
vidual’s inner sense (antahkarana) and its modifications (vrtti-s or pratyaya-s), 
and the pure witness-consciousness (saksttva) of Self. Radical Oneness 
of the Self is the spiritual goal common to all three schools, and none 
considers God’s existence essential or even necessary to achieving it. 
The only difference is in the interpretation of the oneness of Self, 
viewed as an integrated Atman-Brahman by Advaita Vedanta, and as 
dis-integrated isolation of individual purusa-s by Samkhya-Yoga. In either 
case, the Self remains a witness. 


In India, traditionally, an enquiry and insight (darsana) into the nature 
of reality was at the same time a study of the human condition, 
because philosophizing directly and practically impacted the inquir- 
ing subject’s life and destiny. Philosophy was not only an intellec- 
tual pursuit involving logic, but also a personal, spiritual quest leading 
to an experiential knowledge of the reality of the world, oneself or 
one’s Self, and perhaps another entity called God. Understanding 
the interrelationships between all these elements of metaphysical real- 
ity and shaping one’s vision of sin and salvation accordingly is, in 
sum, grasping the human condition. The knowledge quest therefore 
begins in the human realm with an examination of the status of Self. 


* This paper is dedicated to Professor Gerald James Larson, my Doktorvater. From 
him I have learned about Indian philosophies and religions, both ancient and 
modern. 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 75-97. 
©2005 Koninklijke Brill NV. Printed in the Netherlands. 
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This paper explores the concept of Self in three philosophical texts, 
namely, Sankara’s Upadesasahasri (ca. eighth century C.E.; US), 
Isvarakrsna’s Samkhyakanka (ca. 350-450 C.E.; SK), and Patafijali’s 
Yogasiitra (ca. third to fourth century C.E.; YS), and notes textual 
and conceptual (dis-)similarities of the notion of Self in these texts.! 
It also asks the question regarding God: Do the concept(s) of Self 
and Ultimate Reality yield to (a-)theism in the advaita (Satikara’s non- 
dualistic Vedanta) and dvaita (dualistic Samkhya-Yoga) philosophies? 

On the matter of theism, S. G. Mudgal has observed that the 
Samkhya of the Samkhyakanika differs from the Samkhya of the 
Upanisad-s, the Gita, and the Epics.? Franklin Edgerton believes that 
Samkhya is ‘theistic throughout the epic passages’ and that it ‘differs 
from Yoga only in the sense that it emphasizes salvation by means 
of knowing rather than doing.’? However, Gerald Larson points out 
that there are ‘several passages [in the Mahabharata] in which a non- 
theistic doctrine seems clearly implied.”* Larson explains the way the 
question of theism or non-theism is handled in the Samkhyakarika 
thus: 


Salvation is the realization that the purusa or ksetrajfa is distinct or apart 
from prakrti or essential material reality. /svara, if it exists at all, is con- 
sidered to be a part of the material nature [the fsetra, prakrt'| and thus 
is irrelevant from the point of view of salvation. In other words, the 
problem of salvation is viewed in non-theistic terms. Whether or not 


' The dates mentioned are from Richard King’s Indian Philosophy: An Introduction 
to Hindu and Buddhist Thought (Washington, D.C.: Georgetown University Press, 1999) 
and are the most widely accepted. However, J. N. Mohanty, Classical Indian Philosophy 
(New York: Rowman & Littlefield, 2000), accepts the dates of ca. 200 C.E. for 
Igvarakrsna, ca. second century C.E. for Patafijali, and, more specifically, 788-820 
C.E. for Samkara. Ian Whicher, The Integrity of the Yoga Darsana: A Reconsideration of 
Classical Yoga (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1998), also dates Patafijali 
around second-third century C.E. All three texts are independent treatises, and not 
commentaries on other texts. 

2 Mudgal, S. G. Advaita of Sankara: A Reappraisal (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1975), 
165. 

* In Gerald James Larson, Classical Samkhya: An Interpretation of its History and 
Meaning. 2nd ed. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1998 [1969]), 125. Whicher also comes 
to similar conclusions in The Integrity of the Yoga Darsana, 51-52. Elsewhere he adds 
that ‘the “nontheism” of classical Samkhya, and “optional” theism of classical Yoga 
can be understood as deviations from a firmly established theistic base, reflected in 
the Upanisads’ (336); optional devotion to isvara is implied by the word v4 (or) in 
YS 1.23. 

* Larson, Classical Simkhya, 125, original emphasis. 
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isvara exists makes little difference. Only the knowledge or realization 
that the purusa or ksetrajfia is apart from all else including the isvara can 
lead to salvation....In Aankas LUT [53] and LIV [54] the existence 
of the old Vedic gods is affirmed, but they are included on the side 
of prakrti. No attempt is made to deny their existence.° 


To sum, Larson says that ‘the classical Samkhya recognizes no con- 
scious Absolute or Creator God.”° 

Whicher mentions the conventional understanding that classical 
Samkhya 1s nirisvara or ‘nontheistic’ and classical Yoga incorporates 
a sesvara or theistic stance, but points out that in Patafyali’s Yoga 
(1) zsvara is neither a creator God, nor the universal Absolute of 
Vedanta, and (2) isvara ‘might have met primarily psychological and 
pedagogical needs rather than providing a purely ontological category.”’ 

In the context of Advaita Vedanta, J. N. Mohanty refers to the 
subject of gods while asking the question ‘Is Advaita Vedanta a reli- 
gion [apart from being a philosophy]?’ and, if so, ‘what has it to do 
with the sacred?’”® His answer is that 


Advaita Vedanta has no room for gods or deity, excepting as a pro- 
visional posit. It has no room for God except in the context of a 
(metaphysically) ignorant person’s inquiry about the cause of the uni- 
verse which unknown to him is only an unreal appearance (and so is 
not in need of a creator). How then can the Advaita Vedantin’s cul- 
tivation of self-knowledge (through the standardly accepted stages of 
sravana [hearing, study], manana [reflection], and nididhyasana [meditation] 


> Tbid., 126. 
® Tbid., 198. Creation, in Samkhya-Yoga metaphysics, is brought about by prakrti: 
ity esa prakrtekrto 
mahadadwisesabhiitaparyantah, 
pratipurusavimoksartham 
svdrtha wa parartha drambhah (SK 56) 
Similarly, in the Vedanta maya (illusion, God’s creative power) is the real material 
cause of the world, and an attribute (vsesana) of Brahman, who only appears to be a 
creator-God (vwarta karana). In the Samkhya-Yoga too purusa is an immutable prin- 
ciple (akartrbhava). The difference between the two schools is that while in the 
Vedanta potential creative power (albeit illusorily) belongs to maya-attributed Brahman, 
the Samkhya-Yoga posits the creative potentiality and activity in intelligized prakrt. 
Therefore, Samkhya-Yoga dualism led to the flowering of devt bhakti. For detailed 
discussion of the problem of existence of God in the philosophies, see Anima Sen 
Gupta’s Classical Samkhya: A Critical Study (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1982), 
. 145 ff 
a Ian Whicher, The Integrity of the Yoga Darsana, 83-85. 
® Explorations in Philosophy: Essays by J. N. Mohanty. Vol. I. Ed. Bina Gupta (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001), 107. 
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culminating in an intuitive experience of the identity of the self and 
brahman) give rise to an experience of sacredness (and, sacredness of 
what?) so that it may be called a religion? 


Mohanty believes that an Advaitin’s experience is spiritual, not reli- 
gious.” Religious experience, according to Mohanty, is of ‘faith, prayer, 
vision beautification; experience of the sacred and the holy, of the 
power that is above and beyond’. Spiritual experience, on the other 
hand, is a cognition, ‘a knowledge, clear and distinct, immediate and 
intuitive, of the identity of the 4tman and brahman,’ resulting from 
the process of sadhana [spiritual discipline] consisting of sravana, man- 
ana, and nididhyasana. He writes further that ‘Sravana is hermeneuti- 
cal, manana is philosophical, nididhyasana is meditative. None is 
religious.” Mohanty concludes his investigation thus: 


Moksa [liberation], the goal of this process, is not supernatural, other- 
wordly, soteriological. It is not salvation. It is discovery of the identity 
between the innermost truth of one’s ‘psyche’ and the innermost being 
of the world: of psychology and physics. What is ‘religious’ about it?’? 


Sengaku Mayeda holds that ‘Sankara’s central doctrine is A‘man’s 
identity with Brahman... [And] the knowledge of this truth is the 
means (sddhana) to final release.’!' The quest for attainment of final 
release is considered the supreme objective of human life. Moksa is 
obtained by an experiential, and ultimately, intuitive realization of 
oneness of Being which is Brahman. 

Insofar as an individual self comprehends Reality, it should be 
noted that ‘All means of knowledge (pramanas) exist only as depen- 
dent on self-experience, and since such experience is its own proof, 
there is no necessity for proving the existence of self.’ Thus, the 


° Tbid., 113. 

0 Cf Eric Lott, Vedantic Approaches to God (New York: Harper & Row, 1980), 
27-28, who traces back the roots of Vedanta’s analogical method to ‘the Vedic 
idea of the innate correspondence between ritual microcosmos and the macrocos- 
mos of the wider non-sacred universe.’ 

'! Sengaku Mayeda, trans. A Thousand Teachings: The Upadesasahasri of Sankara 
(Tokyo University of ‘Tokyo Press, 1979), 11. 

2 From Suresvara’s Sambandha-Varttika, in Radhakrishnan, S., Jndian Philosophy, 
Vol. Il (New York: The Macmillan Co, 1927), 476. Suresvara also wrote in 
Naiskarmyasiddht (in Deutsch and van Buitenen, A Source Book of Advaita Vedanta 
[Honolulu: The University Press of Hawaii, 1971], 226-27) that 

Unlike the instruments of empirical knowledge, which are inert, objective, sub- 
ject to modification, and transient, the witness requires no external support to 
establish its own existence. (II.109) 
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ontological status of the individual self, or aman, is essentially the 
beginning of epistemology, psycho-philosophy, and possibly theology. 

Though at a lower level of comprehension we think of reality in 
terms of plurality of individual selves and things, from the stand- 
point of the highest truth (paramdrthika), the relation of dtman and 
Brahman is that of advaita. According to Mayeda, Satikara approached 
the truth ‘Brahman is Atman and Atman is Brahman’ along three different 
lines:' 


1) the theological and cosmological approach, 
2) the psychological and epistemological approach, and 
3) the exegetical approach. 


Cosmological theory examines the issue of the ultimate, efficient, and 
material cause(s) of the universe. For the Vedantins, Brahman is both 
the efficient and the material cause of the realm of existents.!4 Thus, 
according to the Brahmasiitra, the creation of the universe is nothing 
but self-creation (dimakrt), or transformation (parinama). The theory 
of parinamavada is based upon satkaryavada, that ‘the effect, though 
different in appearance or phenomenally, is substantially identical 
with the cause, and pre-exists latently in it.’ Natalia Isayeva finds 


The unchangeable Self does not require proof from outside as the intellect 
does. All else is proved to exist in reference to that independent One. But He 
himself requires no proof. (II.110) 

'8 Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings. 

'* For the dualistic Samkhya, purusa and prakrti are respectively the efficient and 
the material cause of the universe; or, to quote Wilhelm Halbfass, Tradition and 
Reflection: Explorations in Indian Thought (Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1991), 224—25, ‘the Samkhya school asserts that a nonmanifest and unconscious 
“nature” or “matter” (pradhdna, prakrti) is the ultimate cause of the manifest uni- 
verse, and that this concept of pradhana has the support of the Veda. Sankara 
argues in detail against this claim, and against the concomitant theory that there 
are many “spirits” (purusa).... However Lott, Vedantic Approaches to God, 96, points 
out that the two schools do share the ideas of the self’s (purusa’s or atman’s) pas- 
sivity and immutability, and of ‘the active object’s attributes being superimposed 
upon the passively witnessing Subject,’ etc. 

'° Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 19. Though espousing two divergent trends of 
dvaita and advaita in Indian philosophy, both Samkhya and the Vedanta maintain 
parndmavada and satkaryavada in their cosmological views. See Mohanty, Classical 
Indian Philosophy (New York: Rowman & Littlefield, 2000), 75-7 and Mayeda, A 
Thousand Teachings, 19-20. The world of evolution, for Samkhya, is potentially exis- 
tent in prakrti as opposed to the pure contentless consciousness. Prakriti is non-tem- 
poral, non-spatial and yet its evolutes are spatio-temporal, they arise and disappear 
in prakrt. Mohanty (2000:77) sees a link between the Samkhya theory of transfor- 
mation (parindmavadda) and the Advaita Vedanta theory of illusory transformation 
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vwarta (appearance) to be synonymous with maya (illusion), avidya 
(ignorance), and adhydsa (superimposition).'° She writes that ‘the core 
of the causality concept of Advaita is the notion that the effect, or 
the empirical world, is just an illusory appearance superimposed on 
the eternal diman-Brahman as its cause.’!’ 

Brahman, the ultimate cause of the universe, was also described as 
Being-Consciousness-Bliss (sac-ctd-Gnanda). Such a conceptualization of 
the positive nature of Brahman raises certain problematic theoretical 
questions. Mayeda lists them as follows:!® 


1) ‘If Brahman is one Being (sa) alone without any distinction, how 
is the manifoldness of the universe possible?’ 

2) ‘If Brahman 1s Pure Consciousness (cit) and if satkdryavada is to be 
assumed, how can it create this material world?’ 

3) ‘If Brahman is Bliss (@nanda), why did it create this world full of 


sufferings?’!® 


(viwartavada), which holds that ‘Cause alone is real; effect is different from the cause 
only in appearance.’ Cf. Karl Potter, Presuppositions of India’s Philosophies (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, 1991), 166-67, who points out that Sankara sometimes advocates that 
nothing is ever caused (qatwada), that Brahman being completely unaffected by any- 
thing cannot create. But in other writings, like the Brahmasiitrabhasya 1.1.2, for exam- 
ple, Sarkara ‘states that the origin, subsistence, and dissolution of the world are 
caused by Brahman—and where other, later Advaitins will hedge about calling 
Brahman a “cause” in any but the vivarta sense, Samkara’s admission is free from 
any such qualification here.’ 

'© Natalia Isayeva. Shankara and Indian Philosophy (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1993), 161-62. Daya Krishna, Indian Philosophy: A Counter Perspective. (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1991), 156-62, offers a detail discussion on Samkhyan 
and Advaitic notions of adhyisa in a chapter titled ‘Adhyasa—A Non-Advaitic 
Beginning i in Sarnkara Vedanta’. 

’ See Sarkara’s Brahmasiitrabhasya 11.1.14—20 for his understanding of the cause- 
effect relationship between Brahman and the phenomenal world. 

'8 Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 20. 

'° Bimal Krishna Matilal in The Collected Essays of Bimal Krishna Matilal: Ethics and 
Epics, ed. Jonardon Ganeri (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002), 421-432, 
has analyzed Sankara’s theodicy in Ethics and Epics by focusing on Sankara’s com- 
mentary on Brahmasiitrabhasya 11.1.33-36. Matilal points out that even though Sankara’s 
cosmology admitted only one true reality, Brahman, that transcends the realist or 
popular notions of creation and a Creator God, Sankara finds it necessary to address 
the question of evil and of God’s justice. According to Matilal, Sankara says that 
God does not have a free choice and his act of creation is dependent upon factors 
like karma, or the creature’s dharma and adharma, and that Sankara supports his argu- 
ment with the concept of beginninglessness of the universe, which ‘is not a stupid 
or unintelligible notion’ and which ‘has been upheld by almost everybody in European 
antiquity outside the Judaeo-Christian tradition.’ 
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Sankara answers such questions regarding the relation between the 
Cause and its effects and the metaphysical status of the latter by use 
of two Upanisadic terms, wpadhi (limiting adjunct) and ndmariipa (name 
and form). Sara Grant quotes Sankara’s Brhadaranyakopanisadbhasya 
IL.4.10 to explain that name and form are the limiting adjuncts of 
Brahman, or the ‘objects’ of the vyavhanka (phenomenal, empirical) 
level of reality.”° 

Satikara posits the principle of ‘Unevolved Name-and-Form’ (avyakrte 
namariipe) as the supersensible seed of the world (jagadbijabhiita), a 
kind of primary material of the world. For him, ‘everything mater- 
ial evolves from Unevolved Name-and-Form, which according to the 
Upadesasahasrt (11.1.18-22) itself first evolved from Brahman.”*! 

Hacker writes that ‘from the material avydkrte namariipe do the 
transformations (vikdra) of the world, 1e., the vyakrte namariipe, pro- 
ceed.’ ‘The Unevolved Name-and-Form becomes ‘ether’ or ‘space’ 
from which arise the subtle elements, the gross elements, vegetation, 
blood, sperm, and so on, until a body is created; the body consists 
of nothing but name-and-form. Sankara’s description also includes 
the mind and sense organs as evolutes of name-and-form (US II.1.22). 
He then asserts ‘on the authority of Sruti and Smrti that Brahman, 
after creating the body, entered name-and-form of the body as Aman.” 


Therefore, Brahman is Atman’.*® 


” Sara Grant, Sankaracarya’s Concept of Relation (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1999), 
64. Paul Hacker, Philology and Confrontation: Paul Hacker on Traditional and Modern 
Vedanta, ed. Wilhelm Halbfass (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995), 
68, says that apart from being referred to as ‘upadhis of the soul, above all the 
body,’ ndmariipe are ‘that which avidya or maya 1s for other Advaitins before and 
after Sankara.’ Also see Hacker (1995), 74-75, for ‘concatentation avidyd-ndmaripa- 
upddh’ in various passages from Sankara’s Brahmasitrabhdsya (1.4.22, U.1.14, 1.1.22, 
I1.3.46, HI.2.6). 

*! Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 20. By stressing on its evolution from Brahman 
(te ndmariipe.. . vyakriyamane... dtmanah, US 1.1.19), Sankara distinguishes it from 
prakyu. of Samkhya even though he does refer to avyakrte namaripe as prakyti in 
Brahmasiitrabhasya V1.1.14. However, Sankara’s Namariipa is dependent on Brahman 
and abides in it (svdimastha, US 1.1.18). This theory corresponds to the satkaryavada. 
Hacker, Philology and Confrontation, 70, comments: ‘For [Sankara] material cause and 
product are identical, and the object to be effected, already latent in the subject, is 
at the same time also the object to be affected.’ 

* Hacker, Philology and Confrontation, 68. 

°° In Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 21. In contrast, purusa of the Samkhya-Yoga 
is never in actual contact with prakrti. Their relation is always that of proximity; 
there is an absolute separation between the two. 
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The body consisting of five elements is a limiting adjunct of aman. 
Along with the body—gross (sthiila) and subtle (siiksma)—other adjuncts 
are mukhyaprana (primary vital air), the five karmendriya-s (organs of 
action), the five buddhindriya-s (senses), and the antahkarana (internal 
organ or cause). ‘The senses themselves, like the external objects, are 
‘material and have no consciousness at all’,?' and are different from 
atman. ‘he principal vital air (mukhyaprana) is concerned with uncon- 
scious life and is not considered as an indriya. The status of the 
antahkarana is not so clear in Sankara’s thought. Antakkarana is gen- 
erally understood as one and has four different modifications, namely 
manas (mind), buddhi (intellect), ahamkara (or vyhdna, cognition), and 
citta (retro-cognition or memory).”° Potter notes that antahkarana, is ‘a 
conception, important in Samkhya, which Advaita has assimilated 
into its own framework.’ Critics like Deussen and Mayeda also 
think that Sankara, like the Samkhya school, regarded manas as mate- 
rial and unconscious. Manas and the indriya-s, for Sankara, ‘consist 
of name-and-form (ndmariipatmaka, US IL.1.22) and [...] they are, 
therefore, by nature different from Aéman.’”’ 

Sankara described aman as ‘Witness of all the antahkarana-s [1.e., 
all the four modifications]’ (Artsndntahkaraneksanam, US 1.18.174). It is 
the most important among the means of perception (upalabdhisadhana) 
discussed in his Brahmasitrabhasya 11.3.32.?° 


** Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 29. 

2 See Sankara’s Brahmasiitrabhasya 11.3.32, especially Gambhirananda (1972) 493. 

°° Potter, Presuppositions of India’s Philosophies, 171. However, Karika-Samkhya rec- 
ognizes only manas, buddhi, and ahamkara as components of antahkarana (see Larson, 
Classical Samkhya, 187, 189, 266; Larson and Bhattacharya, ed. Samkhya: A Dualist 
Tradition in Indian Philosophy ( Princeton, N,J.: Princeton University Press, 1987), 25, 
158). ‘Patafyala-Samkhya (Yoga)’, on the other hand, holds that ‘Intellect, egoity, 
and mind are brought together into a single all-pervasive cognitive faculty called 
awareness (citta)’ (Larson and Bhattacharya, Samkhya: A Dualist Tradition in Indian 
Philosophy, 27. 

Hacker, Philology and Confrontation, 117, comments on the similarity between Vedanta 
and Patafijala-Yoga’s psychology thus: ‘In contrast to [Karika]-Samkhya, Yoga 
leaves the inner sense undifferentiated, and Sankara in particular almost wholly 
abstains from differentiating it. The Yoga system mostly calls it citta, but also bud- 
dht and manas; Sankara designates it as antahkarana, buddhi, manas, or citta, mostly 
indiscriminately’, and that in both systems ahamkara is not a psychic faculty. 

°7 Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 33. 

28 While discussing Sankara’s theory of witness-consciousness (séksin) and percep- 
tion, Bina Gupta, The Disinterested Witness: A Fragment of Advaita Vedanta Phenomenology. 
(Evanston, IL: Northwestern University Press, 1998), 48-51, writes about the rela- 
tion of dtman to antahkarana and the role the latter plays in perception. After con- 
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On the role of the senses and the antahkarana, Sankara held that 
when the five senses are directed toward external objects they dis- 
cern the special object of each sense. These external objects are 
material, unconscious and not self-established (svatahsiddhyasambhava). 
They are established (seddhi) or known through modifications (urtti-s 
or pratyaya-s)** ‘arising from the senses with the assistance of the inner 
sense [antahkarana].°° According to Mayeda, these modifications 
(pratyaya-s) of the buddhi or antahkarana are caused by the forms of 
external objects and take the form of external objects.*! 

But the antahkarana, its pratyaya-s, the senses, and the external objects 
are all material and unconscious. These are ‘objects perceptible (grahya) 
by a perceiver (grahaka) different from themselves (US I.2.74). This 
perceiver, according to Sankara, is Atman.’® Atman is posited by 
Sankara as transcendentally changeless (kiitastha) and constant (nitya). 
If atman’s role in external perception is understood in terms of it 
pervading the buddhi—which appears in the form of external objects 
(pratyaya-s)—1t raises an important issue. 

The buddhi is subject to change and destruction insofar as it 1s 
modified by pratyaya-s caused by the forms of external objects. Would 
not the diman’s perceivership by pervading the buddhi make it subject 
to change?*? 


cluding that Sankara uses ‘saksin’ in two ways: (1) sdksin as simply aman, meaning 
highest knowledge or pure consciousness (Suddhacattanya), and (2) saksin as atman lim- 
ited by the antahkarana. The second is modified consciousness, that is, ‘a reflection 
of pure consciousness through a mode of the inner sense (antahkaranavrtti) and is 
thus empirical knowledge of the phenomenal world. The modifications of ahamkara 
account for perception. 

Cf. Samkhya’s distinction between ‘awareness’ (antahkaranavrtt, cittavrttt) and ‘con- 
sciousness’ (cetana, purusa). Larson in Larson and Bhattacharya, ed. Samkhya: A Dualist 
Tradition in Indian Philosophy, 77, writes: “Whereas awareness (antahkaranaavrtti) (namely, 
intellect, egoity and mind) is active, intentional, engaged and at every moment a 
reflection of subtle materiality; consiousness (urusa) cannot think or act and is not 
ontologically involved or intentionally related in any sense to primordial material- 
ity other than being passively present. Consciousness, in other words, is sheer con- 
tentless presence (sdksitva).’ : 

*° Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 35, comments that Sankara’s use of ‘rit? (US 
1.13.7; 1.18.1, ete.) is probably based upon that of writ in cittavytti as in the Yograsitra 
(1.2; IV.18, etc.); but that Sankara prefers the term pratyaya to ortti. Hacker, Philology 
and Confrontation, 118, makes a further clarification that ‘Vrtte is associated more with 
cuta, pratyaya with buddhi.’ 

*° Gupta, The Disinterested Witness, 49. 

3! Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 35, 

*® Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 36. 

* Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 37, points out that this theoretical problem is 
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Sankara answered this question by introducing the concept of 
abhasa to affirm the nature of dtman as kitastha and nitya. Abhasa is 
‘reflection’ as in the reflection of ‘self-effulgent dman-consciousness’ 
(caitanyapratibimba, US 1.5.4).°* It is also ‘false appearance’ as when 
the buddhi ‘falsely appears (abhasa) as perceiver because of Atman’s 
consciousness (bodha, US 1.5.4) in it’.*° 

Sankara contended that déman is different from its reflection in the 
buddu (US 1.18.32 and 33), and the reflection is essentially unreal. 
Thus, diman, whose nature is perception, is not an agent of the act 
of perceiving. It does not do anything other than simply exist. Mayeda 
conducts a detailed semantic analysis of Sankara’s theory of per- 
ception. He explains that when the dtman-consciousness (caitanya, cit) 
is superimposed upon the buddhi, buddhi becomes consciousness-like 
(cinnibha, US 1.18.65 and 68). Similarly, when the reflection of aman 
is in the buddht and the kartrtwa of the buddhi is superimposed upon 
atman, atman falsely appears as perceiver who perceives in an action 
of perception.*° But diman is constant perception itself. It is mtyopal- 
abdhimatra (US II.2.79).°’ Mayeda writes: ‘Perception (avabodha) does 


common to the Advaita, the Samkhya (e.g. SK 20), and the Yoga (eg. YS IV.17—18) 
darsanas. 

! Cf. Brahmasiitrabhasya 11.3.50, where Satikara comments that ‘individual soul is 
a reflection of the supreme Self like the semblance [or reflection] of the sun in 
water’ (Gambhirananda 1972, 515). 

*® Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 37. It is interesting to note that for both the 
Samkhya-Yogins and the Vedantins like Sankara, the seer (purusa, aman) becomes 
seemingly associated with buddhi through reflection and due to avidyd. But whereas 
purusa, budd, and the object of perception are all real in the Samkhya view, the 
Jwa-sakst, buddui, and the object of perception are all false on the level of parmarthika 
satya in Advaita Vedanta. For Sankara, only dtman is Real. 

°° Ref. ‘... dtmana upalabdhyabhasaphalavasana ...’ (US IL.2.77). 

Cf Samkhyakarika 20: 


tasmat tatsamyogad acetanam 
cetandvad wa lingam, 
gunakartrtve ca tatha 
karte’va bhavaty udasinah. 

7 Hacker, Philology and Confrontation, 118-19, compares Sankara’s Advaita Vedanta 
with Samkhya-Yoga with respect to the theory of perception, especially the doc- 
trine of antahkarana and its relation to the self, and finds that Vedanta’s version 
coincides almost entirely with the Samkhya-Yoga model. Furthermore, the empha- 
sis on inactivity and neutrality of the self was also shared by the three schools: 
“That the self is of the nature of cit(z), citisakti, caitanya, drs(t), drastr, saksin, upalabdhr, 
and upalabdhi is a doctrine common to Samkhya, Yoga, and Vedanta’, according 
to Hacker, Philology and Confrontation, 118. 
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not belong to the buddhi and action does not belong to Atman.’* 
Atman, \ike/as Brahman, is actionless (akriya) and constant (nitya). 

So far we have seen how Sankara dealt with déman vis-a-vis exter- 
nal perception. In Mayeda’s view, Sankara did not make any fun- 
damental distinction between external and internal perception. Whereas 
in the former the objects of perception are external objects, in the 
latter the ‘objects’ are mental or psychological events such as desire, 
pain, pleasure, etc. ‘These events, like the external objects, are ‘trans- 
formed into pratyaya-s or ortti-s of the buddu during the process of 
perception.” Going through a similar analysis as discussed earlier, 
Sankara arrived at the same conclusion that ‘the Seeing of the Seer 
[atman| is, therefore, constant, pure, infinite and alone’: 


drastur drstis tato nitya 
Suddhainantaé ca kevala. (US 1.13.8). 


On the basis of ideas derived from the Upanisad-s like the Mandikya 
Upanisad, Sankara analysed four states of aman, one of which was 
the foregoing investigation of external and internal perception that 
takes place during the waking (jagrat) state. The next two are the 
dreaming (svapna) state and the state of deep sleep (susupta). Like other 
Indian philosophers, Sankara also speculated upon a fourth (caturtha, 
lurya, turtya) state which transcends the other three. 

In the jagratavastha when the five senses and the antahkarana are at 
work and the aman is conscious of external objects, it is called viraj 
or vaisvdnara (US 1.17.64). In the svapndvastha only the antahkarana 1s 
functioning, and the object of perception is ‘a residual impression 
(vasana) of something grasped through the senses in the waking state 
(US 111.10; 1.15.24); this is like recollection of a memory in the 
waking state (US 1.14.1; L17.24).’"' In this second state the dman is 
called tayasa (US 1.15.24) or prajapati (US 1.17.64). 


8 Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 39. 
* Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 42. 
"CE Samkhyakarika 64: 
evam tattoabhyasan na sma 
na me n@ham ity aparisesam, 
aviparyayad visuddham 
kevalam utpadyate jhanam. 
Thus, where once the salvation-knowledge arises as to the false appropriation of 
‘P-notion (which perceives) to the consciousness, the knowledge is complete because 
it is free from error, pure and solitary. 
“| Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 44. 
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During svapndvastha the atman is free from upadhi-s such as body 
and the senses. It appears in a purer form and is svayamprabha (self- 
effulgent). In the third state of deep sleep even the antahkarana ceases 
to function. The aman in this state is known as prajia (US 1.15.25; 
1.17.64). Here the consciousness of something ceases and what remains 
is a pure contentless consciousness. But this state is non-everlasting 
as are the other two. The dtman is still with limiting adjuncts (sopadhc) 
(US 1.15.29). 

The dtman without limiting adjuncts (anupadhika) is, in Sankara’s 
words, ‘indescribable, without parts, attributeless, and pure; neither 
mind nor speech reach It’: 


... nuupakhyo *nupadhikah. 
niskalo nirgunah suddhas 
tam mano vak ca napnutah (US 1.15.29) 


This aman is turtya. Since turtya is nothing but Brahman, atman is char- 
acterized with negative adjectives used to describe Brahman. For exam- 
ple, It is now known as advaya (non-dual), akama (free from desire), 
ga (unborn), apahatapapman (free from evils), abhaya (fearless), kiitasthanitya 
(absolutely changeless and constant), etc. 

Having arrived at the truth @man is Brahman through the cos- 
mological and psycho-epistemological approaches, Sankara finally 
invokes Sruti to validate his conclusions. 

If the knowledge of Brahman-atman is not realizable through sense- 
perception or internal perception or even during deep sleep, how 
indeed is it obtained? According to Sankara, it is attained only 
through Sruti. He also described the knowledge of aéman-Brahman as 
svapramanaka (self-evident) and svatahsiddha (self-established). Nevertheless, 
he applied exegetical methods to prove that certain Vedic-Upanisadic 
concepts contained the truth of the non-difference of Brahman and 
atman. For instance, he employed his exegetical principles to inter- 
pret the mahdvakya-s (great sayings) ‘tat wam asi’? and ‘aham brah- 
masmi’** in the Upadesasahasri. As John Grimes says, ‘a mahdvakya is 
an identity statement; that is, a statement which directly declares the 
essential identity between the individual and the Absolute.’ 


® Chandogya Upanisad 6.8.7, ete. 

* Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1.4.10. ; 

John Grimes, trans. and ed. The Vivekaciidimani of Sankaracarya Bhagavatpada: An 
Introduction and Translation (Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2004), 52, n. 167. Apart from 
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Of the sentence ‘tat tam asi’, Satkara writes that ‘the oneness of 
atman [and Brahman| should indeed be known through the under- 
standing of the meaning of [this one] sentence’: 


jnanarkarthaparatoat tam 
vakyam ekam tato viduh 

ekatuam hy atmano jreyam 
vakyarthapratipattitah. (US 1.17.9) 


For Sankara, the meanings of fat and asi in ‘tat wam asi are already 
established. ‘That’ (tal) is Brahman—described by Sankara as sat and 
nirduhkha—and ‘art? (as?) means that the words “That’ and “Thow’ have 
the same referent.” If as¢ indicates identity judgment, and tat means 
Brahman, tvam must also refer to Brahman. “Thou’, to be compatible 
with “That, must also be nirduhkha. Therefore, among the various 
meanings of “Thou, the one not incompatible with ‘the Painless 
One’ is to be admitted. And that is ‘the inner dtman’ (pratyagatman). 

Similarly, the word ‘aham’ in ‘aham brahmasm?’ should also be under- 
stood as referring to the inner déman. Just as wam cannot be a duhkhin 
(sufferer), aham cannot be a bhoktr (enjoyer) or a kartr (agent, doer).*° 


the two mahdvakyas mentioned above, there are two more: “prajianam brahma’ (Aitareya 
Upanisad 3.1.3) and ‘ayam atma brahma (Mandikya Upanisad 2.7). See Sankara’s 
Vivekactidamant 162, 204, 251-65, 270, 281, 284, 305, and 334 for use of these 
mahavakyas in advaitic teaching. 

® See Mudegal, Advaita of Sankara: A Reappraisal, 35 and 78. He objects to the 
Vedantic interpretations of the sentence. As ‘tat wam asi’ is a part of the sentence 
‘esa anima, etadatmyamidam sarvam, tat satyam, sa Gtma tat wam asi, it should not, in 
fact, cannot, be understood outside its context. ‘7a’ is in neuter gender and so it 
cannot go with the ‘sa atma’ which is masculine. Thus, in Mudgal’s words, ‘the sen- 
tence would mean—‘You too are dependent (like all other things) on this Supreme 
Being which is subtle’. Cf. Karl Potter’s Presuppositions of India’s Philosophies, 84—86. 
Potter says that ‘explanation [by the philosophers] may not, and frequently does 
not, stem from the most obvious meaning of the utterance.’ 

*© Hacker, Philology and Confrontation, 118, discusses this point of contention between 
the Samkhya-Yoga and the Advaitic interpretations of the role of self or purusa in 
perceptual process. Yogasiitra 2.18 has the word ‘bhoga’ (experience or enjoying) in 
relation to purusa. Vyasa in his Yogasiitrabhasya also uses the term with reference to 
purusa, that even though experience/enjoying and liberation (bhogdpavargau) are cre- 
ated by and exists in buddhi, purusa is the experiencer/enjoyer of the fruit of the 
buddhi’s pratyaya-s (sa hi tatphalasya bhoktet). The writer of the Yogasitrabhasyavwarana— 
believed to be Sankara by Hacker, but refuted by T. S. Rukmani, trans, Vogasiira- 
bhasyavwarana of Sankara: Vivarana text with English Translation, and Critical Notes, along 
with Text and English Translation of Pataryali’s Yogastitras and Vyasabhasya (New Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 2001), vol. 1, pp. ix-xxxi—takes exception to Samkhya- 
Yoga’s description of the self as a bhokty and contends that bhoga is characterised 
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The ahamkarty (I-maker) is the buddhi which has only the reflection 
of the inner dtman. When buddhi becomes consciousness-like, assum- 
ing the form of dtman, it becomes the locus of the ‘T’-notion. And 
on the ordinary level words like ‘aham’ and ‘wan’ refer to the ahamkartr, 
i.e., buddhi, not the inner Giman. It follows from the mahdvakya-s that 
when avidyd is overcome and one realizes dtéman, he also comes to 
know Brahman. Grimes explains the significance of the mahdvakya-s in 
the Advaitic system thus: 


Each of the mahdvakyas imparts a three-fold knowledge which Advaita 
seizes upon as the key to self-realization. First, they remove a person’s 
deep-seated misconception that they are a finite, bound, imperfect mor- 
tal being, and conversely, they reveal that the true Self of each indi- 
vidual is infinite, ever-free, ever-perfect, immortal. Second, they remove 
the deep-rooted misconception that the supreme Reality is remote, hid- 
den, unattainable, and declare that it is immediate, direct, the inner- 
most Self of all. Third, they reveal that there are not separate individuals 
and an Absolute and that each individual is somehow part of the whole. 
Instead, they declare, unequivocally, that, here and now, ‘You are 
That’, without an iota of difference.*” 


The identity of man and Brahman is more explicitly discussed in the 
prose section of the Upadesasahasri by Sankara. In the gadyabandha, 
Satikara is concerned with teaching the knowledge of Brahman-atman 
to the seeker. He explains the knowledge to be taught as ‘the one- 
ness of diman [with Brahman|’ (US II.1.6). Throughout his exposition, 
Sankara cites passages from Sruti to underscore the point that ‘it is 
prohibited to understand that [aman] is different from [Brahman]’ 
(nawam somya pratipattum arhasi, pratisiddhatwad bhedapratipatteh, US 1.1.26). 
He states his understanding of the passages of Brhadaranyaka Upanisad. 
(1.4.10; 2.4.6; 4.4.19) in terms of transmigratory existence and final 
release. According to his interpretations, Sruti passages reveal that 
‘transmigratory existence results from the understanding that [aman] 
is different [from Brahman]’ (eta eva Srutayo bhedapratipatteh samsaraga- 
manam..., US IL.1.27). And ‘final release results from the realiza- 
tion of the identity [of aman and Brahman]? (abhedapratpattes ca moksam . . ., 
US ID.1.28). 


by ignorance (bhogariipasyavidyalaksanasya), and reduces ‘the sense of the word “enjoyer” 
to the act of pure sensing (bhokteti grahanddi phalasyopalabdha) (Hacker, Philology and 
Confrontation, 118). See Rukmanzi’s translation of the sitra, the siitrabhdsya, and the 
siitrabhdsyavwarana (2001, 1:292-300), especially 292, 293, 298, and 300. 

" Grimes, The Vivekaciidamani, 29. 
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So far, we have inspected Sarikara’s teachings in the context of 
the atman-Brahman identity. Next we can examine the nature of the 
concept of dtman-Brahman as found in Upadesasahasrt in comparison 
with the concept of purusa in the Samkhyakanika of Isvarakrsna and 
the Yogasiitra of Patafyali. 

Vedanta as well as Samkhya-Yoga hold the Ultimate Reality to 
be pure contentless consciousness. Such a consciousness has been 
characterized by Isvarakrsna thus: 


... saksitvam asya purusasya, 
kawalyam mdadhyasthyam 
drastrtvam akartrbhavas ca. (SK 19) 


Larson sums up that Samkhya views contentless consciousness to be: 


(a) pure passive presence (saksztva); (b) distinct from the tripartite process 
(kawalya); (c) uninvolved in the transactions of the three gunas except 
for its passive presence (mddhyasthya); (d) the foundation for subjectiv- 
ity or pure consciousness (drastytva); and (e) incapable of activity (akartybhava) 


(SK. 19).*8 


In other words, purusa is a witness, possessed of isolation or freedom, 
indifferent, a spectator and inactive.*® Sankara concurs in his Brahma- 
siitrabhasya 1.2.28 by saying that ‘the statement “He who knows the 
One [paramatma| having the likeness of Purusa and residing in Purusa”, 
is made with a view to presenting the nature of the pure witness 
that belongs to the supreme Self under consideration’ ( yah prakrtah 
paramatmadhyatmamadhidawatam ca purusavidhatoopadhih tasya yat kevalam 
saksiriipam tadabhiprayena idam ucyate—puruse‘ntah pratisthitam veda iti).°° 
In Upadesasahasri, Saikara writes of Brahman-atman: 


drsisvaripam ... ekam.. . 
tad eva caham satatam vimukta om. (US 1.10.1) 


*® Larson, ‘Introduction to the Philosophy of Samkhya,’ in Larson and Bhattacharya, 
ed. Samkhya: A Dualist Tradition, 81. 

*® According to Mircea Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom 2nd ed. (Princeton, 
N,J.: Princeton University Press, 1969), 16-17, if purusa nevertheless appears to be 
an ‘agent’ (kartr), it is because of (1) human illusion and (2) the unique correlation 
called _yogyata, which is ‘a kind of pre-established harmony between the two essen- 
tially distinct realities’—the Self (purusa) and intelligence (buddhz). 

°° Brahma-Siitra-Bhasya of Sri Sankaracarya, trans. Swami Gambhirananda (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1972), 153; Gupta, The Disinterested Witness, 172, n. 8. 
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Brahman is the witness, the observer, the pure, attributeless and, there- 
fore, alone (sakst ceté “gunah Suddho brahmawasmiti kevalah, US 1.11.6). 
On being inactive and free, the Pure Consciousness says: 


namariipakriyabhyo “nyo 
nityamuktasvariipavan. 

aham atma param brahma 
cinmatro *ham sadadvayah. (US 1.11.7) 


Again It speaks: 


netinetyatmaripatvan 
na me karya kriya koacit. (US I. 11.14) 


Similarly, the purusa of the Yogasiitra is: 
drasta drsimatrah suddho “pi pratyayanupasyah. (YS 1.20) 


He is pure gnosis,” and though pure he apparently sees through the 
intellect. According to Hariharananda Aranya, the intellect, which 
is unconscious by itself, appears to be sparked into consciousness by 
the vicinity of purusa, and its functions or modifications are always 
witnessed by the purusa.°’ As Patafijali says: 


sada jnatas citta-vrttayas tat-prabhoh purusasyaparinamitvat. (YS IV.18) 
Sankara expresses parallel views when he writes: 


buddhyarudham sada sarvam 
drsyate_yatra tatra va. (US 1.7.1) 


Brahman maintains that everything located in the intellect is always 
seen by It in every case of cognition. And: 


yathatmabuddhicaranam 


sakst tadvat paresv api. (US 1.7.2) 


°! Ref. Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 2.3.6, etc. on neti, neti. 

% Cf. Brahman is nityavyfidnasvartipo (US IL.1.18). It is just a mass of knowledge’ 
(Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 2.4.12). It is “knowledge, bliss’ (Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 3.9.28). 

°° Hariharananda Aranya Yoga Philosophy of Patanjali: Containing His Yoga Aphorisms 
with Vyasa’s Commentary in Sanskrit and a Translation with Annotations Including Many 
Suggestions for the Practice of Yoga (Albany: State University of New York, 1983 [1963}), 
180, 380, 
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Mayeda comments in a footnote that “Buddhicara is synonymous with 
cuttapracara (US II.2.75; 82), which is again synonymous with cittavrtti 
in Yogasiitra 1.2; IV.18.’* 


Buddii is not self-illuminative, as it is perceptible by the purusa: 
na tat svabhasam drsyatat. (YS TV.19) 


M. N. Dvivedi comments that ‘the soul (Purusa) is... reflected... in 
the mind, and takes... through this reflection, the form of thinking 
principle. Through the power of this reflection the soul is enkindled 
into consciousness, and performs acts of cognition.’ Again, this is 
similar to Sankara’s ideas on a kiitasthanitya atman and its abhasa. 

Thus, from the preceding analyses it can be inferred that the 
descriptions of the ontological nature of Brahman-dtman and purusa— 
in the respective texts of Sankara, I$varakrsna and Patafyali—have 
close parallels. But whereas in the Samkhya and the Vedanta the 
concepts of purusa and Brahman do not yield to theism, the purusavisesa 
of the Yoga school is God who is described as: 


klesa-karma-vipakasayaw aparamrstah purusa-visesa tsvarah. (YS 1.24) 


Isvara is a particular soul untouched by affliction, works, fruition, 
and impressions. And yet He is still one among the many purusa-s, 
for He does not warrant a twenty-sixth principle (ativa) in the 
Samkhya-Yoga metaphysics. In modern parlance, isvara of the Yogasiitra 
is ‘first among equals’. What distinguishes Him from other purusa-s 
is that He is considered to be ‘eer free, ever absolved, ever omniscient’.”° 
In contrast, other beings have to realize their pure contentless con- 
sciousness, their purusa. Vyasa, in his commentary on the Yogasiitra, 
has written: ‘Others have attained release by cutting the three bonds, 
but for the Lord such bondage never was nor will come to be, as 
it will for one who has absorbed his mind into prakrt. But the Lord 
is ever freed, ever the Lord. His eternal perfection is from perfect 
sattva.”®’ 


** Mayeda, A Thousand Teachings, 119, n. 2. 

”° M. N. Dvivedi, The Yoga-Siitras of Pataijali. 3rd ed. (Madras: Theosophical 
Publishing House, 1934 [1890]), 114. 

°° Dvivedi, The Yoga-Siitras of Patanjali, 18. 

7 In Trevor Leggett, trans. The Complete Commentary by Sankara on the Yoga Siitra-s: 
A Full Translation of the Newly Discovered Text (London: Kegan Paul International, 
1990), 108. 
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There is an inherent contradiction in Patafiyali’s concept of isvara 
as purusavisesa. He has written of ‘tsvara-pranidhand (YS 1.23) whereby 
God helps devoted souls that are bound in prakrti to achieve liber- 
ation.*® The paradox lies in the notion that other souls achieve the 
goal of final isolation upon moksa while the Lord is shown to be for- 
ever involved in the world. Moreover, 7svara is permanently in con- 
tact with matter, for ‘his eternal perfection is from perfect sattwa.’” 
Sattva is a prakytika guna (natural quality). Is He then permanently 
united to the quality of sativa, that is, having sdttvika upadhi?® If so, 
how is He a purusavisesa? Gan He be regarded as ‘the eternal exem- 
plar of the perfectly liberated and isolated soul’?®! Unlike all the 
other purusa-s, he is eternally aware of the phenomenal world and a 
mere object of contemplation. 

The God of the Yogasiitra appears as ‘the divine archetype of the 
soul by the contemplation of whom the soul can itself become what 
it always is, immortal. The Yogin’s aim is neither deification nor 
participation in the divine essence... Eliade goes a step further 
in questioning the role of Zsvara in Patafyali’s Yoga, and writes: 


Although it was Patafyali who introduced this new and (when all is 
said and done) perfectly useless element of Igvara into the dialectics of 
the Samkhya soteriological doctrine, he does not give Isvara the 
significance that late commentators will accord him. What is of first 
importance in the Yoga-siitras is technique—in other words, the yogin’s 
will and capacity for selfmastery and concentration.” 


8 Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, 50, notes that according to Surendranath 
Dasgupta, Yoga as Philosophy and Religion, only later commentators like Vacaspatimisra 
and Vijnianabhiksu believed that 7svara removes the barriers created by prakrti. Also 
see Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, 74—76. 

° Leggett, The Complete Commentary by Sankara on the Yoga Siitra-s, 108. 

° Cf. Larson, Classical Samkhya, 168, who comments that ‘purusa is said to be 
opposite [viparitas] from both vyakta and avyakta—1.c., purusa is not characterized as 
being made up of the three gunas....In other words, it exists distinct from the 
manifest and unmanifest world.’ Compare the above with Aranya’s (1983:58) com- 
ment that ‘It should be clearly understood that Isvara is neither the Purusa prin- 
ciple nor the Pradhana principle, but is made up of both. He is a particular Being 
and His godly attributes are based on the ultimate constituent principles.’ 

*' R. CG. Zaehner, Hindu and Muslim Mysticism (London: The Athlone Press, 
University of London, 1960), 36. 

® Zaehner, Hindu and Muslim Mysticism, 37; Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, 
75, also calls tsvara an archetype of the yogin, and speculates whether svara was 
‘very probably a patron of certain yogic sects.’ 

° Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, 74. 
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Yogic technique is directed toward the practitioner’s disintegration, 
argues Yohanan Grinshpon in his study Silence Unheard: Deathly Otherness 
in Patayala-Yoga: “Vhe yogin unties the knots of existence, disman- 
tlng combinations, resisting ‘integrations’, breaking entities apart, liv- 
ing in the spirit of analysis and separation (the spirit of Sankhya) 
until he decombines his very own being into the densest possible 
sucnce. * 

Grinshpon’s thesis that the hallmark of Patafyala-Yoga is the ideal 
of separation and disintegration goes against the popular imagining 
of Yoga as ‘unification, merger, integration, and connectedness’ to 
which even scholars such as Mircea Eliade (Yoga: Immortality and 
Freedom) or Barbara Stoler Miller (Yoga: Discipline of Freedom) subscribe.” 
Grinshpon comments that: 


[ Yoga] is thus opposed to powerful innate drives inherent in the human 
condition. From the vantage point of yoga, dominant spiritual moti- 
vations that seek modes of merging and ‘combination’ (with the absolute, 
a deity)—as expressed by bhaktirmovements or in Advaita Vedanta— 
may well be variations of the basic disease of ‘integration.’ 


According to Patafyala-Yoga, isvara-pranidhana is an optional, not 
essential or even necessary, condition to achieving yogic disintegra- 
tion or radical aloneness (kawalya). As Whicher points out, this is 
implied by the word va (or) in Yogasitra 1.23.7 In fact, God ceases 
to be relevant once kawalya has been achieved. 

Similarly, in the case of Advaita Vedanta, Ram-Prasad comments: 


The personal God is the God of the texts and Sankara is emphatic 
in his assertion that with liberation, texts are made redundant along 
with every other element of the unliberated life. He is willing to say 
on occasion that the Lord (/svara) is as much an expression of the lin- 
euistic imagination as any other thought of the unliberated mind.” 


* Yohanan Grinshpon in his study Silence Unheard: Deathly Otherness in Pataijala- 
Yoga (Albany: State University of New York Press, 2002), 2. 

® Tbid., 4. But not Gerald Larson. I bear witness to his continual threat to the 
students of his “Philosophies of India’ class at Indiana University to whack us over 
the head if anyone dared to say that yoga meant ‘union’. Again and again he 
reminded us that it means dis-union. 

© Thid., 5-6. 

°’ Whicher, The Integrity of the Yoga Darsana, 197, 336, n. 266. 

° Chakravarthi Ram-Prasad, Knowledge and Liberation in Classical Indian Thought 
(New York: Palgrave, 2001), 215. 
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For Sankara, then, although isvara (saguna Brahman) may be supreme 
at the level of vydvaharika satya (empirical reality), He is non-existent 
at the level of parmdrthika satya (supreme reality). On the relation- 


2 


ship between dtman and isvara, Sankara wrote in the Upadesasahasi: 


tsvaras ced anatma syan 
nasav asmiti dharayet. 
alma ced isvaro *smite 
vidya sanyanwartika. (US 1.3.1) 
If the Lord is non-dtman, one ought not to dwell upon the knowl- 
edge ‘I am He’. If He is diman, the knowledge ‘I am the Lord’ 
destroys the other knowledge, i.e., the notion of difference. As Ram- 
Prasad understands it, ‘If there is a God, there can be no non-dual- 
ity; if there is non-duality, there need be no God.’” 

For Vedantins like Sankara, individual jiva-s aspire to realize them- 
selves as what they already are—the Absolute, a@tman-Brahman, or the 
Lord (for He is also Brahman as Ultimate Reality is undifferentiated 
One).”' In contrast, for the Samkhya-Yogin ‘God is... excluded from 
man’s extra-temporal experience’ in that the final goal is to achieve 
radical isolation of the purusa, not a communion or union with God.” 

Thus, Sankara’s Vedanta and the Samkhya-Yoga seem to agree 
that kawalya, moksa, or liberation means ‘the isolation of the eternal 
from the contingent.’ And although for Samkhya God’s existence 
is not proved, they are of one view that at the empirical level God 
exists. But God is rendered redundant once the individual has real- 
ized the mystical experience of the oneness or aloneness. The schools 
differ in that the oneness, for Sankara’s Vedanta, is... One, dman- 
Brahman. Whereas for Samkhya-Yoga, the One is an individual monad, 


°° See Mudgal, Advaita of Sankara: A Reappraisal, 16, who states that the ‘two tiers’ 
of truth are not different. And ‘the lower subsists in the higher; the higher tran- 
scends the lower.... The higher is the lower, only when spatio-temporally condi- 
tioned. The lower is the higher sub-specie-aeternitatis.’ 

™ Ram-Prasad, Knowledge and Liberation in Classical Indian Thought, 2.16. 

™ Tt appears that for Sankara there is a radical non-difference between man, 
God and the attributeless Absolute. Just as jiva-s have upddhi-s as limiting adjuncts. 
zsvara has the totality of subtle bodies and intellects as His limiting adjuncts. Thus, 
from the transcendental point of view both jiva and God are phenomenal, and 
atman-Brahman is the only Reality. 

” Zachner, Hindu and Muslim Mysticism, 39. 

™ Zaehner, Hindu and Muslim Mysticism, 38. 
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only one among many other monads, each distinct from one another 
as well as from the purusavisesa. 

The concept of purusa of Samkhya-Yoga is akin to the jiva of the 
Vedanta to the extent that, in their plurality, both can be under- 
stood as ‘individual centres of experience’.’’ However, for Sankara, 
jwa is atman limited by adjuncts, an individual only so long as the 
adjuncts are not discarded, whereas purusa of Samkhya-Yoga remains 
an individual monad after its prakrtika adjuncts are dissolved at the 
moment of realization of its freedom.” It does not get absorbed in 
an indefinable oneness of Udifferentiated Whole that is Brahman. 

As stated earlier, in the Upadesasahasri, Sankara is preoccupied with 
the identity of @tman and Brahman, and, consequently, he is less atten- 
tive to either the concept or the status of the individual self (aman 
or jwa). The Samkhyakanika of Isvarakrsna, because of the very meta- 
physics of the Samkhya system, characterizes the individual soul as 
purusa. Patafyali’s Yogasitra concentrates upon each individual Yogin’s 
journey toward the final kawvalya of his purusa.’” Only in this text do 
we find an explicit reference to a God who may be the object of a 
Yogin’s contemplation for the duration of time until he finally com- 
prehends the non-relation of his purusa with prakrti. After that moment 
the isvara as purusavisesa is irrelevant for the free soul. 

The three texts examined here are framed within the contextual 
framework of their traditions. But on the level of ultimate truth, all 
three traditions—with their respective metaphysics of “Self’—are non- 
theistic. For the three darsana-s, then, human condition remains pre- 
cisely that—human condition—which has to be dealt with at the 
human level, and therefore knowledge of Self is absolutely relevant 
to an individual’s destiny. 


™ Mudgal, Advaita of Saikara, 19. 
? Tn fact, neither the word bandh (bondage) nor mukta (freedom) apply to the 
purusa of Samkhyakanka as: 
tasman na badhyate ‘ddha na mucyate 
na@ pn samsarati kasctt, 
samsarati badhyate mucyate ca 
nanasraya prakrtth. (SK 62) 
Apparently Samkhya-Yoga is, in Potter’s terms (Presuppositions of India’s Philosophies), 
a path philosophy. The Samkhya-Yogin disciplines himself by following some set 
of yogic practices, like, for instance, the astdnga yoga, in order to achieve kaivalya. 
The Advaita Vedanta of Sankara too would appear to be a path philosophy if we 
focus on his path of threefold discipline: sravana, manana, and nididhydsana. But, in 
my view, ultimately, as moksa for the Vedantins is achieved all of a sudden—by 
making a leap—so is kawalya for the Samkhya-Yogin. 
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TT AIN'T NECESSARILY SO’ 


Nandini Iyer 


Abstract 


This article argues that the opposition between Samkhya-Yoga and 
Vedanta is not an irrevocable either/or dichotomy. The claim that it 
is necessary to choose one and only one system need not be accepted, 
and this is so also with regard to their apparently irreconcilable meta- 
physical and ontological truth-claims. Both Samkhya-Yoga and Vedanta 
have their theoretical strengths and weaknesses. Each has its advan- 
tages and provides useful starting points in, and connecting links with, 
the everyday world of the ordinary person. Each offers a relatively 
coherent and insightful view or explanatory system dealing with mat- 
ters of ultimate concern, and each attempts to answer the questions 
that inevitably arise for any individual engaged in a spiritual quest. 
The article concludes that in the final analysis, we cannot expect any 
conceptual metaphysical system to be able to express the Absolute 
Truth or reveal to us the infinite mysteries of the ineffable, indescrib- 
able Ultimate Reality. 


It is customary among students and scholars of Indian philosophy 
to regard the metaphysics and ontology of Samkhya-Yoga and of 
Vedanta (especially Advaita Vedanta) as completely incompatible with 
each other, as totally contradictory systems. ‘The obvious if simplis- 
tic conclusion we are inclined to draw from this is that, accepting 
the basic laws of logic—the law of (non)- contradiction and the law 
of excluded middle—one system must be true or right and the other 
false or wrong. Of course, we are willing to grant that the one we 
are inclined to regard as basically true has its difficulties, problems 
and weaknesses; and equally we may be willing to concede, how- 
ever guardedly, that the system we reject has its (relative) merits and 
even insights. But these qualifications and small concessions we reluc- 
tantly grant are trivial when compared with our adamant assertions 
that only one of them can really, ultimately, be right, essentially true. 

Such claims to exclusive truth are made vigorously and repeat- 
edly by the different schools of Western philosophy. Efforts to bring 
together and reconcile different and opposing schools of philosophy, 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 99-127. 
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e.g., the attempt by Kant to reconcile rationalism and empiricism, 
however brilliant, are usually either rejected by each side as some- 
how distorting or inadequate, or regarded by both sides as interest- 
ing and unusual philosophical developments but not really successful 
solutions to the opposition. This approach to the differences and 
seeming opposition between trends, movements and philosophical 
explanations or schools has been generally accepted as appropriate 
to the study of Indian thought, not only by Western scholars but 
often even by Indian thinkers. The well-known and frequently noted 
opposition between the philosophical schools of Samkhya-Yoga on 
the one hand and Vedanta or Uttara Mimamsa on the other is an 
obvious case in point. 

The point I wish to make in this paper is that the opposition 
between these two schools is not the irrevocable either/or dichotomy 
it is usually assumed to be. We need not accept the demand that 
we must choose decisively, once and for all, between the two, espe- 
cially in relation to their apparently irreconcilable metaphysical and 
ontological truth-claims. We do not have to choose one and com- 
pletely reject the other, and we can do this without being accused 
of being Wogical or irrational; without being called indecisive, weak 
sit-on-the-fencers; without being derided as fuzzy-minded, unphilo- 
sophical syncretists with no comprehension of the strict demands of 
philosophical principles. 

Ancient Indian (especially Hindu) thought has always held, in a 
variety of contexts, to the view that it 1s possible for two apparently 
opposite theories to be both true at the same time, although in 
different contexts, fields or levels of knowledge, world views, con- 
ceptual or categorial frameworks, etc. Indian children are routinely 
brought up on stories and fables such as that of the six blind men 
and the elephant and are given simple examples showing, for instance, 
how even an ordinary material object can be looked at, and described 
from, six main points of view in space. Each description can be true 
from its own point of view, however different it is from other equally 
true descriptions, depending on the spatial location of the perceiver 
in relation to the object. 

We should not dismiss lightly the fact that the six main classical 
schools of philosophy are traditionally known as ‘darsana-s’—a term 
that, roughly translated, means ‘points of view.’ By and large, Western 
scholarship, while acknowledging that this was the term used for 
the six schools, and while conceding that these philosophical schools 
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are not really ‘schools’ of philosophy in the same sense that Western 
schools of philosophy are, has still paid only lip service to the idea. 
Perhaps it is thought the ancient Hindu thinkers simply felt com- 
pelled to live up to the all-embracing and indecisive character of 
Indian thought and life; they covered up their very real differences 
by saying they were only differing points of view. 

The notion of complementary darsana-s, as opposed to that of com- 
peting schools of philosophy, needs, I believe, to be taken very 
seriously. No doubt, the bitter rivalries, cantankerous arguments, 
exclusive claims to truth and so on that we find among later pro- 
ponents of these philosophies do seem to belie the original belief in 
relative points of view. But the basic connotation of ‘darsana’ still 
subtly underlies the field of Indian philosophy as well as the Hindu 
world-view. 

This idea of ‘points of view’ is what I wish to apply to the oppo- 
sition between Vedanta (specifically Advaita Vedanta) and Samkhya- 
Yoga—schools whose metaphysical doctrines in particular are seen 
as sharply opposed and mutually incompatible. I am aware that 
Larson and some other scholars are unhappy about speaking of 
‘Samkhya-Yoga’ as if the two could be seamlessly joined together 
without doing injustice to each of the two; Larson, e.g., disapproves’ 
of Dasgupta’s titling a chapter in his classic work on Indian philos- 
ophy, “The Kapila and the Patafijala Samkhya (Yoga). However, 
while recognizing this as a legitimate critical concern, I propose, for 
the purposes of this brief paper, to deal with the two together, though 
obviously not as one two-aspected school. Since I am dealing mainly 
(though not entirely) with the metaphysics of the two ‘rivals’, I feel 
justified in taking this approach. To some extent, of course, episte- 
mology is involved, but epistemology is often metaphysically theory- 
laden. 

One does not in the least have to support any theory that all 
truths and truth in general are relative in the sense that they are 
purely subjective, i.e. depending on the viewpoint only of the observer 
or perceiver. We can allow for some kind of ‘absolutism’ and some 


' See Gerald J. Larson, Classical Sémkhya 2nd ed. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1979), 36. 

> Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1963) Vol. I, p. 208. 
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sort of objectivism, and yet hold that, to some degree, truths are 
relative to the world-view of which they are a part, relative to a set 
of given assumptions and presuppositions and relative to a concep- 
tual framework which is built upon and around a particular set of 
categories. Different world- views, conceptual frameworks and cate- 
gory systems can and do overlap; but there may be subtle differences, 
even in the overlapping, which are easy to overlook. Thus, two sys- 
tems of thought may seem to share certain important categories, but 
there may be differences in what exactly these categories mean and 
imply and what degree of importance they have in their respective 
frameworks. Or, two different systems of thought may use the same 
categories and terms but ask very different questions about them. 
This would involve both the nature and lines of thought from out- 
side the categories, so to speak, fo the categories, or starting from the 
categories the trains of thought may move outwards towards other 
ideas. The two lines or directions of thought could change the sta- 
tus and the essential or contextual meaning of a category. Different 
systems of thought may be built for different purposes and so may 
look at the same area of knowledge or the same concepts in a 
different way; they may ask very different questions, for example, 
about the same facts, phenomena or concepts. A very general term 
such as ‘human being’ will raise very different questions for the 
philosopher, for the biologist and for the psychologist. Or the con- 
cept of ‘knowing,’ or ‘perceiving’, or ‘mind’ may be approached and 
understood very differently by a neurologist, a cognitive psycholo- 
gist, a philosophical epistemologist. Such concepts are basic, after all, 
precisely because they are so open-ended and fluid. 

Applying this to the opposition between Samkhya-Yoga and Advaita 
Vedanta, we could begin by looking at the concepts of purusa and 
atman. Both terms, in a broad and general sense, refer to the self— 
the true, real self of each human being. (I am confining myself here 
to the nature of humanity). The differences are obvious, at least in 
the later well-defined and developed philosophical systems. In the 
earlier versions of Samkhya, purusa is referred to as diman and paramat- 
man—diman simply in the sense, of course, of a self.’ But in classi- 


* Thid., 214. 
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cal Samkhya, while the purusa is the true adtman of a human being 
in the ordinary sense of the idea of self, it is not the diman of Vedanta. 
The purusa-s are separate, individual selves, and have been so from 
eternity and will remain so for ever. ‘There is no question of their 
being in reality part of one indivisible spiritual self, as the diman is 
in Advaita Vedanta. Purusa-s are completely and forever apart. One 
point of similarity between the Samkhya-Yoga purusa and the Vedantic 
atman is that each of them is regarded as a saksin or witness. But it 
is difficult to understand how purusa can be a witness. Both purusa 
and diman are pure consciousness and do not need an object to be 
regarded as such, Indian philosophy holding to the notion that it is 
possible to have a pure, contentless consciousness that does not, log- 
ically, conceptually, or metaphysically, need an object of which it is 
conscious in order to be consciousness itself. ‘The Self is not an object 
of consciousness but always remains a subject-consciousness—aunless, 
as in Vedanta, the Self turns back, so to speak, on Itself in pure 
self-reflection. But whereas the Vedantic dman is pure consciousness 
by and in itself, it can also be seen as pure or absolute truth and 
absolute knowledge, and therefore can also plausibly be regarded as 
the source of pure intelligence, and therefore is also the source of 
finite intelligence and of that principle which enables us to know— 
‘know’ in the sense of ordinary subject/object knowledge. Since aman 
(as identical with Brahman) itself can be, and is, the only possible 
source of any object of knowledge, we can speak of diman as a 
knower, as being involved in what we call knowing. Above all, aman, 
as the pure Self and pure consciousness, is the ultimate basis for 
self-consciousness, one’s sense of selfhood, the irremovable and irre- 
ducible sense that ‘I am I’—at whatever level that occurs. Indeed, 
since there is nothing else to know, aman as consciousness is both 
the knower and the known, subject and object. This is the condi- 
tion of the individual who has fully realized dtman. This condition 
is also described as the jtvanmukta having risen beyond the subject/ 
object dichotomy into the realm of pure Oneness. 

The Samkhyan purusa, on the other hand, is pure consciousness 
and nothing else. Neither intelligence nor knowledge can in any way 
be ascribed to it. The principle of intelligence and the capacity for 
knowledge are to be found not in the purusa but in buddhi, which is 
the primary product or evolute of prakrt. But how can anyone or 
anything be regarded as a witness if he, she or it does not possess 
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the capacity to know? Being the witness of something implies a 
degree of knowledge, or at least the capacity to know—processes 
and capacities not found in the purusa.* 

Vedanta finds the substance duality of the Samkhya-Yoga to be 
totally untenable from a purely philosophical point of view. Vedanta’s 
objections to Samkhya-Yoga’s metaphysical or ontological dualism 
are, in general, similar to those found in the Western philosophical 
tradition, e.g. against Cartesian dualism. ‘Substance’ in philosophy 
is usually understood as something that is the substratum of all phe- 
nomena, on which everything else depends for its existence, but 
which is itself an independent existence, that which is not a prop- 
erty but that in which properties inhere. The authority of the Upanisads 
is frequently invoked by Vedanta, and these on the whole affirm the 
existence of only one independent substance. Vedanta, appealing not 
only to srut but also to reason and logic, appeals to the principle of 
Occam’s razor to insist on the necessary existence of only one sub- 
stance. In this, Vedanta seems to employ primarily a deductive 
method. It therefore not only believes in one ultimate ‘substance’ 
but regards it as the only real existence or independent substance. 
There cannot possibly be more than one ontological ultimate real- 
ity. The manifold of phenomenal existence must, somehow, be 
explained in terms of, in relation to, or as dependent on, the one 
substance. 

Even if the two ultimate substances of Samkhya-Yoga are not 
infinite, the problems of a radical metaphysical and ontological dual- 
ism remain. Since, by definition, a substance is completely inde- 
pendent of everything else, it cannot be acted upon by, or affect, 
any other substance. Given the definition of substance, any kind of 
interaction is not only empirically but logically impossible. ‘This applies 
to dualism on the cosmic as well as on the individual level. We are 
all familiar with the difficulties that Descartes faced with his mind- 
body dualism. Descartes himself was uneasy about his dualism, and 
did try to explain away some possible mis-constructions of it. He 
says about himself as a thinking self, ‘I am not lodged in my body 
like a pilot in a vessel.’ But this does not really help, for we want 
to ask, “Then what zs it like?’ Samkhya-Yoga’s analogy of the case 


* See Larson, op. cit., p. 13. 
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of the lame man and the blind man is of no greater help. (They 
are, after all, both men, alike in substance, though with different 
qualities, and can communicate with and touch each other). And 
even Yoga’s Igvara cannot be brought in to help, since he has no 
power to bring purusa and prakrti together, especially as [svara him- 
self is pure spirit, albeit the Mahdpurusa. It is interesting to note that 
a few later Cartesians were driven in desperation to propose the 
absurd theory know as Occasionalism. 

What we need to remind ourselves of, however, is that Samkhya- 
Yoga, while concerned of course with ontology, seems to be also 
concerned with the way the world and its phenomena are essentially 
seen by the ordinary individual. Our everyday experiences do not 
point to a unity of any kind. I experience everything essentially as 
a contrast, a separateness, between myself and other people, and 
between myself as the observer and knowing subject and the rest of 
the world as the observed and as the known object. Each of us 
definitely feels the distinction between mind and body. Samkhya- 
Yoga addresses itself to this taken-for-granted-by-everyone duality. 
The system seems to want to produce not only a prescriptive but a 
descriptive metaphysics as well.° 

The Samkhya-Yoga assumption of the self is, then, that of every- 
day experience, that of a self that essentially needs other separate 
selves and things in order to define itself: In fact, the phenomenal 
self must have other selves even to know itself as a ‘self’. To have 
the basic sense we all take for granted that ‘I am me’, the existence 
and presence of other selves as separate is required. It is not only 
things or objects that I need but also other persons—not just to sup- 
port my sense of selfhood but even to have the basic feeling of being 
a self, myself. The subject-object distinction is the ground of our 
experience of the world, and therefore must necessarily be the onto- 
logical assumption on the basis of which philosophical exploration 
of the self and the world begins. 

If we examine a little more closely our everyday experience of 
‘self? consciousness, i.e., the way we look at ourselves, my experi- 
ence of being me involves being myself and no one else, and so is 
also the experience of being unique. And yet this experience is simply 


> See P. F. Strawson, Individuals (London: Methuen & Co. Ltd., 1965), 9. 
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a bare feeling of myself rather than a thought that involves consid- 
ering myself as a self with certain attributes, properties, qualities that 
would help as identifying references, or that would distinguish me 
from other people and jor other people. ‘These more complex ways 
of seeing myself are thoughts, already a step away from the simple 
feeling of being myself. They would also be more self-consciously 
reflective thoughts of what kind of person I am, which I might 
confide to a friend or to a psychiatrist and so on. But they are sec- 
ondary to the primary, fundamental, direct and non-intellectual aware- 
ness of myself that underlies my whole life, throughout all its changes. 
This utterly simple, basic and universal experience, a non-rational 
(but not irrational) experience, is what Samkhya-Yoga seems to take 
extremely seriously and makes the starting point, the basis, of its 
philosophy and the core of the purusa concept. 

When I consider myself as simply being myself as opposed to the 
other, the universe of others includes not only other persons (purusa-s) 
but other objects, material objects. What I can have direct (as opposed 
to indirect) experience of in the case of other people, i.c., the sim- 
plest and most basic way in which they are the objects of my sub- 
jective perception and experience and understanding, is perceiving 
their bodies, their facial expressions, their gestures, their observable 
habits, their speech, etc. So they, too, as objects in my world can, 
for some purposes, be put in the same class as physical objects and 
phenomena. After all, I cannot really know what it is or would be 
like to be another self, devoid of all attributes and qualities, in the 
same way that I am aware of being myself. We could say that to 
assert otherwise would involve us in a self-contradiction, since for 
Samkhya-Yoga the basic fact of being a self, a soul, a purusa is that 
I am unique and I cannot possibly be someone else. I can, of course, 
put myself in another’s place or imagine myself (in a limited sense) 
being someone else in terms of that individual’s qualities, attributes, 
situations in life, etc., which are merely phenomenal adjuncts of the 
pure self. 

On the basis of this line of thought, Samkhya-Yoga understand- 
ably classifies intellects, minds, feelings, the sense of egoism as being 
not-self, non-purusa, and therefore prakrt. ‘The bhdava-s therefore are 
characteristic of buddhi, as are the guna-s. These are what we can 
understand and know as objects of knowledge, so they are not, and 
cannot be, part of the purusa. Perhaps it is because when we say we 
know or understand other people it is s¢milar to (though not the same 
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as) saying that I understand material objects or sensory phenomena, 
i.e. in terms of their observable qualities and behaviour, that it seems 
to Samkhya-Yoga natural and logical to say that knowledge, under- 
standing and other cognitive faculties and processes belong to the 
buddhi, a product of prakrtt, and cannot be attributed to, or affirmed 
in any way of, the purusa. This is not a particularly good line of rea- 
soning; but it is understandable, given Samkhya-Yoga’s assumptions 
and basic stance, why it would go in this direction. 

The teleology and soteriology of Samkhya-Yoga are that, while 
prakrti is said to manifest itself and involve itself in a complex pat- 
tern of evolution, it does this entirely for the sake of purusa, to serve 
the ends and purposes of purusa. And yet the question as to how or 
why purusa, if it is initially completely uninvolved with and unrelated 
to prakri, gets ‘involved’ (if that is the right word) in the whole 
process of manifestation, is never answered—in fact, it 1s hardly 
raised at all. Another puzzling feature is that, in actual fact, purusa 
is not really caught up in prakrti.® It only appears to be so to the 
ignorant buddhi. So purusa does not need to be freed. Buddhi, on the 
other hand, gets enmeshed in awvidyd, ignorance, and believes itself 
to be a conscious entity, whereas, being a product of prakrti, it 1s by 
definition, by its very nature, incapable of being conscious, even 
though it is the intellect and is said to be capable of knowing. It is 
buddhi that needs to be delivered from its own illusions and false 
beliefs. When buddii knows that it is completely separate from purusa, 
the conscious Self, and that it has no consciousness of it own and 
only reflects that of purusa, it dissolves back into the primordial avyakta 
prakrti. Purusa is now free. And yet, one wonders—if buddhi is that 
which is caught in ignorance and buddhi is that which frees itself 
(without any help from purusa), why is the whole complex deploy- 
ment of prakrt' through differentiation and manifestation, the whole 
cosmic ‘dance’, necessary at all? And why, above all, is the process 
said to be for the purpose and sake of the purusa? The purusa is never 


° Karl Potter interprets Isvarakrsna as affirming that the purusa confuses itself 
with prakrt. See Karl Potter, Presuppositions of India’s Philosophies (Connecticut: Greenwood 
Press, 1975), 108. Dasgupta, however, takes the view that while Samkhya attrib- 
utes avidya, non-discrimination and confusion, to buddh alone, Yoga regards the 
purusa itself as somehow involved in the non-discrimination and confusion. S. N. 
Dasgupta, History of Indian Philosophy: Abridged by R. R. Itgarwal & S. K. Jain 
(Allahabad: Kitab Mahal, 1969) 72. 
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truly bound and therefore needs no release. Purusa really cannot even 
‘see’ the dance. It is buddhi, not purusa, that 1s, if anything, released 
from its ignorance, but it releases itself; purusa can do nothing for 
it. Interestingly, if one considered the nature of muti or release in 
some of the other systems, where it means that the spirit or soul 
merges back into the universal Oneness, the state of avyakta, the 
Supreme Spirit, then Samkhya-Yoga offers the opposite view. It is 
the material buddhi, born of the primordial homogeneity of pradhana 
or prakrti, that loses its separateness and merges back into the unman- 
ifest from which it came, and purusa is left in its original separateness. 

Perhaps this explanation of the ‘liberation’ of buddhi is thought to 
follow from the doctrine of the oneness of primordial prakrti. And 
this doctrine perhaps is seen as simply an explanation of the scrip- 
turally affirmed doctrine of the dissolution of the manifested universe 
at pralaya back into the One unmanifest reality.’ If, as is suggested 
by some scholars, including Larson,® some of the early formulations 
of what later became classical Samkhya were intended to be simple, 
scientific accounts of the evolution of the material, phenomenal uni- 
verse, then one can see the thrust and purpose of the Samkhya view. 
For in that case the soteriological explanation of the ultimate fate 
of the purusa comes as a kind of postscript or addendum, just as the 
idea of the purusa itself was probably a later addition.? The Samkhya- 
Yoga dualism avoids a charge of reductionism, but only at the price 
of raising other kinds of serious philosophical questions and problems. 

The dualism that Samkhya-Yoga affirms is a rather odd and puz- 
zling kind of dualism—not the usual sort of Cartesian mind-body 
opposition, but the distinction or gap that exists between spirit on 
the one hand and the psycho-mental-physical self on the other. But 
again, perhaps this, too, can be explained in terms of the whole pur- 
pose and point of view of the Samkhya-Yoga darsana mentioned ear- 
lier, viz., the practical ordinary-world point of view as the starting 
point. Since the srutz, especially the Upanisads, repeatedly point out 
that the true spiritual Self is not to be confused with the mind or 
the psychological self, it is crucial on the path of liberation to sep- 


7 See Knut A. Jacobsen, Prakrti in Samkhya-Yoga (New York: Peter Lang, 1999), 
181. 

® Larson, op. cit. 

° Larson, op. cit. 
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arate the Self and its identity from these aspects as well as from the 
body. Of course, Vedanta and most of the Upanisads manage to do 
this without resorting to extreme dualism. 

Leaving aside Samkhya for a moment, and considering only Yoga, 
we do not question its essentially practical character, and, in fact, it 
is because it is so much concerned with practice that it has relied 
so heavily for its metaphysics on Samkhya theory. At the same time, 
it has been pointed out by many scholars that whichever system of 
Indian philosophy we are looking at, it must always be remembered 
that, apart from the purely philosophical and intellectual content of 
any system, there is always the concern with praxis. It does not mat- 
ter whether that practice involves meditation and other forms of 
acquiring jidna, devotion, religious ritual, adhering to Veda-prescribed 
ceremonies, dharma according to the sdstra-s, ethical behaviour in its 
general form (as in the Bhagavad Gita), duties to humanity in general 
(sadharana dharma), etc. In other words, philosophical systems have 
their pure metaphysics, ontology, epistemology, logic, dialectics, meth- 
ods of argument, and so on, but the end or purpose is always sote- 
riological. ‘The salvation of the soul, or, more correctly, the attainment 
of moksa (or at least supreme happiness of some kind) is the goal. 
Theorta 1s not sufficient by itself; salvific practice is also required. 
These systems disagree sharply regarding metaphysical and ontolog- 
ical theories about the ultimate nature of Reality, God or even the 
existence of God; very different views are held about the nature of 
the soul, the state of moksa—even as to whether it is ‘attained’ or 
‘realised’. ‘They do not agree in their epistemology, or the meaning 
of causation. And yet they can and do agree often about the general 
method and means of salvation. The emphasis on practice and the 
general discipline of Patafiyjali Yoga, for example, is readily accepted 
by Vedantins of various sorts as well as by adherents of other ortho- 
dox philosophical schemes. They are quite comfortable with the inclu- 
sion of Raja Yoga meditation, the yama-s and niyama-s and the general 
importance given to developing virtues, the practice of dharma and 
svadharma, pratyahara, the necessity of vweka and vairagya. ‘These are 
all accepted by the non-Samkhya-Yoga classical systems as crucial 
in the practice of Hindu sadhana. 

How can this apparent paradox be resolved? After all, if two sys- 
tems disagree about the nature of Reality; if even the ontological 
status of the world is described in radically different ways—if all this 
is the case, then how can followers of such diverse views possibly 
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subscribe to the prescription for, or at least the general way of, 
achieving salvation? But they can accept the general rules for a life 
of practical spiritual discipline. Here the attitude of the systems seems 
to be very practical, almost utilitarian—the point is, the overall prac- 
tical method works. 

This is where the idea mentioned earlier about the possibility of 
a plurality of metaphysical viewpoints co-existing simultaneously 
becomes relevant. After all, conceptual frameworks of the world are 
exactly that—conceptual. Each system is a set of claims grounded 
in certain internally unquestionable assumptions and based on a set 
of categories seen as the obviously appropriate categories in terms 
of which reality can be ordered and understood. What is considered 
as ‘true’ depends on the basic presuppositions we start with. It has 
been pointed out by contemporary philosophers that what counts as 
a ‘fact’, what it means to be ‘real’, can vary with a framework. Basic 
terms such as these do not have commonly accepted, hard-and-fast 
definitions. They are indeterminate, fluid and open-ended. The 
assumptions we start with and our primary categories are already 
theory-laden. What we consider to be knowledge or what we claim 
we know, what we perceive, what we say we experience, are all, to 
a great extent (but not entirely) relative to our conceptual frame- 
work. Kant believed that our perceptions are dependent on our basic 
categories, our conceptual framework, or what he referred to as 
‘forms of intuition.’ We order and organise the world around us 
through concepts. What we ordinarily call ‘meaning’ is not inherent 
in ‘facts,’ however we may define them; it les in the mental and 
psychological ordering and organizing of them and their relation to 
other elements in our categorial framework. Importance and significance 
are what we attach to them. So two individuals with different world- 
views and conceptual frameworks may see the world differently, for 
each approaches it from his own point of view. Our statements about 
the world, facts, experiences, are, after all, expressed in language, 
and language is dependent on concepts and their relationships, ie., 
conceptual frameworks. Our experiences, and our descriptions of 
them, are concept-mediated. 

From this it follows that two apparently very different views of 
the world can be held to be true in the context of different con- 
ceptual frameworks. We do not necessarily have to say that one is 
absolutely true and the other absolutely wrong. Of course this does not 
mean that we should accept any and every description of the world 
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as true, ‘because it belongs to its own conceptual framework.’ As 
human beings we do have basically common elements in our phys- 
iological, mental and psychological make-up. World-views and con- 
ceptual frameworks, to be intelligible as points of view, must overlap 
to a greater or lesser extent. There are certain beliefs and ideas that 
we could agree to dismiss as false, or at least as very unlikely to be 
true. No other human being’s view-point could be as totally unin- 
telligible to us as, for instance, that of another species. As Wittgenstein 
remarks in the Philosophical Investigations, ‘If a lion could talk, we could 
not understand him.’'® 

This acceptance of the category-dependent nature of our descrip- 
tions of the world does not imply a complete relativism on all mat- 
ters. We have seen that it certainly does not imply a wholly subjective 
view of truth; nor does it mean that no view of the world can be 
rejected, either wholly or in part, as false. We certainly do not have 
to accept, e.g., moral relativism. 

Samkhya-Yoga and Vedanta both believe that the “True Self’, 
each person’s true identity, lies in that which is the locus of pure 
consciousness—purusa in the one case, diman in the other. But once 
again each system approaches it from a different point of view. As 
pointed out earlier, Samkhya-Yoga chooses to view it essentially from 
the standpoint of our ordinary, everyday experience of separation 
between consciousness and matter and of the separation between 
oneself and others. These experiences are not to be lightly dismissed, 
and, as we saw, are crucial in helping an individual to examine life 
more deeply from the point at which he or she stands, without hav- 
ing, from the start, to question radically, and all at once, everything 
we take for granted and believe in. How would it help to pull the 
rug out from people’s feet suddenly? And, from the moral point of 
view, as we saw, Samkhya-Yoga, by not regarding the entire phe- 
nomenal world as maya, helps to make the moral life more com- 
prehensible and easier to practise. 

Vedanta, by contrast, seems to believe that, to gain spiritual know!- 
edge, we need to begin to walk the path that is ‘like a razor’s edge’, 
by questioning immediately our whole approach to the world, to life. 
This does not mean that we will be able to see the invalidity of our 


'° L. Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, trans. by G. E. M. Anscombe, 3rd 
ed. (London: Basil Blackwell, 2001), 190e. 
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usual assumptions and presuppositions, the fallibility of our most 
cherished ordinary beliefs, all at once. But we should become aware 
that there is something seriously and radically wrong with our taken- 
for-granted, ‘common sense’ views of the world, our value system, 
our ordering of issues, goals and ideals, our principles of living and 
the principle of separateness on which we ground our thoughts and 
behaviour. We may then proceed gradually to straighten out and 
undo the kinks and knots in our thinking bit by bit. Here Vedanta 
offers us the consoling doctrine that the world is not completely unreal 
or non-existent. It is only relatwely so. After all, with Brahman as its 
ground, how could it be completely false or illusory? It is not so 
much the world itself, as our perception of it, that is the illusion. 
The doctrine of adhyasa allows us to hope that we can recognise the 
superimposition and remove it, since we are ourselves essentially the 
light of the pure consciousness that can dispel the darkness of igno- 
rance and illusion. And further, we are assured that it is not a ques- 
tion of there being a sharp distinction and gap between the lowest 
(or greatest) level of illusion and absolute, Ultimate ‘Truth or Reality. 

The principle of sublation (or subration, as Deutsch calls it),'' is 
at the core of the doctrine of maya and of the doctrine of the attain- 
ment of the highest jana. Larson complains that Samkara creates 
too sharp a dichotomy between widyd and paravidyd, or ‘ordinary’ and 
‘extraordinary’ knowledge, so that the very concept of ‘knowing’ loses 
meaning. However, at the same time, Larson maintains that in 
Samkhya ‘salvation-knowledge’ is quite different from ordinary knowl- 
edge.'’ I see very little difference here (as far as the gap or ‘leap’ is 
concerned) between the systems. Moreover, the Vedantin theory pro- 
vides, through the process of sublation, by which we go from lower 
and more limited truths to higher and more general or more inclu- 
sive or more universal truths, a more satisfactory explanation of our 
progress towards the highest knowledge. Besides, the distinction 
between the higher and lower knowledge is not really between two 
levels of knowledge in the ordinary sense, but between two different 
ways of knowing. Higher knowledge is not the sum of all the types 
of lower knowledge, nor is Absolute Truth the final step in a con- 
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tinuous staircase of relative truth and knowledge, with the second to 
last step missing. It is knowledge of Brahman-dtman, in which the 
subject/object distinction is transcended. In this sense, perhaps it is 
true that this kind of knowing is not like ordinary knowledge. We 
use the word ‘knowledge’ for it simply because we have no other 
word for it—hardly surprising, considering that higher knowledge is 
ineffable, indescribable, non-conceptual. It is ‘knowledge’, if you like, 
in an analogous or metaphorical sense. After all, isn’t that the point 
mystics of all traditions have persistently made? That the knowledge 
of God (as many mystics, especially Christian, would call it) is in a 
completely different dimension, so that it can hardly even be com- 
pared with any kind of ordinary knowledge. As the author of The 
Cloud of Unknowing puts it, between us and God is the cloud of 
unknowing, which can be pierced only by the dart of love, not by 
reason. Even Yoga grants that before the highest state of nirbya 
samadhi is attained, one must pass through an indescribable dhar- 
mameghasamadh. This could not possibly be said of the knowledge or 
consciousness of anything else. It is knowledge and love, and being— 
a puzzling idea to our rational minds. Spinoza was surely very per- 
ceptive in calling it ‘amor Dei intellectualis’.° 

It is Samkhya-Yoga, I believe, which really takes the higher or 
salvation knowledge completely out of the boundaries of anything 
that we can possibly recognize as, or even imagine to be, ‘knowl- 
edge.’ It seems to me that knowledge which is possessed by, or is 
the attribute of, a substance or entity totally devoid of consciousness 
is a meaningless notion. The concept of knowledge rests upon, is 
inseparable from, and necessarily demands some connection with, 
an idea of consciousness. Can we make sense ordinarily, for instance, 
of the idea of a stone ‘knowing’ something? No. Why not? Because 
a stone has no consciousness. Alternatively, such a view reduces 
knowledge (though not consciousness) to a process explainable in 
terms of a very simple epiphenomenalism. But this, too, is so curious 
that it is hardly an explanation. Epiphenomenalism, after all, reduces 
the various aspects of consciousness (including knowing) to physical, 
chemical, neurological changes, events, processes in the physical brain. 
But even it does not divorce knowing from consciousness. ‘Curiouser 
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and curiouser!’ as Alice would say. It may be, however, that if we 
are determined to limit the category of knowledge to our very com- 
mon-sense notion of a process involving two elements, the knowing 
subject and the known object (whether the latter belongs to the phys- 
ical or mental realm), then purusa can perhaps be reasonably under- 
stood as not involved with knowledge. 

Vedantins would, as we saw, also wish to regard the ‘knowledge’ 
ascribed to the Giman as very different from knowledge, whether ratio- 
nal or empirical, in the ordinary sense of that term. But, as we have 
also seen, this makes the idea of the True Self as the eternal seer 
and witness more comprehensible. In this philosophy, too, the True 
Self is not an agent who acts, but is the source from which the 
energy of action of the incarnated self is derived. ‘Thus, in the famous 
Upanisadic metaphor of the two birds'*—the one on the lower branch 
acting, the one on the higher branch simply witnessing—there is 
some relation between the two birds, and, most importantly, both 
doer and witness belong to the same species: they are both birds. 

The concept of the True Self bemg so different in the two darsana-s, 
we might expect the two views of moksa to be different, too—and 
they are. For Samkhya-Yoga, final release and liberation means 
kawalya, the total isolation of each purusa, not only from any possi- 
ble confusion with prakrt but from every other purusa, liberated or 
otherwise. The purusa remains what it has, in a sense, always been— 
a pure, clear, transparent locus or center of consciousness, untouched, 
stainless, unknowing, contentless, attributeless, without relation of any 
kind. It simply zs. Above all, it remains wrapped in its simple self- 
hood, in splendid solitude, unaware of anything, unknowing even of 
its own selfhood. There is no question of peace, no question of bliss, 
for happiness and pleasure are bhdva-s experienced only by buddhi. 
In some ways this isolated purusa is somewhat reminiscent of a much 
later Western philosophical view—Leibniz’s theory of the ‘window- 
less monad’. Leibniz’s monad, however, although not directly per- 
ceiving other monads, nevertheless reflects the universe ‘from its own 
point of view’ and certainly reflects God, the Supreme Monad, to 
some degree, and therefore, indirectly, other monads. The Leibnizian 
monad is also capable of knowledge, perception and apperception. 
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It is not completely cut off from others. and of course there is no 
dualism of any kind involved here. If motivation to strive for moksa 
is required and the beginning of the journey has to be in the world 
as an ordinary individual understands and experiences it, it is hard 
to see what enticement the Samkhya-Yoga view of moksa the final 
state, can offer—alone, without happiness, without knowledge, wrapped 
for ever in a cold solitude that would seem to be more a ‘hell’ of 
loneliness than a ‘heaven’ to be ardently sought. Even if one agreed 
with Sartre that “Hell is other people,’ one would hardly find such 
a goal, a ‘summum bonum’, particularly appealing. 

Here, perhaps, we begin to see the difficulties of the idea of a 
plurality of selves. Earlier it was suggested that perhaps the reason 
why Samkhya-Yoga insists on the basic assumption of many sepa- 
rate selves is that this view conforms more readily to our everyday 
experience of the world as full of many different people, many sep- 
arate selves. But normally we are quite ready to concede that while 
each one of us is unique in some sense, we also have much in com- 
mon with each other—not merely as physical bodies but as minds 
or ‘souls.’ Here Samkhya-Yoga makes a radical departure from our 
ordinary view. For the purusa-s cannot affect or communicate directly 
either with each other or with the intellect made of prakrt. This in 
turn entails, as earlier observed, that the connection or relationship 
is solely between forms of prakrti. 

This view begins to skirt dangerously close to solipsism. If all that 
I, as an intellect and mind, can have direct access to is other peo- 
ple’s bodies and their behaviour, and I can only indirectly connect 
with people’s minds and feelings through their speech and outward 
expressions, through bodily behaviour, movements, changes in appear- 
ance, etc., then how do I know with certainty that there is really a 
purusa whose consciousness is reflected in, and by, evolutes of prakrti? 
I know only in my own case; with regard to others I can only make 
inferences with, at best, a high degree of truth probability. We are 
back with the old problem of ‘the ghost in the machine’ or, as in 
Wittgenstein’s example, of the beetle in the box. 

Now it may be the case that one’s awareness of oneself as a ‘self,’ 
an identity, is indissolubly connected with the existence of other 
selves, 1.e. other persons. So the existence of other selves is neces- 
sary to my sense of self-identity. As a contemporary British philoso- 
pher puts it, ‘If no one else existed, there would be nobody for me 
not to be.’ 
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Vedanta’s approach is very different from that of Samkhya-Yoga. 
It may seem to ask the same questions but the questions come from 
a different point of view, and this changes the nature and point of 
the questions. Samkhya-Yoga starts with the notion that our ordi- 
nary view of each person as a separate person is valid, but it still 
wishes to follow the srwi# tradition of insisting that the true Self is 
not the body or the fersona. Vedanta appears to start with the premise 
that the dominant theme of the Upanisads, that the true Self is a 
Universal Self, identical with, or of the same essence as, Brahman 
the Ultimate Reality, is absolutely true. In that case, our usual, every- 
day notion of the self as separate from other selves must be mis- 
taken. This makes it clear that while both systems assume that the 
purpose of the spiritual quest is the discovery, the knowledge, the 
realisation of one’s true self or identity, from the start each system 
has a very different conception of what this true self is essentially 
going to be when it 1s found. Moreover, Samkhya-Yoga takes empir- 
ically based truths very seriously. Vedanta begins with an extreme 
suspicion of empirical knowledge, even though it does accept anumdna 
as a valid means of knowledge. For Vedanta, any assumption of sep- 
aration as being real, in connection with either sense phenomena or 
the self, must be false. Reality cannot lie in the world of, or be 
defined as, differentiation in any form whatsoever. Reality has to be 
a perfect oneness, undivided, indivisible. 

Thus Samkhya-Yoga takes the ordinary person’s views as essen- 
tially pointing in the right direction; Vedanta does not, and devel- 
ops an elaborate theory of maya, illusion. Even Samkhya-Yoga, of 
course, has a theory of illusion, but far less elaborate and less all- 
embracing. In Samkhya-Yoga, too, the true self is not exactly what 
we think it is, since it is not a thinking, knowing self; these are capac- 
ities of buddhi, or of buddhi, manas and ahamkara, or the antahkarana, 
i.e. prakrtt, when illumined by the light of the pure consciousness of 
purusa. The intellect and the mind are not what we take them to 
be, since they are not possessed of consciousness; and of course, we 
are also ignorant of the true nature of the phenomenal world since 
we do not realise that its multiplicity can be traced back to the orig- 
inal unitary matter-principle or prakrti (which therefore in some ways 
takes over the status of the Vedantic Brahman). 

In some sense, the Samkhya-Yoga belief in the validity of ordi- 
nary experience and our ordinary idea of the self makes it easier to 
understand and to take as a starting point for further investigation. 
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At least our ordinary language is not completely misleading. At 
least we can give meaning to more familiar ways of thinking, per- 
ceiving and living. Other people are other people and I am different 
from you; and yet eventually, of course, Samkhya-Yoga does seem 
to lead us, starting from familiar ground, to the discovery of the 
true Self. 

The Vedantin would have to admit that not only is his view of 
reality and illusion far removed from our everyday experience, but 
too baffling for many people, who may be deterred from the spir- 
itual quest simply by the utterly puzzling Vedantic view of the phe- 
nomenal world as illusion. From the point of view of undertaking 
the long and difficult spiritual journey for the ordinary individual, 
the level of explanation and ways of approach of Vedanta have other 
drawbacks. The insistence by Advaita Vedanta on the absolute one- 
ness of Gtman and Brahman, based on the mahavakyani of the Upanisads 
such as ‘tat tam asi’? and ‘aham brahmasm,’ can lead to a hubris, a 
false self-confidence and arrogance, and a consequent complacency 
and lack of effort. After all, if I already am Brahman, where is the 
need for me to exert myself to attempt to ‘reach’ Brahman? Again, 
if our world is the world of illusion and relativity, if duality has to 
be rejected and transcended, there is a temptation to fall into ethical 
relativism, which is the product of a serious misinterpretation of the 
maya doctrine. In certain contexts and at a certain level it may be 
far healthier, perhaps even necessary, to take Samkhya-Yoga dual- 
ism as true. In some sense, while we live our ordinary, everyday 
lives, it is important that we take seriously the spirit-matter distinc- 
tion. Acceptance of this basic dualism would also enable us to give 
the necessary and proper weight to the good/evil distinction, which 
could easily get blurred and slurred over through a misunderstand- 
ing of Vedanta. 

When we take into consideration the view that if the existence 
and known presence of many persons, many selves, appears to be 
necessary for me to have a sense of self, and awareness of my own 
identity, we can see that the Samkhya-Yoga theory makes a great 
deal of sense and may even be a required presupposition. But is the 
system making the pluralistic assumption because this is an undeni- 
able fact of our everyday experiences and because there is no other 
way to give meaning and content to the category of ‘self? and the 
concept of a person? If so, it really does not do the job. The pre- 
supposition of a plurality of selves does not help Samkhya-Yoga to 
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validate the concept of self-identity. For to do this the individual 
selves must be able to have some kind of direct contact and com- 
munication with each other, and each self or person must be able 
to know other persons in some sense. (I am here deliberately using 
the terms ‘self’ and ‘person’ as interchangeable, which in this con- 
text and for this purpose is perfectly permissible). But Samkhya-Yoga 
selves or purusa-s have absolutely nothing to do with each other and 
cannot communicate directly. Also, for the validity of the argument, 
persons or selves must be thought of as minds, however we define 
the nature of ‘mind.’ As Samkhya-Yoga deliberately denies any such 
identification or connection, it slips down the slippery slope of solip- 
sism and defeats its own purpose. As for its own arguments for an 
ultimate plurality of selves, Samkhya-Yoga really does not offer us 
particularly good or valid reasons. 

By contrast, Vedanta openly defies and refutes our common every- 
day experience of many selves. Not only that, it refuses to acknowl- 
edge a radical difference between mind and body. It goes on even 
further and denies the reality of our universally accepted belief in 
the reality (substantiality?) of the world around us. It shatters our 
most cherished assumptions in one fell swoop. Is the comfortably 
solid world just an insubstantial illusion, life an empty dream? From 
the start it makes us reluctant to accept such a strange, contrary-to- 
experience philosophy. It does, of course, seek to re-establish the 
reality of the self and the world, but at a higher, rarefied realm that 
is hard to accept as a substitute for our old familiar beliefs. In the 
matter of the unitary nature of the world and the self, Vedanta 
mainly takes refuge in the authority of the Upanisadic scriptures. It 
does offer some reasons and arguments in support of its views, but 
does not ultimately give great importance to them. In fact, Samkara 
says of Brahman that it cannot be proved by reason since all lan- 
guage, reason and thought have Brahman as their base. It is the 
ground of everything—ontologically, logically, psychologically. 

Gédel’s (uncertainty) theorem has conclusively shown that no for- 
mal number system, staying within its own boundaries, can com- 
pletely prove every truth or formula within it. The original theorem, 
strictly taken, is meant to apply to formal mathematical systems. 
Later, it was also applied to formal logical systems. However, some 
philosophers do apply it, loosely and in a broader sense, to con- 
ceptual frameworks or theoretical systems in general. In taking this 
line, therefore, Samkara is, of course, quite right. No system of 
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thought, conceptual framework, theory or world-view can prove its 
own basic assumptions while staying within its own boundaries, and 
Brahman is the base of ail possible conceptual frameworks. This is 
where I think Samkhya-Yoga errs in trying to prove the existence 
of milaprakrti and the purusa. 

As for diman, once again Samkara takes the right approach in say- 
ing that the Self cannot be proved; all one can do is simply say, ‘It 
is. The dtman cannot be an object of any thought, except in the 
paradoxical sense that, for the consciousness of the liberated indi- 
vidual in the state of moksa, the subject/object dichotomy has been 
transcended, and the Self might be said to be pure Self-conscious- 
ness turned back onto itself—the Self contemplating the Self: But 
this is only a metaphorical use of the term ‘object.’ 

Interestingly, long before Descartes, Samkara faced the question 
of whether one can prove one’s own existence. With greater per- 
spicacity than Descartes he realised that one cannot really consider 
the cogito an argument, for even in beginning the process of prov- 
ing one’s existence, one is already assuming one’s own existence. ‘I 
am’ or ‘I exist’ is a performatory utterance, a performative speech 
act!’—in saying it, I am doig something, viz., affirming and estab- 
lishing my existence. Even in order to doubt my existence, I must 
exist.'° In so far as the Self is reflected in the world of experience, 
I would maintain that Samkara does seem to use something akin to 
the Cartesian ‘Cogito ergo sum’ argument, which possibly could apply 
to the diman as well. But here, again, what Samkara means is that 
the supreme Géman is the underlying ground of all forms of self-con- 
sciousness and of every thought or utterance of the empirical self. 
In this matter it makes sense to follow Samkara’s approach. In other 
contexts, however, we might be better off regarding the self as hav- 
ing meaning in a framework involving many real selves. For instance, 
it would be useful in a purely empirical context, where we are deal- 
ing with the question of how the identity of a phenomenal self is 
defined or understood in the ordinary, phenomenal world in which 
we live as incarnated beings. For Samkara, allowing as he does for 


See J. L. Austin, How to Do Things with Words, ed. by Marina Sbisa & J. O. 
Urmson, 2nd ed. (Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1975). 
'© Samkara, Brahmasiitrabhasya, I, 3, 7. 
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the relative validity of truths in the realm of maya, there is no need 
to adopt a subjective idealism. 

Clearly, given the ontological and other general metaphysical 
assumptions of the two darsana-s, it is evident that their view of the 
nature of liberation, the very meaning of the term moksa, will be 
different. For Samkhya-Yoga, the purusa, having been ‘released’, so 
to speak, dwells in a state of kawalya, total and eternal solitude. ‘The 
problem with this description is that it is difficult to understand or 
imagine what it could mean. The purusa while still ‘bound’ could, in 
principle (Gf not in practice) be in some sense identified, and distin- 
guished from other purusa-s by the fact of its ‘connection’ (whatever 
that might be) with individuated adjuncts that are identifiable limited 
manifestations of prakrt. But once it is released, it has no ‘connec- 
tion’, and, of course, no attributes, qualities, etc. to provide a referential 
identity.’ It may be unique, but, since with a purusa no uniquely 
identifying references are possible, how do we identify it as a unique, 
individual purusa distinct from other quality-less, characteristics-less 
purusa-s? The Leibnizian principle of the Identity of Indiscernibles 
shows that there is no way we can meaningfully affirm the existence 
of any individual purusa; they all simply become an unindividuatable 
purusa-mass. So while the Samkhya-Yoga view of many purusa-s may 
serve us well in certain everyday contexts, there are other contexts 
in which it simply fails to provide us with meaning. 

Vedanta provides a very different picture of moksa. When libera- 
tion is achieved, the diman can shine in all its glory through the hosa-s 
or sheaths of the enlightened jrvanmukta, to the fullest extent that 
it is possible for the kosa-s to reflect the light of the dman in the 
world of maya. When the annamayakosa and the other sheaths have 
finally been dissipated at death, the aman remains in its purely sub- 
jective state of pure saccidananda. The long, dark night of avidya is 
over and the world of maya has given way to the complete reality 
and oneness of Brahman. Different schools of Vedanta may vary a 
little, depending on whether they believe in the absolute identity and 
equation of aman and Brahman or whether they affirm an identity- 
in-difference where the déman merges completely into Brahman. One 
might, of course, say that this undifferentiated reality of Brahman 1s 


'7 See P. F. Strawson, of. cit., Part I, sections 1, 2, and 3. 
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no more comprehensible or imaginable than the Samkhya-Yoga moksa. 
To some extent this is true. But at least supreme bliss is attributed 
to moksa and there is the satisfaction of complete connectedness and 
identification with all others. 

In any case, both descriptions of moksa are, we might say, intel- 
lectual, speculative attempts at description. Both systems admit, to 
some degree, that the highest truths are inexpressible and the ulti- 
mate spiritual state is indescribable. But Samkhya-Yoga, by allow- 
ing for the phenomenal world to be real and describable, does not 
seems to subscribe to the view of the complete inability of language 
to describe what is real. Vedanta flatly asserts that the highest Reality 
is indescribable (‘neti neti”) and that the Absolute ‘Truth, paramdarthikasatya 
cannot be expressed in language. So the realisation of oneness with 
Brahman is also impossible to describe. All we can know is what 
the rsi-s who have attained the highest truth tell us in the srut, and 
even they speak in paradoxes, metaphors, allegories and other non- 
literal language that is difficult to understand. In the case of Samkhya- 
Yoga it is also assumed that the state of moksa cannot be described 
and of course the quality-less purusa cannot be described. But then 
how do we know that the purusa exists in a state of kaivalya? And 
since when this state is attained the individual buddhi is dissolved 
back into prakrti, there is no entity that could possibly know and 
affirm the purusa’s kawalya state. It can only be inferred from the 
original assumption about the nature of purusa. 

Since both systems would admit the impossibility of understand- 
ing or knowing moksa while still in the realm of maya, we cannot 
take descriptions of it in the least literally. It is ineffable, indescrib- 
able. But then is there any point in trying to make conceptual dis- 
tinctions between Vedantin moksa and the Samkhya-Yoga account? 
The Vedantin asserts that adtman and Brahman are absolutely one, 
and therefore nothing exists apart from déman; atman/Brahman alone 
exists—there is no ‘other.’ Samkara says of the jivanmukta, ‘anyan na 
pasyatv’ (‘he sees no other’ or, ‘no other is seen’). Samkhya-Yoga 
speaks of the purusa as dwelling alone, unconnected with, unaware 
of, anything else (though other purusa-s do exist in a similar state). 
How can we, at our level of mad, affirm any difference between 
the two kinds of ‘aloneness’? 

If the Hindu world-view can allow for a plurality of religious and 
philosophical systems and models that are acceptable as valid, 
this is not because Hinduism is, at its core, an entirely relativist or 
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subjective philosophy. It does however believe, on the whole, in the 
existence of a transcendent divine Reality that is suprarational, 
ineffable, indescribable—‘that from which speech turns back, together 
with thought, unable to reach it.’ The inadequacy of conceptual 
thought and language in the face of the profound, immeasurable 
reality of the Divine is implicitly and generally accepted. Given this, 
all conceptual frameworks, all models—whether expressed in literal 
or figurative language, in myths and metaphors or visual symbols— 
must be relative, partial, one-sided representations of the truth. In 
the light of the general principles and assumptions that underlie 
Indian thought, it is clear that systems of philosophy as different as 
Samkhya-Yoga and Vedanta can both be true and valid accounts 
of reality, each from its relative point of view. Although two such 
systems may partially overlap, this does not mean that we can reduce 
one to the other. Their unavoidable differences, even contradictions, 
do and must remain. 

This conclusion is perfectly consistent with the fundamental assump- 
tion of both the systems we are considering, viz., that it 1s impossi- 
ble to describe Absolute Reality in language. In the case of Advaita 
Vedanta, of course, this is obvious; and though it may not be quite 
so explicitly stated in Samkhya-Yoga, it does seem to follow from 
what is said about purusa and prakyti. If discrimination and intelli- 
gence belong to buddhi, how can any conceptual ‘truths’ propounded 
by the ego-self be anything but relative? Samkhya-Yoga would be 
forced, by its own presuppositions, to admit that all conceptually and 
linguistically formulated truths must be relative truths. Plato believes 
in the One and the world of Archetypal Ideas as real, the world of 
phenomena being one of images; for Aristotle the phenomenal world 
is real and there are many substances. Locke believes in an under- 
lying material substance as real, while for Hume, equally an empiri- 
cist, there can be no such material substance, but only impressions 
and ideas. Descartes thinks there are two substances; another ratio- 
nalist, Spinoza, insists on only one. We do not have to view all these 
systems from a supreme, transcendental and neutral view-point to 
allow for the possibility that each philosopher makes sense in the 
context of his own philosophical system, and that each, from a par- 
ticular point of view, may be giving us, on the whole, a ‘true’ pic- 
ture. Of course we may, even from within a system, see some of its 
weaknesses and shaky arguments. 
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To affirm that there can be several different systems all giving us, 
at the same time, varying and yet legitimate, ‘true,’ metaphysical 
descriptions of the world does not, as I have said, necessarily entail 
that there are many realities, that nothing is absolutely real, or, put 
less dramatically, that there is no such thing as a single, context- 
neutral description or account of the world, that is as the world 
really is. It only means that no metaphysical description of it can 
be outside every possible conceptual framework, but Reality itself is. 
Nor does it follow that any assertions about this ‘real’ or ‘true’ world 
beyond all conceptual frameworks, are nonsense. We need not accept 
a very different solution, such as that offered by Kant—that there 
zs a world in which there exists the ‘thing-in-itself’, but that we can 
never directly know this world. Indian classical philosophy, since it 
is always connected with religion, must and does believe with com- 
plete assurance in the possibility of human beings actually attaining 
to a perfect knowledge of Reality—a ‘sctentia intuitwa’ that leads to 
the Divine or the Absolute Truth. The conceptual frameworks we 
build in the realm of rational thought are not useless just because 
they cannot describe Ultimate Reality. Serious examination of, reflection 
on, these explanatory and interpretive schemes, their differences and 
overlaps, are crucial to expanding and deepening our understanding 
of reality, even if these conceptual frameworks (any or all possible 
combinations and collections of them) cannot bring us the Absolute 
Truth. If nothing else, they enable us to understand the relativity of 
conceptual truths and structures, and make us see what Pascal meant 
when he said that the highest function of reason is to show us the 
limitations of reason. 

I might add here that this acceptance of the relative validity of 
differing frameworks does not merely point to the rather simple idea, 
widely accepted by philosophers, that words like ‘object’? have very 
different meanings, even in ordinary language. It has also to do with 
the idea that basic words like ‘fact,’ ‘exist,’ ‘real’ have a far greater 
range of meaning than we see at a superficial level. A ‘fact’? may 
obviously be seen and interpreted differently, rather in the manner 
of a trompe Voeil, an Escher drawing or, very simply, like Wittgenstein’s 
well-known drawing of the duck/rabbit."* 


'S Ludwig Wittgenstein, op. cit., p. 166c. 
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Perhaps even more relevant than the straightforward visual or opti- 
cal illusion examples is the story, well-known in the philosophy of 
religion, given by John Wisdom, about the two travellers who come 
across an empty garden.'*? They both (literally) see the same things— 
flowers, shrubs, weeds, etc. But each interprets the same scene 
differently, seeing different connections, patterns, designs (or lack of 
them) and gives a different significance to the same sets of data. 
Each version taken by itself is plausible, but the two accounts and 
their conclusions are quite different, even contrary. When the ‘facts’ 
to be observed and interpreted are the countless strands and the 
ever-changing multi-layered panorama of the entire world, life itself, 
how can any one theory possibly be adequate or complete? 

Another perplexing element in such a view of different meta- 
physical categorial frameworks and contextual relativity is that some- 
times a particular theory describing reality or ‘how things are’ may 
come to be superseded by a newer theory or conceptual structure 
partially replacing the older. It is not so much that the earlier one 
is shown to be false, as that it turns out to be only a partial expla- 
nation of the way things are. The later framework or theory is more 
general, more complete, in the way that Einstein’s General Theory 
went beyond the Newtonian picture. It is not that Einsteinian physics 
enables us to have better or truer everyday experiences of the phe- 
nomenal world, but that it provides us with a wider and deeper 
understanding of what the meaning and implications are, for instance, 
of the concepts of space and time. For example, the implications of 
a space-time continuum model would be different from those of a 
model with space and time. This may mean we can control our 
physical environment better and we can build even more sophisti- 
cated theories about the nature of the physical universe. 

An example of different, perhaps even seemingly contradictory the- 
ories about the same phenomenon being both true at the same time 
is in the field of quantum physics. Two apparently opposing mod- 
els, the wave model and the particle model, are both said to be nec- 
essary and complementary. Niels Bohr asserted that ‘A complete 
elucidation of one and the same object may require diverse points 


8 John Wisdom, ‘Gods’, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, vol. 45, 1944; reprinted 
in Logic and Language, First Series, Basil Blackwell, 1951. 
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of view which defy a unique description.’ Elsewhere he said that 
the models of quantum physics are more like poetic metaphors than 
literal descriptions of the world. It has been argued that both the 
wave and the particle models are essential, even necessary. Physicists 
are thought to have developed ‘hunches’ as to which model is the 
appropriate one to use on different occasions. 

There are other theories, models, examples etc., that can be given 
to point to this puzzling feature of world views—that each of us can 
accept, and even need, two (or more) very different theories in our 
unending quest to explain the universe around us. Other relevant 
theories to explain our acceptance of very disparate theories in 
different contexts have also been formulated. Wittgenstein had his 
theory of language-games, although this isn’t quite what we need to 
understand the complementarity of Samkhya-Yoga and Vedanta. Nor 
is our case one that comes directly under the explanation provided 
by a theory such as that of a paradigm shift in its strict sense. 

Finally, this is where I believe that two basic Vedantin concepts, 
and the theories built around them, can play a crucial role in under- 
standing better the nature and function of metaphysical frameworks, 
as well as the idea of context-relative meaning and significance. ‘These 
two ideas are the concept of adhydsa, or superimposition, and the 
principle and theory of sublation, which reminds us that all theories 
of reality and everything we know about the world are only relatively 
true, and we may, if we are open-minded, suddenly see and under- 
stand things at a higher level. The theory of sublation and the view 
of the world as anivacaniya, enable us to see the importance of 
acknowledging the possibility of higher and higher levels of truth to 
be attained. The theory of adhyasa leads us inevitably to the fact that 
when we ‘see’ something, we are always ‘seeing it as,’ 1.e., when we 
‘see’ we are always interpreting the raw material of our perception. 
And this is where the misinterpretation occurs; this is the point at 
which maya comes in. We saw that our assertions about sense-expe- 
riences are mediated by our interpretations, which are expressed in 
terms of our implicitly assumed conceptual framework and its cate- 
gories. By emphasising this, Advaita Vedanta points to a crucial fea- 
ture of our ordinary knowledge. 


°° Niels Bohr, Atomic Theory and the Description of Nature (Gambridge University 
Press, 1934), 96. 
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Similarly, Advaita Vedanta’s theory of three main epistemological 
levels corresponding to three levels of ontology is an extremely con- 
structive tool, intellectually and spiritually. It points to Truth as relat- 
ing to three levels of being: paramdarthika, vydvahanika and pratibhasika, 
or Reality, the world of maya that is neither completely real nor 
completely unreal, and the completely illusory. Above all, Advaita 
Vedanta admits that there is some value to the knowledge of the 
world. It is not totally useless. It has a relative value. By adding fur- 
ther the principle of sublation, the system allows for degrees of rel- 
ative truth. This ensures some value to vydvaharka satya and its many 
levels, and encourages us to engage in critical thought and con- 
structive doubt and questioning at the intellectual and conceptual 
level. While knowledge of the world of maya is of some value as 
long as we live in the world of maya, we also, through past experi- 
ence, realize that we need to rise to higher and higher levels of rel- 
ative truth, even though the highest level of vydvaharika satya is still 
only relative truth. For this reason, Advaita Vedanta would have to 
concede that, by its own reckoning, it cannot be the complete or 
only truth and that other systems may genuinely have insights to 
offer. Taking a very general, overall view of the two systems, their 
starting assumptions, and what seem to be their heuristic aims, we 
could, perhaps, say that Samkhya-Yoga’s approach appears to be to 
see the world sub specie durationis, while Vedanta would prefer us to 
begin immediately to see the world sub specie aeternatis. 

Both Samkhya-Yoga and Vedanta have their theoretical strengths 
and weaknesses; each has its advantages and provides useful start- 
ing points in, and connecting links with, the everyday world of the 
ordinary person. Each offers a relatively coherent and insightful view 
or explanatory system dealing with matters of ultimate concern, and 
each attempts to answer the questions that inevitably arise for any 
individual engaged in a spiritual quest. Proponents of each system 
make far-reaching claims about the truth of their own view-point 
and tend to deny the validity of other systems. Each tries to win 
votes; both seem to insist that we must choose between them, that 
one cannot accept, even with qualifications, the truth of the other’s 
insights. But ‘it ain’t necessarily so.” We do not have to accept that 
Samkhya-Yoga is completely wrong; we do not have to accept that 
Vedanta is totally untrue. Above all, we do not have to accept 
that it is necessary to choose one and only one system. In the final 
analysis, we cannot expect any conceptual metaphysical system to 
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be able to express the Absolute Truth or to reveal to us the infinite 
mysteries of the ineffable, indescribable Ultimate Reality. Perhaps 
the wisest course would be to agree with Wittgenstein and, admit- 


ting the finitude of our intellect, say, ‘What we cannot speak about 


we must pass over in silence.”! 
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THE SAMKHYA-YOGA INFLUENCE ON SRIVAISNAVA 
PHILOSOPHY WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
PANCARATRA SYSTEM 


P. Pratap Kumar 


Abstract 


One of the advantages of studying various Indian philosophical tradi- 
tions historically is that it enables us to understand the influential fac- 
tors in the development of different philosophical schools and their 
mutual dependence. While individual philosophical schools do not admit 
such mutual dependence, one can rarely discount the syncretistic nature 
of all philosophies. No Indian philosophical school was developed in 
isolation from the rest. It is fairly an established position that Samkhya 
philosophy occupies the place of being one of the most ancient systems 
within the Indian thought. Generally several Indian philosophical tra- 
ditions have borrowed and built on the fundamental philosophical cat- 
egories that Samkhya had provided. Vedanta, perhaps is most prolific 
in its borrowing from the Samkhya system. In the present essay, I shall 
attempt to demonstrate the extent to which the Visistadvaita system 
(Srivaisnavism) had borrowed from the Samkhya system in developing 
its many subtle aspects. One of the most interesting characteristics of 
this interaction is that in the hands of the Vaisnava philosophers of 
the south, some of the Samkhya abstract categories have been deified 
and given personal characteristics. One such category is the notion of 
‘nitya-vibhiit’? which in effect is the transformed idea of what is known 
in Samkhya as pure sattva. Nitya-vibhiti in Srivaisnavism is the tran- 
scendental realm which is beyond the material creation of Prakrti. 


The transformation of abstract notions into personified deities or 
entities is nothing peculiar to the Srivaisnava tradition. One would 
find such attempts in other religious traditions of India as well. As 
Rajeshwari Datta notes, 


There is ample evidence to show that during the reign of the Buddhist 
Pala kings of Bengal (cighth-twelfth centuries A.D.), Tantric Buddhism— 
with its Vajrayana, Kalacakrayana, and finally Sahajayana forms— 
spread widely, eclipsing Mahayana Buddhism, which seems to have 
been current earlier. In the process of this development, that is, under 
Tantric influence, the fundamental ideas of Mahayana philosophy had 
undergone a great change. The final state of nirvana or bodhicitta (perfect 
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enlightenment)—to be realised by the union of the two principles 
thought of either as sinyata (pure void) and karund (universal compas- 
sion) or as praia (perfect knowledge) and updaya (means of attainment)— 
was now reconceptualised as the final state of mahdsukha (supreme bliss), 
the state of the sahaa (spontaneous)-realisation; and praia and updya, 
as the two aspects of the absolute reality, came to be symbolised as 
the male and the female. To attain this unique state of bliss arising 
out of the union of the two, the Buddhist Sahajiyas also adopted eso- 
teric physio-psychological yogic practices as an integral part of their 
sahaja-sadhana (sadhana = discipline).' 


This ‘Tantric Buddhism in the form of Buddhist Sahajrya cult has 
preceded the Vaisnava Sahajrya cult in Bengal. There is a general 
Sahajrya ethos to which both the Buddhist Doha poets and the 
Vaisnava Baul poets belong to, in so far as they both made love as 
the basis of their religion. Shashibhusan Dasgupta says, 


This spirit of heterodoxy and criticism that characterises the Buddhist 
and the Jaina songs and Dohas is very noteworthy phenomenon in 
the history of the vernacular literature of India; for here we find the 
inception of a new type of literature, which grew abundantly in many 
parts of India during the medieval period, and the type is not extinct 
even in modern times. This type of literature is generally known as 
Sahajiya or the Maramiya school of literature. The Vaisnava Sahajiyas 
of Bengal and the host of village poets roughly known under the gen- 
eral name of Baul belong to the same school of thought.* 


It is perhaps characteristic of the Tantric system to transform the 
abstract dualisms into personified dualisms as male-female. This sort 
of reconceptualisation happens in the Paficaratra philosophy under 
the influence of the Tantric tradition. The Samkhya dualism of purusa 
and prakrti are reconceptualised as Visnu and Sri-Laksmi in whom 
the six auspicious qualities exist in equal measure. In other words, 
the Tantric system’s propensity toward more practical methodology 
together with the fundamental dualism of Samkhya system have pro- 
vided the essence of Srivaisnava theological doctrine of Visnu and 
Sri-Laksmi. No matter how much the formative teachers of South 
Indian Vaisnavism drew from the classical Vedanta texts in con- 
structing the philosophy of Srivaisnavism, its theology most certainly 


' Rajeshwari. Datta, “The religious aspects of the Baul songs of Bengal’, in Fournal 
Jor Asian Studies, Vol. xxxvu, No. 3, May 1978, p. 445. 
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is rooted in the Paficaratra tradition, which has already appropri- 
ated both the Samkhya dualism and the Tantra practical ritualism. 


The Philosophy and Theology of Srivaisnavism 


In order to understand the influence of Samkhya-Yoga on Srivaisna- 
vism, it is perhaps necessary to outline the basic philosophical and 
theological principles that it presupposes. Most scholars of Vaisnavism, 
especially those who are trained in India separate the philosophical 
and theological principles when they discuss the details. The debate 
whether the Indian traditions are primarily philosophies or theolo- 
gies and whether a separation between the two is essential to under- 
stand the Indian traditions is a different one and I shall not engage 
in it within the confines of this essay. However, I shall simply point 
out the obvious tendencies among scholars, viz., western scholars 
such as J. B. Garman have described Ramanuja’s work as ‘theology’ 
and hence the title of his book The Theology of Ramanwa.* On the 
other hand, Indian scholars tend to separate the two—philosophy 
and theology. For instance, S. M. Srinivasa Chari uses a subtitle to 
do the separation: Vaisnavism: its philosophy, theology and religious discipline 
(1994). 

Having pointed out the separation of philosophy and theology/ 
religion and the tendency of the western scholars to profile the the- 
ological aspects and the Indian scholarly tendency to profile the 
philosophical aspects of the tradition, let me outline the basic prin- 
ciples of both aspects. This is necessary, as pointed out above, to 
understand the extent to which the Samkhya-Yoga traditions have 
come to be integral to Srivaisnavism. 

Ramanuja, the most systematic thinker of the tradition built Srivais- 
navism on the basic premises of Vedanta. The founding documents 
of Vedanta philosophy have already been identified before him by 
scholars such as Samkara. These founding documents are—the Upanisad-s, 


3° J. B. Carman, The Theology of Ramanya: An Essay in Interreligious Understanding (New 
Haven & London: Yale University Press, 1974). See also Eric J. Lott, God and the 
Universe in the Vedintic Theology of Ramanuyja: A Study in His Use of the Self-Body Analogy 
(Madras: Ramanuja Research Society, 1976), and Julius Lipner, The Face of Truth: 
a study of meaning and metaphysics in the Vedantic theology of Ramanuja (Hampshire: 
Macmillan, 1986). 
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Brahma Siitra and the Bhagavadgita. In order to situate Srivaisnavism, 
which follows the Visistadvaita doctrine (Qualified Non-dualism) in 
contradistinction to Samkara’s Non-dualism, in the centre of Vedanta 
philosophy Ramanuja had to comment on the above three founding 
documents. Therefore, his starting point was the notion of Brahman. 
However, departing from Samkara’s abstract notion of Brahman, 
Ramanuja chooses to characterise Brahman as the Supreme Person, 
who is none other than Visnu-Narayana. And this he does on the 
basis of the Upanisadic texts, often the very same texts that scholars 
such as Samkara have used before him. Chari points out: 


The identification of Brahman with Narayana is established on the 
basis of the Upanisadic texts by adopting the principles of interpreta- 
tion laid down by the Mimamsakas. According to them, when several 
terms are used in the same context in a passage, the words bearing 
the general meaning should bear the meaning of the specific word.* 


In the context of the creation of the universe, Sat, Atman, Brahman 
and Narayana have been used in different Upanisadic texts. On the 
basis of the above principle, Ramanuja concludes that Brahman 
should refer to Narayana as the creator of the universe. Now, the 
obvious question is—why is it necessary for Ramanuja to identify 
Brahman with Visnu-Narayana? This question may be simple and 
can be answered very directly. However, it, in fact, might be the 
one that would enable us to unpack the presuppositions behind 
Ramanuja’s construction of the philosophy and theology of Vaisnavism. 

Among the Vaisnava theologians, Ramanuja has been credited not 
only with being the first systematician of the tradition, but also the 
one who is more philosophical in his approach. This is so not only 
because he wrote commentaries on only the three major philosoph- 
ical founding texts (Upanisad-s, Brahma Siitra and the Gita), but more 
importantly that he chose not to deal with a host of ‘Tamil sources 
which are more religious and devotional in their appeal (including 
the Four Thousand Hymns of the Alvars). It is this distance that he 
had created for himself between the more philosophical sources and 
the devotional sources of the tradition that might have earned him 
a place among serious philosophical thinkers of the time. But more 


* S$. M. Srinivasa Chari, Vaisnavism: Its philosophy, theology and religious discipline (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1994.), 53. 
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importantly, from the standpoint of the tradition, he also set in 
motion a debate within the tradition that followed his time on whether 
it is the Sanskritic philosophical texts or the Tamil devotional texts 
that formed the more important basis of the tradition. Among other 
matters, this was one issue that eventually divided the tradition into 
two schools—southern and the northern. 

Even though both schools continued to value both sources (Sanskrtic 
and Tamil), it was a matter of emphasis for the two schools that 
became important. Nevertheless, both schools considered Ramanuja 
as the most systematic thinker of the tradition and drew equal inspi- 
ration from his work. In the thick of the theological debates that 
followed after Ramanuja, one thing that did not count very much 
was the fact that there was a third source that influenced the think- 
ing of the south Indian Vaisnava philosophers/theologians. Notwith- 
standing the fact that both schools at various levels appropriated 
materials from the Agama (mainly the Paficaratra) texts and that 
Ramanuja himself drew from some important Paficaratra texts, the 
extent to which these texts have influenced the tradition has never 
been fully acknowledged, even by Venkatanatha (Vedanta Desika) 
who drew from them more extensively than others. ‘The reason for 
this silence about the third source has often been attributed to the 
fact that the Agama texts generally were seen as part of the Tantra 
tradition and that because the Tantra tradition has occupied a some- 
what problematic position in the Indian tradition generally. Even to 
this day orthodox Vaisnava theologians tend to shy away from the 
association of the Tantra tradition, in spite of their admission of the 
role that the Agama texts played in the overall development of 
the tradition. Of course, whether or not the Agama texts are con- 
sidered Tantra texts is a moot point. Scholars, such as Sanjukta 
Gupta, have identified Laksmi Tantra, a Paficaratra Agama text, as 
being a Tantra text.’ Vaisnava theologians from within the tradition 
do not agree. While claiming the Agama tradition as being non- 
Tantric and integral to the Vaisnava tradition, the Vaisnava theologians 
have made good use of those materials to develop their doctrines. 
Thus, in addition to the Sanskritic texts, the Tamil texts and the 
Agama texts together enabled the Vaisnava scholars to construct the 
kind of understanding of Brahman that they came to accept. Elsewhere, 


> Sanjukta Gupta (Tr.). Laksmi Tantra: a Pancaratra Text (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972). 
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I have tried to demonstrate the extent to which the Paficaratra tra- 
dition had influenced the Vaisnava theology.° 

It would be naive to think that Ramanuja came up with the idea 
of qualified Brahman just on the basis of the Sanskritic texts. A care- 
ful reading the history of the tradition will make it clear that the 
entire Srivaisnava tradition that Nathamuni, Yamuna, Ramanuja and 
their successors constructed has more to do with their location in 
both the Tamil tradition and the Paficaratra ritual tradition than 
with the Sanskritic Vedanta. In my view, these Vaisnava theologians 
were first and foremost, worshippers of Visnu-Narayana. They took 
Brahman of the Vedanta tradition, Visnu-Narayana of the Alvars 
and the Goddess Laksmi of the Paficaratra ritual tradition and con- 
structed a unique theology that is unparalleled in the Indian tradi- 
tion. Therefore, Brahman of the Srivasnavism is not just ‘it? but a 
personal god, namely, Visnu-Narayana, who is always accompanied 
by his divine consort. This indebtedness to the three traditions, 
Vedanta, Tamil devotion of the Alvars and the Paficaratra ritual tra- 
dition, is what makes the Srivaisnava theology very unique. 

But there is a fourth connection to which the tradition is also to 
be indebted in its historical development. This fourth one comes 
already embedded in the Paficaratra tradition. But it is also drawn 
from the larger philosophical background of the Indian tradition. 
This has to do with the Samkhya-Yoga tradition. In the following, 
I shall explore this connection more elaborately. 

The dualism of Samkhya-Yoga is fundamental to the Paficaratra 
tradition. This can be seen in the way the relationship between Visnu 
and his consort, Sri-Laksmi is explicated in the Paficaratra tradition. 
As I shall show in this essay, the Paficaratra tradition has greatly 
assimilated the Samkhya-Yoga categories. My argument is that through 
the Paficaratra ritual tradition, the Samkhya-Yoga philosophical cat- 
egories became integral to the Srivaisnava theology. Before I go into 
the Samkhya-Yoga influence on the Paficaratra tradition, let me 
establish some connections that the Srivaisnava theologians had with 
the Samkhya-Yoga tradition itself. 

The historical memory of the Srivaisnava tradition claims that 
Nathamuni had left a tradition of Yoga in his book, Yogarahasya. 


® P. Pratap Kumar, The Goddess Laksmi: the Divine Consort in South Indian Vaisnava 
Tradition (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 1997). 
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Unfortunately that text was not preserved. The tradition also claims 
that Yamuna missed an opportunity to learn the secrets of Yoga 
from Kureéa/Kuruttalvan, the father of Paragara Bhattar.’ But both 
Neevel and Mesquita® have suggested that there was continuity of 
thought between Nathamuni and Yamuna. While Neevel argues that 
that influence of Nathamuni on Yamuna was wa Nyaya tradition, 
Mesquita argues that it was via what came to be known as Paficaratrika 
Vedanta tradition. Even though Yamuna did not have a direct con- 
nection with Yoga, his association with the ideas of Paficaratra tra- 
dition is certainly undisputed. His work on Agamapramanya bears 
testimony to this. As I shall show later on in this essay, the Paficaratra 
tradition has unquestionably borrowed its central categories and philo- 
sophical background from Samkhya-Yoga traditions. I, therefore, sug- 
gest that Yamuna’s contact with Samkhya ideas is wa the Paficaratra 
tradition. 

As per Ramanuja, the main systematician of the Srivaisnava phi- 
losophy, his connection with the Samkhya-Yoga is not direct but 
rather through the Bhagavadsita. However, several scholars have attrib- 
uted many of Ramanuja’s ideas to Samkhya. Karl Potter thinks that 
Ramanuja’s ideas on causality and dependent relations are quite sim- 
ilar to that of Isvarakrsna.!° Van Buitenen attributes Ramanuja’s 
cosmogony to Samkhya.'' Lott, however disputes that Ramanuja sim- 
ply took over the Samkhya cosmology and psychology.’” He, nonethe- 
less, admits the influence of Samkhya on Ramanuja. But this influence, 
he suggests, is indirect rather than direct. He says, 


Similarity of expression in various doctrines was inevitable, by reason 
of the influence of Samkhya on Ramanuja’s basic sources, including 


’ Bhattar succeeded Ramanuja as the teacher of the tradition. See Walter G. 
Neeval, Yamuna’s Vedanta and Patcaratra: Integrating the Classical and the Popular (Montana: 
Scholars Press, 1977), 11. 

8 Walter G. Neeval, Yamuna’s Vedanta and Paicaratra, and von Roque Mesquita, 
‘Yamuna’s Vedanta and Paficaratra: a review’ in Wienner Xeitschrift fiir die Kunde 
Siidasiens (Wien). Sonderabdruck aus band XXIV, 1980, pp. 199-224. 

° For a more detailed discussion on this see my work (Kumar 1997: 54). 

' K. Potter, Presuppositions in India’s Philosophies (Englewood Cliffs, N,J.: Prentice- 
Hall, 1963). 

'"' J.A.B. van Buitenen, (Tr.) Vedarthasamgraha (with Introduction and annotated 
translation) (Poona: Deccan College, Postgraduate Research Institute, 1956). 
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Upanisads, Mahabharata, Gita, Puranas and Paficaratra. The Gita in 
particular was heavily indebted to the Samkhya description of the 
cosmic process. Ramanuja’s close affinity with the Gita’s viewpoint 
thus meant an inevitable affinity with certain aspects of Samkhya 
thought." 


Thus, the Srivaisnava philosophers have had either direct or indi- 
rect connection with Samkhya-Yoga ideas. To say this is quite obvi- 
ous. Virtually all Vedanta philosophers, including Samkara, have had 
some influence of Samkhya-Yoga ideas on their views. But what is 
unique to Srivaisnavism is that the Paficaratra tradition to which it 
owes its most fundamental concepts and categories is already steeped 
in the Samkhya-Yoga ideas which have been reworked in the 
Paficaratra system. All of the founding Srivaisnava scholars from 
Nathamuni to Ramanuja had admitted their roots in the Paficaratra 
tradition. Aside from all the other sources that brought the Samkhya- 
Yoga ideas to bear upon the views of the founding scholars of Srivais- 
navism, it is the Paficaratra tradition, in my view, that has undoubtedly 
grounded them in a system that has reconfigured the two most fun- 
damental categories of Samkhya-Yoga, viz., Purusa and Prakrti as 
Visnu and Sri. The Srivaisnava philosophers were, first and fore- 
most, Paficaratrika Vedantins. Their starting point, therefore, was 
not Brahman of Badarayana, but Visnu and Sri, the two dual prin- 
ciples of the Paficaratra system. It thus makes sense to see why 
Brahman of Vedanta Sitras is none other than Visnu-Narayana, 
who is always accompanied by his divine consort, Sri-Laksmi. Let 
me now unpack these two fundamental concepts of the Paficaratra 
system and their proximity to the Samkhya-Yoga ideas. 


Paticaratra and Samkhya-Yoga 


The most important statement regarding the connection between the 
Paficaratra and Samkhya-Yoga is found in the Mahabharata text 
(12.326.99ff) which says ‘this mahopanisad connected with the four 
Vedas and relating to the Samkhya and Yoga and therefore named 
Paficaratra.’ A second statement is found in the Parama Samhita 
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(1.1.68). It calls the Paficaratra the ‘Yogatantra’ because it ‘deals 
with five qualities (guna-s) of the gross elements (mahdbhiita-s) that are 
called ratn-s of the embodied soul; and speaks of the union of five 
primary elements (pafcamahabhita-s), five subtle elements (tanmdtra-s), 
the principle of individuation (ahamkdara), intelligence (buddhi), and the 
principle (avyakta) from which the material world arises. These five are 
called rairi-s of the Purusa. Therefore the doctrine called ‘Paficaratra.’* 

Already one can see how the Samkhya-Yoga ideas have been 
reworked in the Paficaratra system. By syncretistically assimilating 
the principles of the Samkhya-Yoga traditions, the Paficaratra sys- 
tem attempts to acquire orthodox status to its ideas and entrenches 
a unique ritual tradition central to the Vaisnava worship. Especially, 
the Yoga tradition has become so integral to the Paficaratra system 
that it delineates the five duties of the Vaisnavas as follows—tapas, 
pundra, naéima, mantra, and _yoga.'? Thus, the fifth duty of the Vaisnava 
is to observe yoga as part of his daily practice. Furthermore, the 
subject matter of the Paficaratra texts is divided into four parts, one 
of which is yoga (meditation) and the others being jana, kriya and 
carya.® 

The Paficaratra system subscribes to the view of one ultimate end 
(ekanttkavada). ‘This ultimate end is understood as Visnu, who is fur- 
ther described as pure bliss, omniscient and omnipotent. He is said 
to possess six auspicious qualities—jiidna, aisvarya, virya, Sakti, bala and 
teas. He is also said to accompany his divine consort. The divine 
consort of Visnu is also said to possess the very same six auspicious 
qualities thus making her an equal partner. She is said to be both 
identical and distinct from him. The Laksmi Tantra attributes to Sri 
Laksmi the very same five functions that Visnu is said to carry out— 
tirodhana (obscuration), srsfi (creation), sthiti (maintenance), samhrti (dis- 
solution) and anugraha (favour).'’ 

In what follows it becomes clear how the Samkhya-Yoga systems 
have been reworked with a view to systematise the Vaisnava doctrine. 
The Paficaratra texts generally differentiate between three levels of 


'* Pratap P. Kumar, The Goddess Laksmi, 22. 
'S Kumar, 22. 
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creation—pure creation, which includes the four vyiiha-s (Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Pradyumna, and Aniruddha), the wibhava-s or the avatara-s, 
the arca form of Visnu, the antaryamin form of Visnu, the highest 
heaven (vatkuntha), the exalted souls (nityasiiri-s), and the eternally lib- 
erated ones (nityamukta-s). According to the Paficaratra tradition, at 
the time of creation, Laksmr becomes divided into two aspects— 
Kriyasakti and Bhitisaku. ‘The pure creation described above emanates 
from her Kriyasakti. The Bhutisakti gives rise to what is known as 
Kitasthapurusa and after that gives rise to Mayasakti. It is from the 
Mayasakti the Avyakta (unmanifest) or the Muilaprakrti (root-matter) 
arises for the purpose of the material creation." 

In Samkhya, the mutual relationship between Purusa and Prakrti 
is unclear. However, in the Paficaratra tradition, that relationship 1s 
regulated by Kala. In the scheme of the Paficaratra system, Kala 
emanates from Mayasakti and it is from Kala the Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas guna-s arise. The manner in which the Tattva-s emerge from 
the Milaprakriti is similar to that of the Samkhya system. From the 
Milaprakrti comes mahat, and buddhi is an aspect of mahat. From 
mahat comes ahamkara and from it the five mahdabhiita-s, five tanmdatra-s, 
five buddhindriya-s and five karmendriya-s. 

After the appearance of the fativa-s, the Paficaratra system departs 
from the Samkhya system and speaks about the appearance of the 
cosmic egg from the navel of Visnu, from which arises the shining 
lotus. It is in this lotus that Aniruddha creates Brahma, who in turn 
creates Prajapati. The sentient and non-sentient beings emerge from 
Prajapati.'* 

The most important innovation in the system of the Paficaratra 
is the relationship between Visnu and Laksmi. As indicated earlier, 
in the Samkhya system the relationship between Purusa and Prakrti 
is unclear and the two are seen as eternally separate entities, whereas 
in the Paficaratra system, Visnu and Laksmi are two aspects which 
are indistinguishable and undifferentiated before the creation. Some 
texts of the Paficaratra tradition attribute the initiative to create to 
Visnu (Ahirbudhnya Samhita and Prakasa Samhita), whereas the Laksmi 
Tantra attributes it sometimes to Laksmi and sometimes to both 
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jointly.”° It thus speaks of both unity and duality between Visnu and 
Laksmi. It is this principle of unity and duality at the same time 
that has been further elaborated by Ramanuja and the later the- 
ologians of Srivaisnavism. Therefore, Ramanuja, as I indicated above, 
did not actually begin with the Brahman of Badarayana and the 
Upanisad-s, but rather his starting point is Visnu of the Paficaratra 
system in which he is depicted both in terms of a single principle 
and at the same time containing multiplicity. It is this Visnu who is 
always accompanied by his divine consort that Ramanuja had to 
reconcile with the Brahman of the Vedanta Sutras and the Upanisad-s. 

One of the prolific ways in which the Vaisnava theology vis a vis 
the Paficaratra tradition reinterprets is the notion of satwa of the 
Samkya system. In Samkhya, satwa forms part of the other two cat- 
egories, v2z., rajas and tamas. The three constitute the fundamental 
make up of Prakrti. They are said to be dormant in Prakrti’s state 
of equilibrium. When they are disturbed, the evolutes of Prakrti begin 
to emerge thus giving rise to the material world. These ideas are 
reworked in the Paficaratra system in a way that gives the category 
of satwa a special significance. It makes a subtle distinction between 
the satwa of the triad and pure (suddha) sattva, which is described as 
‘sel-luminous’ and of spiritual nature. It seems to have more of the 
Purusa qualities than those of the Prakrt. In Vaisnava theology, nitya 
vibhiti, the transcendental universe of the divine is said to be made 
up of pure sativa. In this regard, Chari comments: 


Sattva generally refers to one of the three qualities of cosmic matter, 
viz., Satta, rajas, and tamas. Prakrti and all its material products are 
always characterised by these qualities (gumas) in varying proportions. 
It is not this sativa quality that is referred to by the term suddha-sattva 
of nitya-vibhiiti. On the contrary, it refers to a different type of sativa 
which is regarded as absolutely free from the tinge of raas and tamas. 
This would mean that there are two types of sattva-suddha which does 
not possess even in the slightest degree rajas and tamas and asuddha 
which is associated with raas and tamas.”! 


Thus, nztya-vibhiit which is constituted of pure sativa belongs to the 
divine being. The Vaisnava theology makes a distinction between 


* Thid., 38. 
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the physical universe (dila@-vibhiitt) and transcendental universe (nitya- 
vibhiti). And, Visnu is said to be the lord of both universes (ubhaya 
vibhiitt natha). Vaisnava theologians go to great lengths to explain why 
nitya-vibhiiti also goes through modifications like the material world 
created out of Prakrti. They explain that even when it goes through 
modifications, such modifications, unlike that of Prakrti, are of different 
kind. The question is that if modifications occur in the mtya-vibhiit, 
how can it be considered eternal (nitya)? According to the thirteenth 
century theologian, Vedanta Desika, 


[t]he modification to which fuddha-sattva is subjected is different in 
nature from what obtains in the material world. In the latter case, the 
evolution which is a continuous process from one state to another and 
constant is due to the variation in the three gunas—sattva, ragas and 
tamas—and they are not, therefore, of permanent character; whereas 
in the region of netya-vibhiitt the modification takes place from one spir- 
itual substance to the other with the least amount of change and the 
products of such remain permanent without being subject to further 
modification or decay in accordance with the samkalpa of [svara. As 
already explained, /svara wills that the objects made out of suddha-sattva 
should remain so for a limited time only, whereas if His icha or 
samkalpa is that it should be of permanent nature, it will remain so.” 


Not only does the Srivaisnava philosophy distinguish suddha-sattva 
from the sattva of Prakrti, it furthermore reworks the Samkhya-Yoga 
concepts in a way that profiles the /svara as being the primary reg- 
ulator of suddha-sattva and its by-products. In so doing it invents an 
entirely new way of conceiving the category of satwa. In this inno- 
vative reconception of the scheme, the notion of Purusa is radically 
recast as the more personal /svara, as Visnu-Nararana, as Purusottama 
who is said to dwell in his spiritual realm (nztya-vibhiiti) made of pure 
sattva. Vhus, by placing the pure sativa on the side of the Purusa and 
not Prakrti, and by making the Purusa an active participant rather 
than a passive on-looker as in the case of Samkhya, the Srivaisnavism 
achieved three doctrinal points—first, it makes the external dualism 
of Samkhya resolved within the unified principle of Laksmi-Narayana 
as developed in the Laksmr Tantra text; second, it makes Visnu- 
Narayana, who is always accompanied by his consort, Sri-Laksmi, 
as the primary cause of all creative process; third, it transforms the 
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dualism of Samkhya-Yoga into a non-dualism in which multiplicity 
and diversity of all cetana and acetana beings can exist. All of this 
reworking and transformation first occurs in the Paficaratra texts 
before the Srivaisnava philosophers integrated these ideas into their 
scheme of Vedanta. Thus in understanding the Srivaisnava philoso- 
phers’ unique Vedanta system, it would be misleading to think that 
they have developed it purely based on conventional Vedanta sources 
such as Brahma Sutra, Upanisad-s and the Gita. One has to appreci- 
ate first the intrinsic connection that these philosopher/theologians 
had with the Paficaratra tradition, and it would be logical to think 
that the Visistadvaita position of Ramanuja makes better sense when 
seen from the point of view of the Paficaratra tradition, which in 
effect had already reworked the Samkhya-Yoga notions. ‘This explains 
why from Yamuna, Ramanuja and right up to the thirteenth cen- 
tury theologians such as Vedanta Deéika have all gone to great 
lengths to defend the Paficaratra system as a proper orthodox one 
that was directly received from Narayana himself. 
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INTERPRETING ACROSS MYSTICAL BOUNDARIES: 
AN ANALYSIS OF SAMADHI IN THE 
TRIKA-KAULA TRADITION 


Jeffrey S. Lidke 


Abstract 


The following analysis of Abhinavagupta’s system of mystical practice 
(termed the fourfold path or updya-catustayam) aims to illustrate the ways 
in which the Western discourse of duality, because of its fundamental 
acceptance of a mind/body split, is an unsuccessful heuristic model 
for understanding non-Western mystical traditions. Specifically, I 
examine the hermeneutical limitations one encounters when applying 
W. T. Stace’s model of comparative mysticism, which gives a Cartesian 
privilege to the ‘introvertive’ mystical experience of mental inwardness 
over its ‘extrovertive’ counterpart, to Abhinavagupta’s eleventh-century 
Trika-Kaula system. Abhinavagupta’s own discourse on mystical states 
of consciousness inverts Stace’s model and ultimately collapses the dis- 
tinction between introvertive and extrovertive. In the preparatory stages 
of Trika-Kaula practice, the adept harnesses an inward, regressive 
power (visarga-sakti) in pursuit of an introvertive mystical experience 
with eyes closed (numilana-samadhi). In the later stages, however, the 
same regressive power is inverted to reveal its progressive side and the 
Tantric thereby attains an extrovertive experience with eyes opened 
(unmilana-samadhi). At the culmination of his or her practice the Tantric 
attains a state of consciousness in which the inner and outer become 
united in the singular continuum of consciousness. At this ‘no-path’ 
stage of transcendent experience (bhazravimudra) the Self within and the 
world without are one.! 


' The following abbreviations are used in the text: 
IP Isvarapratyabhijna 
IPv Isvarapratyabhijfiavimarsini 
PS Paramarthasara 
PTlv — Partrimsikalaghuvrtti 
PTV  Paratrimsikavivarana 
PrHr Pratyabhijfiahrdayam 
SSa Siva Sutra 
SStv — Sivasiitra-vimarsini 
SpKa Spanda Karika 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 143-179. 
©2005 Koninklijke Brill NV. Printed in the Netherlands. 
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Introduction 


This essay traces its roots to a graduate seminar on Comparative 
Mysticism taught by Gerald J. Larson at the University of California, 
Santa Barbara in 1994. In this seminar I encountered Larson’s extra- 
ordinary grasp of the textual sources on yogic practice and philos- 
ophy and was inspired by his insight into their deeper significance 
for our understanding of the relevance of ‘mystical’ to ‘human’ expe- 
rience. In 1973 Larson had carefully formulated his theory of mys- 
ticism in an essay titled ‘Mystical Man in India’: ‘A mystical experience,’ 
Larson therein claimed, ‘is an intuitive understanding and realiza- 
tion of the meaning of existence—an intuitive understanding and 
realization which is intense, integrating, self-authenticating, liberating — 
i.e., providing a sense of release from ordinary self-awareness—and 
subsequently determinative—t.e., a primary criterion—for interpret- 
ing all other experience whether cognitive, conative, or affective.” 
In this way Larson lifted mystical experience out of the limited 
domain of the ‘spiritual virtuoso’ by identifying it as a ‘dimension 
of general human experience.” 

The most precise yogic term for the mystical dimension of human 
experience is samadhi, which literally means ‘placed together’ or ‘set- 
tled down’ and refers to higher states of yogic awareness in which 
the mind becomes one-pointed, either on an object of contempla- 
tion, or on Awareness itself.* Within the significant body of Sanskrit 
literature that defines and codifies the state of samadii there is gen- 
eral disagreement as to whether or not the experience of samadhi 
demonstrates a condition of union or disunion between the individ- 
ual and the world. In other words, while many spiritual traditions 
within India have utilized yogic practices for the attainment of their 
higher aspirations, there is no consensus as to what such experiences 


have validated. 


SpN  Spanda Nirnaya 
Ta Tantraloka 
TSa —‘Tantrasara 
VB Vifanabhairava 
> Gerald James Larson, ‘Mystical Man in India,’ in Journal for the Scientific Study 
of Religion, Vol. 12, No. 1 (1973): 3. 
* Larson, ‘Mystical Man,’ 3-4. 
* See Ian Whicher’s excellent discussion of the various interpretations of this cen- 
tral term in his The Integrity of the Yoga Darsana (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1998), 27-30. 
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Classical Samkhya, arguably the oldest tradition of systematic 
reflection on yogic experience, adopts the dualist position that samadhi 
reveals a fundamental and eternal separation between material real- 
ity (prakrt) and consciousness (purusa). Samadhi, if we are to understand 
the Samkhya position correctly, is not about ‘union’ but “dis-union.’ 
Although a foundational system within the history of yogic thought 
and practice, Samkhyic claims for a bifurcated universe were not 
accepted wholesale by all subsequent practitioners of yoga. 

In this essay I examine the understanding of yogic samadhi as 
developed in the texts and traditions collectively identified as Kashmir 
Saivism. In the numerous works that follow under this broad rubric 
we find the systematization and hierarchization of a number of dis- 
parate ritual and philosophical systems practiced by the various 
Tantric and yogic traditions that had flourished in the Kashmir 
region since as early as the 3rd century C.E.2 A much studied and 
historically significant sect among the numerous Saivisms that devel- 
oped in Kashmir is the Trika-Kaula (“Triadic Embodied Cosmos’),° 
established by the eleventh-century exegete, Abhinavagupta, and 
maintained by a number of disciples, including Ksemaraja, in a lin- 
eage which some claim extends in to the third millennium.’ A cen- 
tral component of ‘Trika-Kaula traditions is the claim that ‘Tantric 
initiation and practice under the guidance of a teacher capable of 
transmitting power (saktipata-guru) enables one to construct the uni- 
fying and empowering vision of phenomenal reality as the flashing 
forth of one’s own I-awareness (aham-abhasa).® 


> The best synopsis of this ‘systematization’ is found in Alexis Sanderson, ‘Saivism 
and the Tantric Traditions,’ in The World’s Religions, ed. S. Sutherland et al. (London: 
Routledge, 1988), 660-704. 

° This name reflects Abhinavagupta’s discursive focus on a number of triads, of 
which the primary include: (a) the ontological triad of Siva (the absolute as con- 
sciousness), Sakti (the absolute as dynamic power), and Nara (the absolute as the 
individual); (b) the textual triad of Agama-Sastra (revealed texts), Pratyabhijfia-sastra 
(philosophical texts), and Spanda-sastra (theological/liturgical texts); (c) the episte- 
mological triad of guru-vacana (word of the teacher), sabda-pramdana (textual author- 
ity), and anubahva (direct experience); and (d) the ritual/yoga practice triad of 
anava-upaya (the way of the individual), sakta-upaya (the way of power), and samb- 
hava-upaya (the way of Siva-consciousness). 

’ Among those making a claim to maintaining this medieval lineage are the fol- 
lowers of the Kashmiri guru, Lakshman Joo, Balajnnatha Pandit, Gurumayi 
Chidvilasananda, and contemporary practitioners of Sarvamnaya ‘Tantra in the 
Kathmandu Valley. ; 

8 See Alper’s discussion of abhdsa and ‘T-awareness’ in ‘Siva and the Ubiquity of 
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This essay incorporates an analysis of the fourfold path (upaya- 
catustayam) that Abhinavagupta defines as the means to final realiza- 
tion (swatva).? According to Abhinavagupta’s concise sddhandé manual, 
the Paramartha-sara,'° this path begins with an initiation involving the 
descent of power (saktipata-diksa), the ritual awakening of a ‘coiled 
power’ called kundalini-sakti.!'! The awakening and continued manip- 
ulation of this energy is the primary focus of the sddhand@ system.” 
The purported result of kundalinit awakening is the fusing of all seman- 
tic dichotomies into a unified experience of bliss consciousness (Gnanda). 
As a means of expressing this transcendence of opposites, Abhina- 
vagupta speaks of a single emissional power, or vesarga-Sakti, with a 
dual capacity: one regressive and introvertive, the other progressive 
and extrovertive.” 

This introvertive-extrovertive dialectic appears on several levels in 
Abhinavagupta’s discourse on Trika-Kaula s@dhand. On the mythico- 
cosmological level the dyadic sakt principle reveals itself as the with- 
drawal (nimesa) and expansion (unmesa) of the supreme consciousness, 
Paramasiva. The nimesa stage of consciousness reveals visarga-Saktt in 
its Introvertive capacity by withdrawing all manifest expressions into 
itself in a state of serene self-absorption. The unmesa stage reveals 
the extrovertive, expansive capacity of visarga-Sakti to assume the mul- 
tiple forms of phenomenality while still remaining un-divided (abheda). 

The following analysis is primarily concerned with the ways in 
which this cosmological flux plays out at the level of the human body."* 


Consciousness: the Spaciousness of an Artful Yogi,’ in Journal of Indian Philosophy 7 
(1979): 345-407. ; 

° ‘Final realization’ is Deba Brata Sen Sharma’s translation of Sivatva in The 
Philosophy of Sadhana (Albany: State University of New York, 1990). 

'° A text that I was first introduced to and translated under the direction of 
Larson in Fall 1994. 

"PS 96. 

2 This is Lilian Silburn’s thesis in Awndalint—Energy of the Depths (Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1988). For the ‘voice of the insider’ see Swami 
Kripananda’s discussion in The Sacred Power (South Fallsburg: SYDA Press, 1995); 
also, Swami Muktananda (Ganeshpuri: SYDA Press, 1979). 

'S For my understanding of the regressive and progressive capacity of visarga-Sakti 
I am indebted to Paul Muller-Ortega. See his discussion in “he Power of the 
Secret Ritual: Theoretical Formulations From the Tantra,’ in Journal of Ritual Studies 
4 (Summer 1990): 41-59. 

My focus on ‘embodiment’ is particularly inspired and informed by Gavin 
Flood’s fine work, Body and Cosmology in Kashmir Saivism (Lewiston: The Edwin Mellen 
Press, 1993). 
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In line with classical Tantric conceptions of the body as a micro- 
cosm, Abhinavagupta claims that the nimesa-unmesa dialectic is not 
only a cosmic pulse (spanda), but also the creative impulse of Paramasiva 
within the human heart, manifesting as the process of withdrawal 
and expansion within human consciousness.'? 

Due to the veiling power (tirodhana-sakti) of consciousness, the 
Absolute-as-human experiences limitation and suffering. However, 
within this contracted state, the perfectly free (svdtantrya-saktt) con- 
tinues the pulsation of expansion and withdrawal. The reason for 
engaging in the yogic and liturgical practices (prakriya) of the updya- 
catustayam 1s to manipulate this dyadic energy for the yogic purpose 
of bringing about non-dual states of cognition (samdadhi-s),'° which 
enable the Tantric practitioner to re-cognize his or her essential 
nature (svabhdva) as Paramasiva. 

In articulating this expansion/withdrawal discourse, the Trika- 
Kaula sources invoke a dyad of samdadhi-s.'’ One of these is the intro- 
vertive or nimilana-samadhi. This samadhi, perhaps so named because 
it describes a state that is reached through ‘closed-eyed’ meditation 
techniques,'® is understood to mirror the condition in which the 
Godhead closes its eyes and gazes upon its own plenitude within 
itself. A second samadhi is titled unmilana-samadhi, the ‘open-eyed’ mys- 
tical state in which the yogin recognizes phenomenality as the unmesa 
or outward arising of vesarga-Sakti. 

The keypoint about these two samdadhi-s is that they are interwo- 
ven throughout the stages of ‘Tantric yogic practice in such a way 
that the yogin, like the Godhead, comes to recognize that the outer 
world—seen with ‘eyes open’—and the inner world—seen with ‘eyes 
closed’—are identified as fundamentally one. This is the stage of 


The most important work on Abhinavagupta’s understanding of Paramasiva 
as seated in the heart is Paul Muller-Ortega’s The Triadic Heart of Siva: Kaula Tantricism 
of Abhinavagupta in the Non-Dual Shawism of Kashmir (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1989). 

'© Derived from Vdhd, ‘to put,’ with the prefix, sam-d, samadhi literally means, ‘a 
joining.’ In Patafiyali’s yoga system, samadhi denotes the highest stages of yogic attain- 
ment in which the mind-fluctuations have ceased and the Self abides in Itself. 

'7 Jaidev Singh provides a helpful discussion of the samadhi-s in his Spanda-karikas, 
The Divine Creative Pulsation (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1980). 

'8 This, at least is the claim made by some contemporary exponents of Trika- 
Kaula doctrine and practice. See, for example, Swami Shantananda’s discussion in 
The Splendor of Recognition: An Exploration of the Pratyabhyna-hrdayam, a Text on the Ancient 
Science of the Soul (South Fallsburg: SYDA Foundation, 2003), pp. 347-354. 
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highest mystical awareness known as the bhazrava-mudra in which con- 
sciousness and the world are identified as composed of the same fun- 
damental reality, a reality which is both ‘within’ the yogin as his 
essential self and manifest as phenomenality. In his Spandanirnaya, 
Ksemaraja writes, 


With regards to the unmilana and nimilana-samadhi-s, [the yogin] hav- 
ing seated in the middle ground that pervades both (external and inter- 
nal awareness) and thereby attaining the state in which [on the one 
hand] all thought constructions are incinerated by the [churning of 
the] two (wnmilana and nimilana) firesticks and [on the other hand expe- 
riences] the simultaneous revelation of the circle of the sense organs has 
entered into the [state of highest realization known as] bhairavi-mudra.'® 


What Ksemaraja is describing here is a state of realization in which 
the fluctuations of the mind (cittavrtti) are stilled—the classical goal 
of Patafjali Yoga (YSt 1.2)—and yet the senses are engaged in the 
perception of the world. In this rare condition, the yogin encoun- 
ters the union of both unmilana and mmilana samadhi-s. ‘This condi- 
tion of ‘inwardness’ coupled with ‘outwardness’ is the focus of Siva-siitra 
3.45: ‘There is again [the state of] pratimilana.””° In his commentary 
on this passage, Ksemaraja explains that pratimilana is a condition in 
which the yogin witnesses his own self as both the external world 
and his essential self-nature.*! This witnessing of the identity of self 
and the world places us within the realms of a discourse that con- 
sciously collapses and shatters the distinction between consciousness 
and material reality, inner and outer, ‘self? and ‘other.’ In this high- 
est stage of yogic samadhi, the yogi’s ‘inner’ world and the ‘outer’ 
world are experienced as a single continuum of consciousness.” This 
innate mystical state (sahaja-samadhi) 1s the experience of one’s essen- 
tial nature (svabhava).™ 


© SpN on SK 1.11: Mimilanonmilanasamadhina_yugapadvyapakamadhyadhya-bhumyavashtam- 
bhaddhyasitaitad-ubhaya-visargarani-vigalitasakalavikalpo ‘kramaspharitakaranacakra 
antarlakso bahirdrstir nimesonmesavanitah | 
iam sa bhairavimudra sarvatantresu gopita | | 
ity G@mnata bhagavadbhairavamudranupravisto. 
Bhuyah syat pratimilanah. 
21 SSaV on SSa 3.45: Pratimilanam, caitanyabhimukhyena nimilanam, punar api cai- 
tanyatma-svasvariipa-unmilanariipam. 
2 VB: Mamaiva bhatravasya etah visvabhangyo vibheditah: ‘From me, who is the 
Godhead, the waves of the universe are manifested in various forms.’ CF. PS 48-49. 
°° For more discussion of sahaja-samadhi as an innate, mystical state see Robert 
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Interpreting Mysticism Across Boundartes 


In the descriptions of this state of re-cognition, (pratyabhyfa) we find 
language about ‘oneness’ and ‘bliss’ that resembles descriptions made 
by mystics from other traditions. Bearing in mind Larson’s opening 
statements about the ‘mystical state’ as a fundamental dimension of 
human experience and knowing his interest in the field of compar- 
ative mysticism and philosophy, I now seek to interpret ‘across bound- 
aries’** by situating the Trika-Kaula model of yogic practice and 
experience within the broader framework of comparative mysticism.” 
More specifically, I will examine and critique W. T. Stace’s model 
of ‘introvertive/extrovertive mysticism’ as one lens by which to sharpen 
our understanding of the Trika-Kaula mystics’ experience and under- 
standing of yogic practice and experience. The purpose of this 
‘hermeneutical gazing’ is not to suggest that the case of one equals 
that of the other. Quite to the contrary, this is an exercise in reflecting 
on difference. The model of comparative mysticism proposed by 
Stace does not apply to the case of Trika-Kaula, and it is precisely 
this ‘not-fitting’ that I find illuminating, in that it makes more appar- 
ent exactly what does ‘fit’, thereby revealing the degree to which 
Trika-Kaula categories are distinct from and challenge many west- 
ern epistemological categories. As we shall see, Stace’s analysis of 
mysticism is rooted in a Cartesian bias which, as Frits Staal has 
shown,” is part-and-parcel of the Western discourse on the body- 
mind complex. Not recognizing his own cultural conditioning, Stace 
constructed a purportedly ‘universal’ model of mystical experiences 


Forman’s discussion in ‘Mysticism, Constructivism, and Forgetting,’ in The Problem 
of Pure Consciousness, ed. Robert Forman (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1990): 8. 

*! This phrase comes from an important work that Larson edited with Eliot 
Deutsch, Interpreting Across Boundaries: New Essays in Comparative Philosophy (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1988). See Larson’s introduction: “The Age-Old Distinction 
Between the Same and the Other,’ pp. 3-18. 

*’ The inspiration for contextualizing Trika-Kaulism within the discourse of com- 
parative mysticism came out of a seminar with Gerald Larson in 1993. Since then, 
my thoughts have been further developed and inspired by the insights of Barbara 
Holdrege and by Paul Muller-Ortega, who at the time of the writing of this essay 
is also writing an essay on the relationship of Trika-Kaula sa@dhand to extrovertive 
and introvertive mysticisms. 

°° Frits Staal, ‘Indian Bodies’ in Sedf as Body in Asian Theory and Practice, eds. Thomas 
Kasulis et al. (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1993): 59-102. 
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that gives primacy to mind over matter, to silent introspection over 
ritual action, in a way that reflects the biases of a Cartesian world 
view. However, this model does not adequately describe the non- 
dualist cosmos of Abhinavagupta in which mind/spirit and body/ 
matter are not diametrically opposed but rather interrelated aspects 
of a single dynamic consciousness.” 

At this point, many readers might rightly question why it is that 
I have elected to draw from the writings of W. T. Stace. His clas- 
sic work, Mysticism and Philosophy, was, after all, written over 40 years 
ago and has already received significant attention and criticism.”® 
Moreover, there are more recent works, such as R. C. Forman’s 
Mysticism, Mind, Consciousness (1999) and Alan Wallace’s Taboo of 
Subjectity: Towards a New Science of Consciousness (2000) that are rooted 
in a model of mystical experience that is decidedly more ‘eastern.’ 
I defend my decision on three grounds. First, of all the writings on 
mysticism and philosophy, Stace’s remains among the most system- 
atic and insightful. It is precisely for this reason that Larson himself 
continued to have his graduate students read Stace’s work even into 
the 1990s. Second, Stace’s Cartesian orientations, precisely because 
they are so translucent, bring into bas-relief a particular ‘western 
hermeneutics’ that is still dominant today, even four decades after 
the Stace’s magnum opus was completed. It is this bringing-into-clarity 
that makes the use of Stace’s arguments fruitful for the purposes of 
this essay. Third, the age of a text does not, in principle, limit its 
value de facto. Just because a work is ‘newer’ does not mean that 
it is ‘better’ or more valuable than an older work. Similarly, if I am 
looking at eleventh-century texts on the ‘eastern’ side of the hermeneu- 
tical divide, then a text from the 1960s on the ‘western’ side of the 
divide can hardly be labeled ‘too old.’ Having offered this apolo- 
getic, I concede that my analysis of Stace in this essay suffers, at 


*7 Tn his examination of ‘Indian Bodies’ Staal is actually only considering one 
type of ‘Indian’ body: namely, that constructed by the Vedic literature. Consequently, 
his notion of a hierarchical relation between mind and body does not perfectly fit 
the Trika-Kaula case in the sense that a hierarchy still suggests some kind of 
valuation or distinction which is ultimately absent from Trika-Kaula non-dualist 
discourse. 

*8 See, for example, the attention that Stace receives by several authors in the 
Steven T. Katz’s (ed.) now classic Mysticism and Philosophical Analysis (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1978). 
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least in certain ways, from the proverbial straw man syndrome. If I 
am therefore accused of utilizing Stace for the purpose of highlighting 
the distinctness of the Trika-Kaula understanding of ‘mystical expe- 
rience’, then I stand guilty as charged and ask my readers’ pardon. 

In choosing to analyze the updya-catustayam via the lens of con- 
temporary theories in the area of comparative mysticism, I do so 
with several additional reservations. First, I am acutely aware of the 
problems inherent in the term ‘mysticism.’ This word, connoting the 
‘mysterious’ and ‘ineffable,’ is deeply embedded in Western and 
Christian categories and is arguably too culture specific to be use- 
ful in the analysis of non-Western traditions.”” Second, in this era of 
post-modern critiques, the very aim of comparative mysticism— 
namely, to study purported claims to the direct experience of, and 
union with, the divine—is perceived as a scholarly danger zone rid- 
dled with truth claims that ought to be left to theologians. 

While I concur that truth claims must be located within their 
specific sociohistorical contexts, I nevertheless concur with Larson 
that the survival of the field of religious studies lies in the presup- 
position of the sw generis nature of ‘religious’ experience.” If all reli- 
gious discourse is to be reduced to linguistic, social, political, and/or 
cultural determinants then such study might arguably best be sub- 
sumed by the specific disciplines which specialize in these areas.*! 
For this reason, my interest is in a post-deconstructionist ‘re-con- 
struction’ which takes seriously the challenges of such scholars as 
Michel Foucault, Jacques Derrida, and Pierre Bourdieu, while also 
utilizing the theoretical presuppositions of a critical phenomenology 
that always takes seriously the ‘words of the believer.’ 

The kind of ‘middle path’ approach that I am here attempting to 
frame posits that no single theoretical method can possibly explain 


*’ Cf. Carl Keller discussion in his essay, ‘Mystical Literature,’ in Mysticism and 
Philosophical Analysis, ed. Steven Katz (New York: University of Oxford Press), 75-101. 

*° Numerous personal communications between 1992 to the present. One encounter 
will always remain with me. I had just completed a systematic study of the writ- 
ing of Michel Foucault and was feeling a bit overwhelmed by the weight of his cri- 
tique. That day I met with Larson in his office and announced to him that I had 
once thought that the study of religion had something to do with the pursuit of 
‘truth,’ but that now, after reading Foucault, I had come to wonder if there any 
such ‘truth’ ever existed. Larson looked me dead in the eye and said, ‘I don’t think 
you should ever give up the pursuit of truth.’ 

*! This argument was forcefully and eloquently during a lecture by Dr. Charles 
Long at the University of California, Spring 2004. 
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and interpret the multi-dimensionality” of human activity and expe- 
rience.*’ In attempting to interpret Trika-Kaula discourse and prac- 
tice, I have benefited from the insights of both phenomenology and 
cultural criticism and have attempted to incorporate aspects of both 
approaches in this study. On the one hand I provide a phenome- 
nological analysis of Abhinavagupta’s theories of consciousness,** while 
on the other hand I give a critical analysis of the Western discourse 
of duality that informs certain theories of comparative mysticism. 
Specifically, I seek to demonstrate how W. T. Stace’s model of intro- 
vertive/extrovertive mysticism is inverted by Abhinavagupta’s system 
and is thereby inadequate as a theoretical framework.*” His model 
is so clearly ‘Western’ that it constitutes a powerful example of the 
way in which scholars project* their own dualistic biases upon their 
respective fields of study. 


Stace’s Perspective on Mystical Experience 


In his Mysticism and Philosophy Stace categorizes all mystical experi- 
ence into two primary types: introvertive and extrovertive. He writes: 


The two main types of experience, the extrovertive and the intro- 
vertive, have been distinguished by different writers under various 


* Ninian Smart argued convincingly for a ‘multi-dimensional’ understanding of 
religion. See his The World’s Religions (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice Hall, 1989). 

°° In this regard I am indebted to Barbara Holdrege’s theoretical arguments for 
a ‘multi-perspectivalist’ approach to the study of ritual power. See her discussion 
in “Toward a Phenomenology of Power,’ in Journal of Ritual Studies 4, no. 2 (Summer 
1990): 5-37. 

** My interest in this aspect of Abhinavagupta’s teachings developed out of my 
ethnographic research on contemporary Newar Tantrics in Nepal, as well as con- 
temporary American practitioners of Siddha Yoga, which traces its lineage back 
through Abhinavagupta. These practitioners’ discourse on Tantric sadhana is rooted 
in Abhinavagupta’s primary sddhand texts: the Paramartha-sara, Tantréiloka, and Tantra- 
sara. Interviews with these American yogis revealed their deep conviction that the 
aim of Trika-Kaula practice is an experience which is irreducibly ‘religious.’ While 
it would be naive to equate the discourse of contemporary Tantrics with that of 
Abhinavagupta’s, it would be equally unwise to ignore their important textual and 
practice-based parallels. 

*® For another critique of Stace, see Katz’s discussion in ‘Language, Epistemology, 
and Mysticism,’ in Mysticism and Philosophical Analysis. 

°° T use ‘project’ intentionally to invoke the Indian philosophical notion of samskara-s, 
those impressions which are projected outward through consciousness onto phe- 
nomenality and thereby condition experience. See Larson, “The Trimiirti of Dharma 
in Indian Thought: Paradox or Contradiction,’ in Philosophy East and West 22, No. 
2 (1972): 145-153. 
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names. The latter has been called the ‘inward way’ or the ‘mysticism 
of introspection,’ which is Rudolf Otto’s terminology and corresponds 
to what Miss Underhill calls ‘introversion.’ The other may be called 
‘the outward way’ or the way of extrospection. The essential difference 
between them is that the extrovertive experience looks outward through 
the senses, while the introvertive looks inward into the mind. Both cul- 
minate in the perception of an ultimate Unity—what Plotinus called 
the One—with which the perceiver realizes his own union or even 
identity. But the extrovertive mystic, using his physical senses, perceives 
the multiplicity of external material objects—the sea, the sky, the houses, 
the trees—mystically transfigured so that the One, or the Unity, shine 
through them. But the introvertive mystic, on the contrary, seeks by 
deliberately shutting off the senses, by obliterating from consciousness 
the entire multiplicity of sensations, images, and thoughts, to plunge 
into the depths of his own ego. There, in that darkness and silence, 
he alleges that he perceives the One—and is united with it—not as 
Unity seen through multiplicity (as in the extrovertive experience), but 
as the wholly naked One devoid of any plurality whatever.*’ 


The fundamental presupposition underlying Stace’s definition of the 
two types of mystical experience is an ‘essential’ Cartesian split® 
between mind—the locus of the ‘inward way’—and the material 
world—apprehended in a vision of unity by the senses during an 
‘extrovertive experience.’ This split enables Stace to locate con- 
sciousness as distinct from matter such that the mystic can obliter- 
ate the multiplicity of sensations from consciousness in order to 
explore the ‘darkness and silence’ of the ‘ego.’ After examining case 
studies exemplifying both types of experience Stace reaches his con- 
clusion that these studies 


seem to suggest that the extrovertive experience, although we recog- 
nize it as a distinct type, is actually on a lower level than the intro- 
vertive type; that is to say, it is an incomplete kind of experience. The 
extrovertive kind shows a partly realized tendency to unity which the 
introvertive kind completely realizes. In the introvertive type the mul- 
tiplicity has been wholly obliterated and therefore must be spaceless 
and timeless, since space and time are themselves principles of multi- 
plicity. But in the extrovertive experience the multiplicity seems to be, 
as it were, only half absorbed in the unity.*° 


7 Stace, Mysticism and Philosophy, 61-62. 

* For a history of the development of this ‘split’ see Staal, ‘Indian Bodies,’ in 
Self as Body in Asian Theory and Practice, 59-103. 

® Stace, Mysticism and Philosophy, 132. 
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With this statement Stace reveals the dualistic and evolutionary world 
view that underlies his model. It is a world in which ‘multiplicity’ 
stands diametrically opposed to ‘unity’ and is characterized by space 
and time, which are to be ‘obliterated.’ Unless there is complete 
obliteration the mystic’s attainment is only ‘partial’ and on a ‘lower 
level.’ 

Stace’s is an evolutionary model in which distinct species of mys- 
tical experience can be placed on what I herewith identify the MOH- 
grid (multiplicity-obliteration-hierarchy-grid) ranging from ‘lower,’ 
‘partly realized’ (because multiplicity still exists) species to those which 
are ‘higher’ and ‘completely realized’ (because multiplicity has been 
obliterated). With this hierarchical model firmly in place, Stace was 
able organize data on mystics in such a way that they could be 
placed in a hierarchical order along his predetermined grid. Organizing 
his data in this way he then inevitably concluded that mystics such 
as Ramakrishna and St. Theresa, as ‘extrovertive mystics’, are spir- 
itually ‘inferior’ to mystics such as Samkara and Meister Eckhart 
who represent the introvertive way. 


The Trika-Kaula Perspective on Mystical Experience 


Stace apparently never encountered the writings of Abhinavagupta, 
Ksemaraja and other Trika-Kaula mystics in his arm-chair travels.*° 
If he had he would have been confronted with data that would have 
indeed inverted his theory. Trika-Kaula Saivism is rooted in a non- 
dual world view that views such linguistic categories as introvertive 
and extrovertive as expressions of the dualistic thought patterns (dvaita- 
vikalpa) that are the root cause of ignorance (avidya). These limiting 
thought patterns located in the mind (manas) are projected by ‘I-con- 
sciousness’ onto the screen of reality such that the world appears to 
be a plurality. The aim of ‘Tantric sddhand 1s to uproot all false con- 
cepts that limit the realization that both the ‘outer’ and the ‘inner’ 
are inseparable expressions of a single dynamic consciousness. In this 


“To say that Stace never encountered Tantric mysticism is in fact misleading 


since Ramakrishna, whom Stace discusses, was heavily influenced by Sakta Tantra. 
However, Stace seems unaware of the fact that while Ramakrishna was considered 
a master of introvertive mysticism, he himself considered the extrovertive realization 
of the world as the divine Mother to be a more enlightened state of awareness. 
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state the sadhaka does not withdraw into the darkness of his or her 
ego. Rather, he or she realizes that the light of consciousness that 
illumines inward meditations also shines forth as the embodied uni- 
verse. For this reason, to perceive the unity within the multiplicity 
of the universe with open eyes (unmilana) is fundamentally the same 
as perceiving the unity of one’s inner self with closed eyes (nimilana). 
As we shall see, to a certain extent the ability to recognize the unity 
within the phenomenal world is considered a higher and more difficult 
achievement since one has to overcome the obstacle of the appear- 
ance of duality. In other words, in the Trika-Kaula, system extro- 
vertive mysticism is, in a qualified sense, higher than introvertive 
mysticism. 

By privileging introvertive, contemplative forms of mysticism, Stace 
also ignores the role of ritual in bringing about shifts in conscious- 
ness.*' In Trika-Kaulism ritual is the means to the final perception 
of non-duality. In this tradition both esoteric and exoteric ritual prac- 
tices bring about radical awakening through the bodily appropria- 
tion of preceptorial power (kaulikt-Sakti). The transmission of this 
power occurs within the context of highly secretive initiations (dzksa) 
and liturgical practices (prakriya) that are said to awaken the aspi- 
rant’s dormant spiritual power (kundalini-sakti) and enable him or her 
to cultivate this energy for the purpose of the highest mystical state, 
bhairavimudra.” The tradition’s ability to produce such a transforma- 
tion resides in a knowledge of the visarga-sakti within the body (deha- 
vidya). From this knowledge the ‘Trika-Kaula yogins developed extensive 
and systematic body-based technologies that produce a radical extrover- 
tive experience of non-duality in which multiplicity is not obliterated 
but rather ‘re-cognized’ as the expansion of one’s own consciousness 
such that all phenomena are identified with the Self. 

As aids to the construction of this matter-affrming awareness, 
and in accordance with a discourse that affirms materiality and 


“' For an informed discussion of the relationship of mysticism to ritual practice 
see Staal, Exploring Mysticism: A Methodological Essay (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1975). 

® As the state in which the yogin realizes his/her identity as the absolute, bhairavi- 
mudra is ‘mystical’ in the classic Jamesian sense. In The Varieties of Religious Experience 
(New York: Vintage Press, 1990), James writes: ‘[The] overcoming of all the usual 
barriers between the individual and the Absolute is the great mystic achievement. 
In mystic states we become one with the Absolute and we become aware of our 
oneness’ (410). 
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embodiment as expressions of divinity, the Trika-Kaula yogins con- 
done, in highly restricted contexts, the use of prohibited substances 
and antinomian actions as means to transcend culturally defined bar- 
riers in the quest for power and mystical awakening. ‘To understand 
these transgressive acts, one must contextualize them within the sys- 
tem of yogic practices which give them meaning. We shall see that 
the Trika-Kaula engagement in antinomian, left-handed practices 
(vamacara) is the logical outcome of a world-affirming discourse of 
embodiment—one which privileges neither introversion nor extro- 
version, neither mind nor matter, neither self nor other, but rather 
perceives them as inseparable aspects of a singular consciousness that 
is only fully apprehended in a trans-linguistic state in which all dual- 
ities are recognized as the fictions of limited knowledge. In this way 
I hope to expose the problems inherent in attempting to use any 
dualistic discourse, like that of Stace’s, as an interpretive framework 
for understanding ‘Trika-Kaula traditions. 


The Wondrous Display of Subjects and Objects 


In contradistinction to the Western body/mind or body/conscious- 
ness split, the Trika-Kaula discourse identifies phenomenal existence 
as the body of consciousness. ‘To the ‘Trika-Kaulas the material world 
is not separate from consciousness. Rather, it is the flashing forth of 
consciousness into a wondrous display of subjects and objects, which, 
through training in specialized ritual techniques, is ultimately re-cog- 
nized as an expression of one all-pervading consciousness.** In defend- 
ing this theory of projection (abhdsa-vada), the Trika Saivas argue 
that the Absolute (ct-sakti) is both pure luminosity (prakdsa) and a 


* Paramartha-sara 25-26 [author’s translation]: 

Ajfidnatimirayogad ekam api svasvabhavam atmanam / 

grahyagrahakananavaicitryeravabudhyeta // 25 
‘From Its association with the darkness of ignorance, the Self, though its own self- 
nature is non-dual, comes to perceive itself as a wondrous diversity of subjects and 
objects.’ 

Rasaphanita sarkanikagudakhandadya yatheksurasa eva / 

tadvad avasthabhedah sarve paramatmanah sambhoh // 26 
‘As syrup, molasses, candied sugar, sugar balls and hard candy, etc. are all juice 
of the sugar cane, so the plurality of conditions are all of Sambhu, the Supreme 
Self.’ 
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reflective power (vimarsa-Saktt) capable of self-projection and limita- 
tion (samkocana).* In other words, the ‘Trika-Kaulas define the Abso- 
lute as dynamic consciousness (cit-sakti).*° 

In cosmogonic terms, the Absolute, comprising both prakasa and 
vimarsa, 1s called paramasiwa, parasamvit, caitanya, anuttara, mahaSiinya, and 
cit-Saktt. Each of these technical terms refers not only to a cosmo- 
logical principle but also to a state of consciousness located within 
the body and accessible through meditative practices. In other words, 
Abhinavagupta’s ‘Tantric discourse employs a double intentionality 
in which descriptions of the cosmic-consciousness are simultaneously 
references to the body. For this reason an analysis of ‘Trika-Kaula 
cosmogonic descriptions provides insight into Tantric models of the 
body/consciousness dialectic. Briefly then, let us turn to an account 
of Trika-Kaula cosmogony as told in Agamic literature. 

At the time of creation, from within the cosmic plenum, there 
emerges an innate pulsation. Desiring to bring forth the universe, 
this pulsating power (spanda-Sakti) begins to stir and, like a spider 
weaving its web, emits the universe out of the infinite womb of 
Paramasiva.*© This capacity for self-projection is understood as a 
dialectic of the progressive and regressive power of the visarga- 
Sakti. During the phase of cosmic manifestation, the sakt displays its 
progressive/extrovertive capacity, and at the time of dissolution 
(mahapralaya), the Sakti displays its regressive/introvertive capacity by 
reabsorbing the universe of transmigrational experience.’ The pro- 
jection and manifestation of phenomenal existence are at times char- 
acterized as a contractive process. According to the Trika-Kaula 
tradition, the phenomenal world is, in actuality, a contraction (samko- 
cana) of consciousness. It is a coagulation or condensing of infinite 


“ Alper offers an extensive analysis of abhdsavdda in his essay, ‘Siva and the 
Ubiquity of Consciousness: The Spaciousness of an Artful Yogi,’ in Journal of Indian 
Philosophy 7 (1979): 345-407. Cf. Kamalakar Mishra’s Kashmir Saivism: The Central 
Philosophy of Tantrism (Massachusetts: Rudra Press, 1993): chapter 5, “The Theory 
of Appearance (Abhdsavdda), pp. 191-218. 

See Jaidev Singh’s discussion of ‘dynamic consciousness’ in his translation and 
exposition of the Spanda Kankas (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1980): esp. pp. xili—xxil. 

© For a further discussion of the spanda dynamic see Deba Brata Sen Sharma’s 
The Philosophy of Sadhand (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1990): chap- 
ter 1, “The Metaphysics of the Trika School,’ pp. 14—40. 

 T am indebted to Paul Muller-Ortega for his insights on the dual nature of 
the vesarga-sakti. See his essay, “The Power of the Secret Ritual ‘Theoretical Formulations 
From the Tantra,’ in Journal of Ritual Studies 4, no. 2 (Summer, 1990): 41-59. 
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potentiality into a finite form.*® Hence, in this system evolution is 
an involution involving the return to the unmanifest state of non- 
dual consciousness. 

Although from a certain perspective the process of universal man- 
ifestation is a limitation of consciousness, on another level it is the 
unlimited body of God (isvara-Sartra)."° For this reason, the universe 
is called the embodied cosmos (hula)..° As the selfmanifestation of 
Siva, the fula is the power of embodiment (kauliki-Sakti) which makes 
possible the play of universal creation (vzsva-srstt-lila).' Significantly, 
this power of embodiment plays out at the level of the human body, 
itself a kula, and possessed of kauliki-, vimarsa-, and visarga-Sakti-s.° In 
other words, according to ‘Trika-Kaulism, the process of cosmic 
embodiment recapitulates itself at the human level.’ Just as the uni- 
verse contracts only to expand again, so the human experiences lim- 
itation only to become omnipotent again by engaging in the esoteric 
practices of ‘Trika-Kaula sadhana, which are designed to harness the 
regressive power of the vsarga-sSakti. This harnessing of power is not 
an effort to obliterate matter and isolate consciousness. Rather, it is 
the means by which matter is re-cognized as consciousness. 


Contracted Like a Fig Tree 


One shared characteristic among ‘Tantric traditions is the claim that 
the body is a microcosmic replica of the universe.°' Ksemaraja writes: 


As the Lord has the universe as a body (vsvasariva), so the self with 
contracted consciousness (cittsamkocaima) is the entire form of con- 


*8 Flood, Body, 110. 

* Muller-Ortega, Triadic Heart, 43. Cf. Flood, 37, 125, 64. 

°° Muller-Ortega, Triadic Heart, 58-63. 

°! For a discussion of this notion of the universe as a ‘cosmic-play’ (lila-vdda), see 
Kamalakar Mishra’s account in his Kashmir Saivism: The Central Philosophy of Tantrism 
(Massachusetts: Rudra Press, 1993): 249-251. Cf. SenSharma, Philosophy, 29, 42. 

°° Muller-Ortega, Triadic Heart, 44. 

° The Trika-Kaula tradition is in no way unique in its equating of cosmic embod- 
iment with human embodiment. See Dirk Van Joens’s comparative and synthetic 
discussion in “Transmission and Fundamental Constituents of the Practice,’ in Hindu 
Tantrism, eds. Sanjukta Gupta et al. (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1979): 47-70. 

** Edward C. Dimock Jr. aptly writes, “The essence of Tantric thought is that 
man is a microcosm. He contains within himself all the elements of the universe; 
he is a part that contains all the elements of the whole.’ See his The Place of the 
ENidden Moon (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989): 137. 
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sciousness contracted (samkucita). The conscious being (celana) is the 
experient who has the entire universal form (vzsvariipa) contracted like 
a fig-tree in the seed.” 


In constructing this microcosm-macrocosm discourse, ‘Trika-Kaulas 
like Ksemaraja adopted and elaborated upon pre-existing models of 
subtle physiology in which the various evolutes (tativa-s) and deities 
were given precise bodily correspondences. In this way, in the con- 
text of ritual practice, the initiate could locate the various parts of 
the universe within specific bodily loci such that he or she would 
eventually make the claim: sarvam idam aham eva—T alone am all 
ins,” 

In the Trika-Kaula system the body (deha, sariva) is a multi-leveled 
and hierarchized entity comprising both a vertical and horizontal 
axis. The horizontal body is composed of layers of coagulated con- 
sciousness beginning with the dense, physical sheath (sthiila-Sarira) and 
moving inward through the subtle (siiksma), causal (karana), and supreme 
(para) levels of being. These four levels’’ are said to correspond to 
four states of consciousness: waking (jdgrat), dreaming (svapna), deep 
sleep (susuptt), and transcendental (turzya)* The fourth or transcen- 
dent body resides in the heart (hrdaya). Thus, at the core of the 
human anatomy, at the literal heart of embodiment, Paramasiva 
resides as the transcendent source of manifestation. Placing Paramasiva 
in the region of the physical heart supports the Trika-Kaula’s claim 
that even during the time of self-limitation (trodhdna), consciousness 
maintains its transcendent nature (visvottimna).” For this reason, the 


°° Ksemaraja on Pratyabhijia-hrdayam 4. Translated by Mark S. G. Dyczkowski in 
The Doctrine of Vibration: An Analysis of the Doctrines and Practices of Kashmir Shaivism 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1987): yathé ca evam bhagavan visvasarira, 
tatha citisamkocatma samkucita-cidriipa cetano grahako ‘ni vatadhamkavat samkucitaSesavisvariipah. 
For further discussion of the wisvariipa/fig tree motif see my Visvariipa Mandir: A 
Study of Catgu Narayan, Nepal’s Most Ancient Temple (New Delhi: Nirala Publications, 
1996). 

°° See Sanderson’s discussion of this statement of ‘transcendental subjectivity’ in 
‘Mandala and Agamic Identity in the Trika of Kashmir, 180. 

57 Tn the Sri Vidya system there are only three layers—gross, subtle, and atomic— 
which correspond to the forms of the goddess, Lalita Tripurasundari. For an insight- 
ful comparison with another Kaula tradition, see Douglas Brooks’ discussion of 
subtle physiology in Auspicious Wisdom: The Texts and Traditions of Sri Vidya Sakta 
Tantrism in South India (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992). 

8 For more on the ‘horizontal’ body see Flood, 176-184. 

°° See Larson’s discussion of the manifest-transcendent dialectic in his essay, “The 
Sources for Sakti in Abhinavagupta’s Kasmir Saivism: A Linguistic and Aesthetic 
category, in Philosophy East and West 24 (January 1974): 41-56. 
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Pratyabhijia texts declare that existential awakening can occur in 
an instant (pratibha). All that is necessary is the re-cognition of one’s 
essential Self dwelling in the heart. 

However, in Abhinavagupta’s Paramartha-sara we read that a sec- 
ond general category of awakening is one that leads not to instant 
recognition, but rather only partial recognition, a recognition that 
becomes complete only after a gradual ascension through the phases 
of Tantric yoga.” Here Abhinavagupta is referring to the internal 
ascent of the kundalini-Sakti within the body’s central energy channel 
(susumnd-nadz). This central channel resides within the subtle body. 
As the body’s vertical axis,°' this channel is envisioned as ascending 
from the base of the spine to the crown of the head, and, in the 
Trika-Kaula system of subtle physiology, even beyond to the dvddasanta- 
cakra twelve inches above the crown.” Along this central column are 
five energy wheels (cakra-s), which are depicted as lotus flowers. These 
centers are recognized as seats of power (sakti-pitha) that correspond 
to the tatwa-s. Hence, the cosmogonic process is replicated within 
the body through the cakra system. 

Just as the Godhead moves from a state inward absorption (wnmesa) 
to outward expression (nimesa) so the kundalini-sakti is understood to 
move from a condition of dormancy or ‘sleep’ to one of being man- 
ifest or awake. While kundalini-Sakti is dormant, and coiled like a 
snake, the individual experiences limitation. When fully awakened by 
a qualified teacher (sat-guru), the kundalini-sakti ascends through the 
susumnd, burning up the sa@dhaka’s karmic seeds (samskdra-s) and mov- 
ing back through the levels of the cosmos to its transcendent source. 
Hence, Tantric sédhand is understood as an internal re-absorption of 
the universe.” ‘Yoga,’ declares Jayaratha, ‘is the act of fusing [all] 
the metaphysical principles together within consciousness.’™ 


© PS 96-99, 

°! For further analysis of the Trika conception of the ‘vertical axis,’ see: Flood, 
Body, 186-187; cf, Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration, 139-162. 

® In a key passage from the Tantraloka (23.33-39), Abhinavagupta describes the 
dvadasanta as the ‘terminal point’ of the subtle breath. [Translated by Muller-Ortega, 
The Triadic Heart of Swa, 168.) Similarly, the Vajrayana speaks of a supreme cen- 
ter called ‘Vajra’ above the crown of the head. 

°° In technical literature this process of re-absorption is termed laya-sddhana. See 
Sanjukta Gupta’s analysis in ‘Modes of Worship and Meditation,’ in Hindu Tantrism, 
163. 

°* Tantraloka-vwarana I, 190. 
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Through this discussion of the role and internal constitution of the 
body in the Trika-Kaula discourse one theme becomes clear: for the 
Trika-Kaula yogin there is a fundamental non-difference between 
the inner world of the yogin and his or her external cosmos. Bearing 
this in mind, we now turn to an exploration of the mechanisms of 
Trika-Kaula sadhana through which the initiate cultivates his or her 
own power centers to produce an innate, non-dual state (sahqa- 
samadhi) in which all dualistic notions are dissolved. 


The Awakening of Power 


The Trika-Kaula Saivas were apparently obsessed with harnessing 
power. Viewing their own bodies as repositories of infinite sakti-s, 
they developed ritual techniques to awaken and manipulate these 
powers. Arising out of the cremation ground cults of the Kapalika- 
Kaulas,® the Trika incorporated within its fold many vdmdcara prac- 
tices that were seen as necessary aids to the transcendence of dualistic 
consciousness (dvaita-vikalpa).®° Although by the time of Abhinavagupta 
many of these transgressive elements had been internalized (such as 
blood sacrifice and meditating on corpses),°’ there was still strict 
adherence to the use of the three prohibited substances (makara- 
trayam)—meat (mamsa), wine (madya), and illicit coupling (maithuna). 
These ritual aids functioned in two capacities: first, as stimulants to 
the awakening of the arising force (udyama-sakti) that propelled the 
kundalini-Sakti towards the sahasraira; and second, as a final test of the 
sadhaka’s aptitude (adhikarin).™ 

In fact, these left-handed elements were reserved for only the most 
highly qualified aspirant, the divya-sadhaka,” who had attained com- 
plete mastery over the senses, and even then they were administered 
only in the context of the secret injunction (rahasya-vidhi). Within the 


® Sanderson provides a careful textual retracing of Trika’s roots to cremation 
grounds in his ‘Saivism and the Tantric Traditions’ in The World’s Religions, 661-701. 

® Lorenzen provides an excellent analysis of the use of antinomian practices in 
Kapalika practice in The Aapalikas and Kalamukhas (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1972): 
88-89. 

67 

° Sanderson, ‘Saivism and the Tantric Traditions,’ 692-697. 

° Mishra, Kashmir Saivism, 377-379. Cf. Hoens, Hindu Tantrism, 72. 
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parameters of this highly controlled ritual atmosphere, these sub- 
stances were the means to a liberating empowerment in which the 
sadhaka re-cognized his own body as consubstantial with the body of 
consciousness. In this state of heightened sense engagement he would, 
through saktipata be freed from the bonds of samsdra and attain the 
state of embodied liberation (jivan-mukta) in which the world is re- 
cognized as the play of consciousness (cit-Sakti-vilasa).” 

To understand this process of body- and world-affirming spiritual 
emancipation, we must locate the rahasya-vidhi within the context of 
the fourfold means to freedom, the upaya-catustayam. This system, laid 
out in Abhinavagupta’s Tantraloka and alluded to in the Paramdartha- 
sara, 1s a gradual path to liberation (krama-mukti), that elevates the 
aspirant from the condition of a fettered beast (pasu) to that of a 
perfected being (szddha).’' At the core of this system are elaborate 


” A fascinating account of this final recognition is provided by the contempo- 


rary Trika-Kaula adept, Swami Muktananda, in his autobiography, Chitshakti: Vilas: 
Play of Consciousness (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1978). 

” Tn asserting that there is a hierarchy among the updya-s my analysis challenges 
the position that the updya-s do not reflect a sequence, but rather a diversity of 
independent spiritual disciplines. In this regard, one of the finest analyses I am 
aware of is a recent Master’s Thesis by Christopher D. Wallis at the University of 
California, Berkeley. This work, directed by Robert Goldman, Sally Southerland- 
Goldman, and Paul Muller-Ortega and titled, “The Means to Liberation: A Translation 
and Analysis of Chapters 1-5 of the Tantraséra of Abhinavagupta’ astutely demon- 
strates that the Yantrasdra itself is clearly devoid of any notion of a gradual path 
model with regards to the updya-s. Instead, the updya-s are therein described as each 
being complete paths in and of themselves, equally capable of bringing a yogin to 
the highest stages of awareness. This position is also strongly supported by Sthaneshwar 
Timalsina (personal communication, 6/15/04). However, my own stance is that the 
upaya-s, like the tattva-s, can be understood as simultaneously arisen/co-equal, or as 
part of a sequence (krama). In this regard I cite Jaidev Singh’s discussion in his 
translation of the Siva-siitra: ‘Anava and Sakta upayas are only paromparika, Le., lead- 
ing to realization through successive stages anava upaya leading to sakta leading to 
Sambhava updya. The ultimate goal is Sambhava Samavega—a spontaneous flash 
of Understanding. Anava and Sakta upaya-s are only intermediate means to Sam- 
bhava Yoga’ (Siva Sitras: The Yoga of Supreme Identity [New Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1979], p. xxii). While some, like Timalsina, would argue that Singh’s ideas come 
only through the oral teachings he received from his guru, Lakshman Joo, Singh 
himself cites SSi 3.21 and other passages as evidence for this ‘sequence theory.’ In 
line with this argument, Gavin Flood cites Jararatha’s commentary on the Yantraloka 
13.157 in positing that the term upaya-yoga-kramata reveals that Trika-Kaualas 
understood that, at least in certain contexts, there is a succession of yogic practice 
that leads successively from dnava, to sakta, to Sambhava, and finally to anupaya. See 
Flood, Body, p. 246, fn. 38. In this same section, Flood notes that while Abhinavagupta, 
in the PTV, again ranks the updya-s, he also notes that any ‘hierarchy contains the 
delusion of duality.’ 
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yogic and liturgical practices (prakriya) designed to harness and cul- 
tivate the kundalini-sakti. Training in these techniques begins with 
diksa from the Trika guru, during which the sddhaka receives not 
only guidance in the practices of sadhana, but also the fundamental 
empowerment that awakens the kundalini-saki and thereby initiates 
a process of internal ascension. The following analysis of these prac- 
tices will illustrate the extent to which the Trika-Kaulas equated 
matter with consciousness and thereby collapsed, inverted, and ulti- 
mately obliterated the kind of categories that characterize a Cartesian 
worldview. 

The aim of Trika-Kaula initiation is suffusion by the deity (devata- 
avesa).”* Toward this end, the master constructs an elaborate tzsiilabja- 
mandala, depicting the trident of Siva adorned by the three goddesses 
(devi-s) of the Trika tradition—Para, Parapara, and Apara—equated 
respectively with Siva’s three powers of impulse or will (iccha), knowl- 
edge (jfdna), and action (Ariya). In addition to this trinity of devis, 
numerous yogini-s and kali-s pervade the mandala as protectors and 
guides of the esoteric Trika-Kaula path. After constructing the sacred 
mandala, the Tantric guru blindfolds the neophyte. With his or her 
back to the mandala, the yogin receives a flower in his or her hand, 
which he or she then throws over his or her shoulder and onto the 
mandala. The flight of this flower is held to be predetermined by 
unseen karmic forces. The deity onto which it lands is to be the ini- 
tiate’s chosen god (ista-devata). During the subsequent period of the 
aspirant’s ritual training this deity is continually invoked. Eventually, 
its energized presence will dissolve into that ecstatic vision that is 
the aim of Trika-Kaula practice: the realization of the unity of mantra, 
Self, guru, and chosen deity.” 

During the initiation, the sd@dhaka receives guidance in liturgical 
practices (prakriya). hese practices subsequently inform his daily wor- 
ship (nitya-pija). Coupled with these liturgical practices, is the engage- 
ment in a hierarchy of Tantric yogic practices that suit the aptitude 
of the aspirant. These practices are laid out in the updya-catustayam, 
which, as discussed earlier, consists in hierarchical order of the way 


® Sanderson, ‘Mandala, 169-170. 

Tn addition to the excellent accounts of Trika initiation found in Sanderson 
(1986), 170-190, and Flood (1993), 220-228, I also witnessed a similar ritual per- 
formed by a Sarvamnaya Tantrika in the Kathmandu Valley in the spring of 1997. 
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of the individual (Gnava-upaya), the way of power (sakta-upaya), the 
way of Siva-consciousness (sémbhava-upaya), and the non-way (an- 
upaya)."* In most cases, after receiving initiation, the aspirant com- 
mences at the first level of the upaya system and ascends gradually 
and sequentially through the various paths until eventually reaching 
the fourth level.”” However, under rare circumstances, the empow- 
erment received during diksd 1s so intense (ati-tivra-saktipata-diksa) that 
the sddhaka instantaneously becomes liberated.’ According to the 
Paramartha-sara, under such circumstances the sddhaka immediately 
enters the fourth and final path, the non-way, which is the condi- 
tion of jivan-mukta. At this level, the potency of the sddhaka’s kundalini- 
Sakti 1s claimed to be fully awakened. There is no further need for 
yogic and liturgical practices. 


Inverting Stace 


Returning to the broader issues of comparative mysticism, what is 
interesting about this system of practices is that it illustrates an inte- 
gration of introvertive and extrovertive mystical experiences with a 
final aim of transcending the dualistic concepts inherent in the very 
notions introvertive and extrovertive. To understand this process, we 
must return to our discussion of the parallels between the universe 
and the human yogin. Just as the Absolute, through its emissional 
power (visarga-sakti) projects and then reabsorbs the universe, so like- 
wise the yogin projects his own reality. This dialectical process is 
termed the arising and withdrawing power (wnmesa-nimesa-Sakt ). Through 
the wnmesa-sakti, equated in mythico-cosmogonic terms with the awak- 
ening of Siva from cosmic slumber, the universe comes into being. 
Through the withdrawing power (nmesa-sakt), the universe is reabsorbed 
and the divine being retreats into a state of cosmic withdrawal.” 


™ Several scholars have provided complete descriptions of the updya system and 
I here refer the interested reader to their works: Sen Sharma, The Philosophy of 
Sadhana, 105-156; Flood, Body and Cosmology in Kashmir Saivism, 245-256; Mishra, 
Kashmir Sawism, 329-354; and Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration, 163-218. 

® This path of ‘gradual ascension’ (krama-mukta) is Abhinavagupta’s referent in 
loka 97 of the Paramartha-sara. 

7 Ps 96: Paramarthamargam enam jhag iti yada gurumukhat samabhyeti/ 

atittvrasaktipatat tadawa nivighnam ea swam // 96 
” According to Jaidev Singh, the spanda-sastra is primarily focused on explicat- 
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In the context of yogic practices, this dialectical process, as we 
saw above, gives rise to two distinct conditions for mystical experi- 
ence. During the phase of projection or waking state consciousness 
the yogin seeks an extrovertive mystical experience, unmilana-samadhi, 
while during the phase of interior withdrawal his aim is an intro- 
vertive mystical state, nzmilana-samaddh." While Stace, as discussed 
above, argues that introvertive mysticism is superior to its extro- 
vertive counterpart, in the context of Trika-Kaulism we find that the 
opposite is true.” At the beginning stages of sadhana, the yogin 
engages in the introvertive practices of six-limbed yoga (sad-anga-yoga) 
to still the mind and attain the inward stability that is essential for 
successful engagement in the extrovertive, left-handed Tantric prac- 
tices at the higher echelons of yogic training.” 

The final stages of the sambhava path are, from a qualified per- 
spective, entirely extrovertive. At the sambhava stage, the sadhaka par- 
takes of the prohibited substances for the purpose of cognizing the 
world as the play of divine consciousness.”' Interestingly, this immer- 
sion in the external world parallels transformation in the inner world. 
The attainment of extrovertive samadhi propels the kundalint-Sakti 
upwards so that the external sexual union with a Tantric consort 


ing the unmesa-nimesa dialectic as it plays out on both cosmic and human levels. See 
his translation and exposition of the Spanda Karikas (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1980), esp. pp. 143-147. 

® Thid., 8-9. Cf. Flood, 240. 

” Here again, I am not unaware of possible objections to my argument that the 
dnava practices are ‘introvetive’ while the sambhava practices are ‘extrovertive’. I 
make this argument all the while knowing that in his Tantrasara Abhinvagupta explic- 
itly states that the practices of the dnava path focus on meditation on ‘external’ 
objects. However, such practices are specifically geared towards the attainment of 
nimilana-samadhi. In other words, one focuses on external objects as supports for 
internal meditation. In this way, the yogin engaged in dnava-upaya seeks to an inter- 
nalized experience of consciousness by closing off the gates to the senses and draw- 
ing the mind within. Conversely, the yogin engaged in the sambhava practices does 
so with the senses oriented towards the objects of the world. His eyes are open in 
pursuit of the bhairavt-mudra, that ‘seal of Bhairav? in which the world is experi- 
enced as the outward manifestation of one’s own essential nature. To experience 
this realization, one’s eyes are naturally ‘open’ and therefore the spiritual discipline 
is correctly identified, according to Stace’s model, ‘extrovertive.’ 

8 The dynamics of the individual stages are elaborately described elsewhere, 
notably by Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration, 163-218. 

8! Tn the Yantraloka Abhinavagupta explicitly equates use of prohibited substances 
with ‘aptitude’ (adhikarin) acquired in the sambhava-upaya. See Navjivan Rastogi’s 
Introduction to the Tantraloka (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1987): 10, 182. 
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(daft) parallels an internal union of Siva and Sakti within the aspi- 
rant’s subtle body.” At the moment of this parallel union, the dual 
states of mystical experience—introvertive (mimilana) and extrovertive 
(unmilana) samadhi—fuse into a non-dual awareness (advaita-vikalpa) that 
gives rise to the yogic state that incorporates and transcends them 
both (bhawravi-mudra, pratimilana-samadht). 

In the final analysis, Trika-Kaula abolishes all dualistic categories. 
At the level of an-upaya, the liberated being ( jivan-mukta) experiences 
the universe and his own self as a singular pulsation of conscious- 
ness (PS 47-48). In this state of non-dual cognition, ‘inner’ and 
‘outer’ become meaningless. And in this state of non-dual percep- 
tion, the yogin declares: ‘I make the universe within myself in the 
sky of Consciousness. I, who am the universe, am its creator.” 


Constructing a Double Identity: 
Pure in Public, Powerful in Private 


As we have seen, Trika-Kaula yogins claimed to harness the very 
power of the cosmos, the kundalini-Sakti, which, through diksa, could 
be awakened and thereby give rise to a yogic state in which the 
individual experiences identity with the greater cosmos, expressed in 
the mantra, Sivo ‘ham, ‘I am Siva.’ These radical spiritual claims were 
linked to social units that intentionally challenged and inverted nor- 
mative injunctions against the inclusion of women and lower caste 
practitioners. ‘Turning away from a focus on ritual purity, Tantric 
traditions placed priority on spiritual aptitude (v:dyadhikarin) as the 
criterion for admission into the Tantric ‘family’ (hula). Such actions 
led to Tantrikas being labeled as ‘impure’ and ‘dangerous’. Conse- 
quently, ‘Trika-Kaula practitioners like Abhinavagupta and Ksemaraja, 
who were brahmins, had to maintain a double identity as ‘pure’ in 
public, ‘Tantric’ in private.** For this end, they engaged in two forms 
of liturgical practices: tantra-prakriya and kula-prakra. Yo understand 


® This parallel process is most poetically and elaborately detailed by Silburn, 
Kundalini, esp. chapter 4, ‘Kulamarga, the Esoteric Way,’ 157-175. 

83° Tantraloka, 3/125, Translated by Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration, p. 189. 

** Sanderson details the tensions of this dual role in ‘Purity and Power among 
the Brahmans of Kashmir,’ in The Category of the Person: Anthropological and Philosophical 
Perspectwes, eds. Steven Lukes et al. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1986). 
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the relationship between these two types of practices we have to con- 
textualize them within the more general categories of ‘left-handed’ 
(vamacara) vs. ‘right-handed’ (daksinacara) practice as well as the notion 
of adikarin attained through practice in the yogas of the updya sys- 
tem. Through this discussion we will once again see the ways in 
which the ‘Tantric affirmation of embodiment and non-dualism pro- 
vides a counterpoint to the Western discourse of duality. 

The two prakriya-s derive from distinct guru lineages (santana): the 
tantra-prakriya stems from the 'Tryambaka lineage, and the hula-prakriya 
from the Ardhatryambaka lineage.* The primary distinction between 
these two types of practices is that the more right-handed tantra- 
prakriya does not incorporate sexual union, or maithuna, while the left- 
handed kula-prakriya makes concrete use of this prohibited act as the 
sine qua non of mystical attainment. Because of its incorporation of 
maithuna, the kula-prakriya had to be enacted in secrecy, and for this 
reason in the 29th dhnika of the Tantraloka, Abhinavagupta refers to 
the kula-prakriya as the ‘secret sacrifice.’ 

These two liturgical traditions are related to each other in much 
the same way as the introvertive and extrovertive samddhi-s. ‘The 
tantra-prakriya 1s designed primarily for the purpose of interior wor- 
ship and for those at the preparatory level of the @nava-upaya. During 
the liturgy, the sdadhaka incorporates yogic practices with forms of 
piya for the sake of attaining introvertive or nimilana-samadhi.” After 
attaining competence at this level, he is then initiated into the prac- 
tices of the kula-prakriyad in which he seeks an extrovertive or wnmilana- 
samadhi. As with the updya-catustayam, the ultimate goal of the liturgical 
practice is the pratimilana-samadhi, the state of non-dual mystical aware- 
ness which obliterates all notions of interior and exterior. To better 
understand this process we need to examine more fully the two 
prakriya@ systems. 

The tantra-prakriyd begins with the drawing of the Trika mandala. 
Then the sadhaka symbolically offers meat and wine to the deities 
believed to be present in the diagram. After this, he engages in 
internal worship (antar-yaga). During this process, the ‘Tantric visualizes 


® For further discussion of these lineages, see Flood, 269-271. Cf Sanderson 
(1988). : 

8 The following description is largely taken from Sanderson, ‘Saivism and the 
Tantric Tradition.’ Cf. Sanjukta Gupta’s comparative analysis of liturgical practice 
in ‘Modes of Worship and Meditation,’ in Hindu Tantrism, 121-163. 
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the incineration and reconstitution of his self as a divine body (dwya- 
deha).®’ First, he engages in bodily purification (bhita-Suddhi). Through 
this process he envisions his body burning up in a cosmic fire that 
obliterates his limited, social self: Alexis Sanderson concisely expl- 
cates this esoteric process: 


The process of incineration is to be understood by the worshipper as 
the destruction of his public or physical individuality (dehantata) and the 
blowing away of the ashes as the eradication of the deep latent traces 
(samskara) of this binding identification. He is to see that all that remains 
of his identity is pure, undifferentiated consciousness as the impersonal 
ground of his cognition and action." 


This process of bodily incineration parallels the process of universal 
destruction during the mahdpralaya, in which the universe resembles 
a vast cremation ground (smasdna) ‘strewn with the lifeless “corpses” 
of phenomena.” This place of cosmic incineration, of universal death, 
is at once the locus of a liberating power. Through death, the yogin 
attains divine life. Abhinavagupta writes: 


Who does not become perfect by entering in that which is the sup- 
port of all the gods, in the cremation ground whose form is empty, 
the abode of the seddhas and yoginis, in the greatly terrifying place of 
their play where all bodies (wgraha) are consumed? [That place is] filled 
with the circle of one’s own rays (svarasmimandala), where dense dark- 
ness (dhvdntasantata) is destroyed, the solitary abode of bliss, liberated 
from all discursive thought (vkalpa), and filled with innumerable pyres 
(cit); in the cremation ground terrifying to consciousness (c7fz).°° 


This vivid description illustrates once again the direct correspondence 
between the human body and the body of the universe. Just as one’s 
own rays illumine meditation, so ultimately it is only one’s own Self 
which lights up the universe. In the Trika-Kaula sadhana complex 
internal processes mirror the external (PS 48-49). Similarly, descrip- 
tions of cosmic processes simultaneously explicate internal dynamics, 
and for this reason the yogin’s concept of self must eventually expand 
to incorporate the notion that he or she zs the universe. First, how- 
ever, he or she must attain mastery in the training of introvertive 
techniques. Hence, he progresses to the next stage of the liturgy. 


87 PS 76 is a reference to this practice of internal incineration. 
88° Tantraloka, 15.133c—-134b. 

8° Dyczkowski, The Doctrine of Vibration, 143. Cf. PS 79-80. 
 Tantraloka 29.183-185b. 
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Having incinerated his limited self, the s@dhaka now constructs a 
divine body through nydsa, the ritual installation of mantra-s and 
deities. During this process he visualizes his own body as the body 
of consciousness. For this end, the sadhaka visually encodes the 'Trika 
mandala (the trsulabja) onto his own subtle physiology. Starting from 
the base of the spine he visualizes Siva’s three-pronged trident run- 
ning up his susumna@ through the aperture in the crown and beyond 
to the highest cakra, the dvddasanta twelve inches above the crown of 
the head. Along the trident, in correspondence with the cakra-s, are 
inscribed the thirty-six éativa-s of cosmic manifestation, beginning with 
those of the physical world (mahd-bhiita-s) and ascending upward to 
those more refined principles at the initial stages of cosmic mani- 
festation. On the tops of the trident sit the Trika trinity: Para, 
Parapara, and Apara. ‘They are equated with the transcendent aspect 
(unmana) of the Absolute, the supreme principle (para-tatwa, the thirty- 
seventh fattva). 

During these processes of self-purification and bodily deification, 
the yogin simultaneously engages in yogic breathing practices (pranayama) 
for the awakening and elevation of kundalini.”' Through the utiliza- 
tion of such introvertive yogic techniques as yogic-locks (bandha-s) 
and postures (Gsana-s), the breath enters and ascends the central chan- 
nel. This arising breath (udana-prana) thereby propels the hundalini 
upwards towards the higher cakra-s. The purpose of these techniques 
is to catalyze internal incineration. Hence the cosmic fire is under- 
stood to be the awakened kundalint which burns up the limited self- 
hood of the aspirant. It is interesting that the aspirant visualizes this 
process daily, when the entire process of sddhand is itself understood 
as the ascension of the kundalini. In other words, the yogin visual- 
izes daily the process of his gradual emancipation (krama-mukti). ‘The 
fact that it is merely visualized does not diminish the validity of the 
kundalnit as an ontological power. Rather, the daily practice 1s believed 
to fuel the arising of the energy.” 

After constructing the internal mandala, the aspirant engages in an 
external worship (bdfya-ydga) that includes the consumption of wine 
and meat, but not sexual union.’ In this process we see a very 


%! Silburn, Kundalini, 49-50. 
” Flood, Body, 280-281. 
* The inclusion of these left-handed elements within the tantra-prakriya indicates 
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important dynamic that again parallels the introvertive-extrovertive, 
nimesa-unmesa cialectic inherent in the emissional power: namely, that 
there is a process of interiorization through antar-yaga, followed by 
exteriorization through bdfya-ydéga. Comparing this internal-external 
dialectic to the introvertive-extrovertive samddhi-s of the updya sys- 
tem, the parallels become readily apparent. In other words, at the 
level of the interiorization of consciousness nimesa = regressive visarga- 
Sakti = nimilana samadhi = antar-ydga = introvertive mystical experience, 
while at the level of the exteriorization of consciousness unmesa = 
progresswe visarga-saktt = unmilana samadhi = bahya-yaga = extrovertive mys- 
tical experience. ‘Through this elaborate and extensive set of practice- 
based homologies the Trika-Kaula Tantric re-cognizes the introvertive- 
extrovertive flux of liturgical and yogic practice as the pulsation of 
visarga-sakti itself. For this reason, the sequence of ritual practice (pija- 
krama) is equated with the unfolding of consciousness (samvit-krama).°** 
Through the liturgical visualizing of the Trka mandala, the initi- 
ate ultimately seeks to perceive the polarities embodied in notions 
of internal-external, expansion-contraction, not as Cartesian oppo- 
sites, but as but two aspects of one reality. Gavin Flood writes: 


In visualizing this mandala the adept both internalizes the cosmos and 
its source, defined by the Trika, and in so doing hopes to erode and 
finally eradicate any sense of individuality or separateness from supreme 
consciousness. Because the mind is thought to take on the qualities of 
its objects, the adept through visualizing the mandala which 1s the total- 
ity of manifestation and its source, will thereby realize that the essen- 
tial and manifest cosmic bodies are contained within his own body, 
and that there is no distinction between him and the object of his 
meditation.®° 


The fact that external worship follows internal worship, just as extro- 
vertive samadhi follows introvertive samadhi, points to the Tantric 
affirmation of the world as the outpouring of sakt. Hence, the trans- 
gressive consumption of meat and wine asserts both the Tantric’s 
acquisition of a caste-defying power and the embracing of all worldly 


that one cannot make an absolute correspondence between vamdcara/tantra-prakriya 
and daksinacara/kula-prakriya. Still these comparisons are useful, especially given that 
while the tantra-prakriya rites were considered socially permissible for a brahmin, 
those of the kula-prakriyad were explicitly forbidden. 

* Sanderson, ‘Saivism and the Tantric Traditions,’ 692-693. 

® Flood, Body, 280-281. 
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phenomena as the locus of transformative power, Sakti. The inges- 
tion of prohibited substances is a radical assertion that while the lim- 
ited self is bound to Vedic distinctions between pure and impure, 
the awakened sddhaka experiences the entire universe as a manifes- 
tation of liberating power.”° Thus, that which brings about the down- 
fall of others is that which brings an empowering freedom to the 
sadhaka. 

The final empowerment, that which elevates the yogin to the sta- 
tus of jivan-mukti, occurs at the stage of sambhava-upaya, when one 
becomes qualified to engage in the secret rite of the kula-prakriya. 
Through this ritual, which enjoins the most transgressive of the 
makara-trayam, namely, maithuna, the competent Tantric becomes grad- 
ually perfected (s¢ddhi-krama) within the course of a month.*’ At this 
stage, his or her kundalint strongly activated, the adept transcends all 
ritual injunctions (PS 40) and lives according to his or her own will 
(PS 81). Having entered the an-upaya, the Tantric claims to be Siva 
himself, at once transcendent and immanent, unmanifest and man- 
ifest, expanded and contracted, containing all opposites within the 
body as the pure manifestation of consciousness itself. Hence, acts 
of secrecy provide the final empowerment. 


A Union Beyond, Within, and Through the Body 


In the Trika tradition ritualized union embodies on the micro level 
the ultimate oneness of Siva and Sakti.°* Through mystico-erotic 
practice, the yogin transcends all opposites to reach a non-dual state 
of bliss, which arises as a result of the union of fundalint and Siva 
within the swsumnd-nadi.” In other words, through the identification 


°° For a more detailed analysis of the trans-social self see Sanderson, ‘Purity and 


Power Among the Brahmins of Kashmir.’ Cf. Muller-Ortega, “he Power of the 
Secret Ritual.’ 

°” Tantraloka 29.158-160; cited in Flood, Body, 283. 

°* For an excellent comparative study of Tantric conceptions of sexual union 
see Eliade’s, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1958): pp. 249-259. Cf. Agehananda Bharati, The Tantric Tradition (New York: 
Samuel Wieser, 1975): chapter 9, ‘Polarity Symbolism in Tantric Doctrine and 
Practice,’ 199-227. — 

*® PS 75 is an important reference to the kula-yaga union of the Siva-Sakti dyad. 
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of the microcosm with the macrocosm in ritualized yogic love- 
making, the sddhaka achieves final empowerment through the com- 
pletion of kundalini’s internal ascent.'”° 

The kula-prakriya is designed specifically for this purpose. Abhina- 
vagupta devotes the twenty-ninth chapter of his Tantraloka to an expli- 
cation of this final ritual within the prakriyd system. The names he 
gives it are triadic: it is at once the bodily sacrifice (kula-ydga), the 
secret injunction (rahasya-vidm) and the secret sacrifice (rahasya-yaga). 


Masson!°! writes: 


The ritual [rahasyavidhi] is in fact an elaborate play that takes the 
greater part of the day. The goal is the same as in any ordinary drama, 
to reach a state of perfect equanimity, blissful repose, where the dif 
identifies herself with Sakti, and the male identifies himself with Siva.!” 


What distinguishes this act from ‘any ordinary drama’ is that dur- 
ing the course of its enactment, the ‘actors’ attain a state of per- 
manent non-dual mystical awareness (nirvtkalpa-, or pratimilana-samadhi).'° 
The key to the ritual is the transmutation of desire into an upward 
force (udyama-Ssakti) equated with the spanda principle itself.'°* For this 
end, maithuna is seen as the necessary vehicle of transformation. 
During the ritual, several qualified adepts sit in a circle of wor- 
ship (cakra-piyd) around the Trika-Kaula master.'® Each is attended 
by a female consort, called ditt or yogini. In the initial stages of the 
rite, the sddhaka-s first enter a state of nimilana-samadhi.' Bringing 
their senses (¢ndriyant) under control by fastening them with the rope 
of yoga, they prepare for the extrovertive methods of the rahasya- 
vidhi. ‘The key to their qualification is that they maintain the aware- 


0 Silburn, Kundalini, 138. 

0! This obscure rite has been analyzed by only a few scholars, including: 
J. Masson (1969), Lilian Silburn (1988), Paul Muller-Ortega (1990), and Gavin Flood 
(1993). 

102 J. Masson and M. V. Patwardhan, Sdntarasa, and Abhinavagupla’s Philosophy of 
Aesthetics (Poona, Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1969): 40. Also cited by 
Flood. 

'8 Cf Larson’s important analysis of the distinction between the nature of reli- 
gious experience (brahmdsvdda) and aesthetic experience (rasdsvdda), in his essay, “The 
aesthetic (rasdsvdda) and the religious (brahmasvada) in Abhinavagupta’s Kashmir 
Saivism.’ 

10! Muller-Ortega (1990), p. 47. Cf. Mishra’s discussion of kula-yaga as a ‘subli- 
mation of sexual desire’. Op. cit., pp. 368-369. 

' See Muller-Ortega’s translation of the cakra-pija in Triadic Heart, 61-62. 

106 Silburn, Kundalini, 183. 
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ness that their consort is Sakti herself. If they fall from this elevated 
state, desire will overcome them, and they will not attain the higher 
mystical experience that is the goal of the ritual.’ If, however, they 
are able to keep their passions in check, then through the yogic fire 
created during union, the kundalint will be ignited and ascend up the 
central channel. In this way, the outer union (bahya-maithuna) reflects 
an inner union (antar-maithuna).'* 

As the means to igniting this process, the difi is understood to 
play a pivotal role.'°’ She has herself been initiated through sexual 
union with the guru, and, according to certain texts, has thereby 
attained full enlightenment.''” Having received this transmission from 
the guru, the ditt is perceived as a vessel of preceptorial power and 
wisdom. During the fula-prakriya, the sddhaka receives empowerment 
from her yoni, identified as the mouth of the yogint (_yogini-vaktra).'"' 
In this context, human sexual union is interpreted as reflecting the 
power of Siva’s eternal joy (ananda-sakti) which arises from his union 
with Sakti. Through maithuna the human couple become a fusion 
(melaka, melapa, samghatta) of the male and female principles of the 
cosmos. ‘Human coitus,’ Flood notes, ‘becomes identical with the 
union (yuganaddha, yamala) of Siva and Sakti. The yogi or siddha, 
also called a ‘hero’ (vira), becomes the possessor of Sakti, while the 
yogint or messenger (dif?) becomes Sakti.”!'? During this cosmicized 
union, the s@dhaka is empowered and vitalized by his consort. In this 
way, ordinary bodily processes are perceived as synonymous with 
those of the body of consciousness. ‘The rhythmic breath of love- 
making becomes the expansion (unmesa) and withdrawal (nimesa) of 
consciousness.''? The final product of the rite, the emission of semen, 
is equated with visarga-sakti and the bliss of liberation. 


'7 Silburn, Kundalini, 184. 

'8 Silburn, Aundalint, 186-187. 

'® Although the ritual status of the diz has not been fully explored both Silburn 
(ibid., 179), and Flood, Body and Cosmology in Kashnur Sawism, 287-291, provide tex- 
tual-based analyses that unpack the core practice and symbolism. 

"© David G. White’s work on the historical origins, social contexts, and textual 
foundations for the yogini traditions provides the richest and most nuanced analy- 
sis of the multiple functions and meanings of the dit. See his Aiss of the Yogini: 
‘Tantric Sex’ in its South Asian Contexts (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003), 
esp. pp. 112-114. 

"Flood, Body, 291. Cf. Silburn, Aundalint, 173. 

"2 Flood, Body, 286-287. 

3 Flood, Body, 291. 
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In this way, the practices of the kula-prakriya are re-coded as the 
means by which perfect I-awareness (piirno ‘ham-vimarsa) is established 
in and through the body. At the height of orgasm (kampakala), the 
united couple, Abhinavagupta tells us, is to focus on their ‘essential 
consciousness’ and thereby achieve a desireless (aniccha) state.'* In 
this way the couple loses all awareness of inner and outer, male and 
female.'’? They are elevated into a non-dual embrace in which Self 
and world become the singular pulsation of undulating saktz. 


Concluding Reflections 


Through ritualized union, the Tantric couple, in Muller-Ortega’s 
words, ‘physically embody the dyadic wholeness of Siva.”!!° In this 
way the esoteric ritual becomes a vehicle for harnessing the visarga- 
Sakti. At this level of transcendent empowerment, all dualistic dis- 
tinctions fade away. Through this rite, the Tantric reaches the 
culmination of his sédhand. The engagement in antinomian practices 
becomes the means to fuel the udyama-sakti which fuses within itself 
expansion and contraction, introvertive and extrovertive, male and 
female. 

This act of physical union is the apex of a long process of bod- 
ily training in the Tantric techniques of internal ascension. In the 
initial stages of this training, the sddhaka sits alone, worshipping the 
Trika mandala within his own body. After acquiring competence in 
these introvertive techniques, he or she then becomes ready for the 
extrovertive, left-handed rites of the kula-prakriya. Just as the visarga- 
Sakti withdraws only to again expand, so the yogin initially interior- 
izes his practice in order to then ritually embrace the world as the 
expansion of sakti. In this way, the saddhaka’s training mirrors the 
rhythms of the cosmos. The undulation of interior and exterior 
embodied at all levels of reality—from the undulation of cosmic man- 
ifestation to the yogin’s own in-going and out-going breaths—is rec- 
ognized as the pulsation of the divine sakti. 


' Flood, Body, 285. 

"5 Brhadaranyakopanisad 4.3.21: ‘As a man embraced by his beloved woman knows 
neither the outer nor the inner, so a man embraced by the essence of wisdom 
knows neither the outer nor the inner.’ 

"6 Muller-Ortega, ‘The Power of the Secret Ritual,’ 45. 
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Seeing that the one energy manifests itself in all forms, the yogin 
eventually transcends all dualistic categories by recognizing the outer 
and inner worlds as mirror reflections of a single reality. This leads 
in turn to the recognition that the yogin has assumed the form of 
the universe: 


In me the universe appears like jars and other external objects in a 
clear mirror. From me everything emanates like the various dreams 
which arise from sleep. Like a body naturally constituted of hands, 
feet, etc. I assume the form of the universe. It is I alone who bursts 
forth in all beings as a luminous form.!!’ 


In this illumined state, all opposites invert and fuse. The universe is 
within the body, and the body is projected as the universe. ‘The 
inner has become the outer, the withdrawn the expanded. 

In a classic ‘Tantric example of the recognition of this two-in-one- 
ness (ekam-dvaitam-pratyabhina), this fusing and transcending of all 
semantic opposites, the 14th-century szddha-yogini, Lallesvari, poeti- 
cally proclaims: 


The entire world [the sphere of duality] exists in Siva [non-dual truth] 
and Siva exists in the world. 

Whether it is matter (prakrti) or consciousness (cit-Sakt1) 

it is all Siva. 

Siva is in the mantra. 

Siva is in the world. 


Siva exists in His fullness (param) everywhere (sarvatra).''® 


Lalli’s poetry provides a challenge to the Western discourse of dual- 
ity embodied in scholarly theories such as Stace’s. As in our analy- 
sis of the dynamics of the wpdya-catustayam, her words reveal that 
such dualistic notions as introvertive/extrovertive, body/consciousness, 
and mind/matter are useful only in a relative and qualified sense. 
With regards to the interpretation of discourses and practices rooted 
in non-dual, non-Western models that equate matter with con- 
sciousness, human with divine, inner with outer, we are obliged to 
leave Descartes behind. 


"7 PS 48-49: 
Mayy eva bhati visoam darpana wa mirmale ghatadini / 
Mattah prasarati visoam svapnavicitrateam wa suptat // 48 
Aham eva visvariipah karacaranddisvabha wa dehah / 
sarvasminn aham eva sphurami bhavesu bhasvariipam wa // 49 
Lallesvari, Lalleshwan: Spiritual Poems by a Great Siddha Yogini, transl. Swami 
Muktananda (Gurudev Siddha Peeth: SYDA, 1981): #106. 
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‘TARKO YOGANGAM UTTAMAM?’: 
ON SUBTLE KNOWLEDGE AND THE REFINEMENT OF 
THOUGHT IN ABHINAVAGUPTA’S LIBERATIVE 
TANTRIC METHOD 


Paul E. Muller-Ortega 


Abstract 


This essay focuses on passages drawn from two important texts of the 
medieval Saiva Tantra, the Tantraloka and Tantrasdra of Abhinavagupta. 
In particular, it examines the ways in which the tenth century Kashmiri 
theologian of Saivism articulates views on the Yoga of Tantrism. The 
approach Abhinavagupta takes directly criticizes the classical Yoga of 
Patafijali. This he categorizes as artificial, and contrasts it with the 
‘natural’ and spontaneous Yoga of Saivism he here propounds. A par- 
ticular focus of the essay centers on the role of the mind, intellectual 
knowledge, and perfected reason, ‘tarka’ in the liberative methods here 
prescribed by Abhinavagupta. The essay touches on the four-fold cat- 
egorization of uwpdya or liberative methods that is central to this form 
of Tantric Yoga. As well, it examines the notion of vikalpa-samskara, 
the refinement and purification of mental states intrinsic to several of 
these upaya-s. The essay intends to contribute to an understanding of 
the ways in which the meaning of yoga changed in the early medieval 
period as a result of the theological innovations of the Saivas. 


There! has been much scholarly investigation of different dimensions 
of Tantra in recent decades.’ Equally, the so-called ‘classical’ Yoga 


' This essay is dedicated with the deepest admiration, respect, and gratitude to 
Professor Gerald James Larson on the occasion of his retirement. Thirty years have 
passed since my first meeting with Gerry on the sunlit heaven of the UCSB cam- 
pus. Even as discipleship has blossomed into deep collegial friendship, nevertheless 
the awe of the student confronting new knowledge and new forms of understand- 
ing under his stern if beneficent tutelage, while the turquoise Pacific ocean played 
Just outside our classroom windows, this is forever imprinted in my being! Thank 
you, Gerry-ji! Tasmai Sri Gurave Namah. 

* For Hindu Tantra, the interested reader can consult the bibliographies of the 
following books: Hugh B. Urban, Tantra: Sex, Secrecy, Politics and Power in the Study of 
Religion (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2003); David Gordon White, Aass 
of the Yogint: Tantric Sex in its South Asian Contexts (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 2003); Paul Muller-Ortega, The Triadic Heart of Shiva (Albany: State University 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 181-212. 
©2005 Koninklijke Brill NV. Printed in the Netherlands. 
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of Patafiyali and its sequels has also received much scholarly atten- 
tion.’ However, at the coincidence of the study of Tantra and the 
study of Yoga, there remains a gap which represents one of the great 
desiderata of current Indological scholarship: the investigation of the 
bases, historical derivations, theological formulations, and textual envi- 
ronments of the many forms of ‘yoga’ to be found in Hindu Tantric 
literature. 

Scholarship specifically focused on the Yoga of Tantrism has not 
progressed greatly since Eliade penned his now classic work, Yoga, 
Immortality, and Freedom.‘ This seminal and pioneering work has now 
introduced several generations of students to the ideologies of Yoga. 
Nevertheless, it is now well known that Ebade’s depiction of the 
Yoga of ‘Tantrism in this book is an impressionistic, composite por- 
trait which anachronistically melds together an admixture of mate- 
rials and practices from historically disparate and quite distant moments 
of Tantra.” Thus, further study of the forms of mystical praxis, lib- 
erative method, and other instantiations of ‘yoga’ (using the term in 
its widest and most general sense) that are to be found in the vast 
literature of Hindu Tantra will add important insights to scholarly 
understanding. 

One approach to such an investigation would examine and trace 
the specific, philological usages and definitions of the word ‘yoga’ as 
this Sanskrit term appears in the 4gamic and tantric literature, includ- 
ing the works of its important exegetes and commentators. ‘To my 
knowledge, this remains to be done in any systematic and complete 
fashion.® Another approach would investigate the systematic theological 


of New York Press, 1989); Douglas Renfrew Brooks, The Secret of the Three Cities: An 
Introduction to Hindu Sakta Tantrism (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990). 

* Translations and studies of the Yoga Sitra abound and more seem to emerge 
each year. 

* Mircea Eliade, Yoga, Immortality and Freedom, Willard R. Trask, trans. (Princeton: 
Bollingen Series, no. 56, Princeton University Press, 1970). 

° One might comment, for example, on the fact that Eliade’s emphasis on the 
system of the six cakra-s has assisted in installing and engraving it in popular under- 
standing as the version of the Yoga of Tantra. The system of the six cakra-s, how- 
ever, is, as we now know, drawn from a very late Sakta formulation, itself even 
later formalized in the Bengali Sanskrit text on the six cakra-s popularized and com- 
mented on by Sir John Woodroffe. Perhaps more importantly, Eliade’s book does 
not take into account much more important dimensions of the Yoga of Tantra, 
particularly as this was taught and promulgated in the texts of the early,‘high’ Hindu 
Tantra, of which it appears Eliade was largely unaware. 

® The interested reader can consult the very interesting articles: Héléne Brunner, 
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formulations and renderings of the various ‘yogas’ of Hindu ‘Tantra, 
(here applying the word etically to mean something like its soterio- 
logical methods, liberative techniques, and mystical disciplines lead- 
ing to ultimate realization). It is particularly to this latter task that 
the present essay seeks to contribute. 

In order to limit the scope of this essay, the investigation herein 
is centered on data drawn from selected textual passages from two 
important texts of Hindu Tantra: the Tantraloka’ and the Tantrasara° 
of Abhinavagupta, the tenth century Saivacarya of Kashmir.? The 
intent is to touch briefly on issues relating to the ‘Yoga’ of ‘Tantrism, 
as well as to a Tantric critique of prior forms of Yogic practice, as 
these are here exemplified.'” A particular focus in this essay centers 
on the role of the mind, intellectual knowledge, and perfected rea- 
son in the liberative methods prescribed in these two texts. 


‘The Place of Yoga in the Saivagamas’ in P.-S. Filliozat, S.P. Narang, and C. P. 
Bhatta, eds., Pandit N. R. Bhatt Felicitation Volume (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1994) 
pp. 423-461; and Navjivan Rastogi, “The Yogic Disciplines in the Monistic Saiva 
Tantric Traditions of Kashmir: Threefold, Fourfold, and Six-Limbed’ in Teun 
Goudriaan, ed., Ritual and Speculation in Early Tantrism: Studies in Honor of André Padoux 
(Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992) pp. 247-280. 

’ Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta. Eds. Mukunda Rama and Madhustidan Kaul. 
Kashmir Series of Texts and Studies, nos. 23, 28, 30, 35, 36, 29, 41, 47, 59, 52, 
57, 58 (Srinagar: Research Department, Jammu and Kashmir Government, 1918— 
1938). See also the following two translations: Raniero Gnoli, trans., Luce Delle Sacre 
Scritture (Turin: Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 1972); Lilian Silburn and 
André Padoux, trans., Abhinavagupta, La Lumiére Sur Les Tantra: Chapitres 1 a@ 5 du 
Tantraloka (Paris: Publications de L’Institute de Civilisation Indienne, Diffusion de 
Boccard, 1998). The Tantraloka or Light on the Tantras, is perhaps the greatest swmma 
of Hindu Tantra, and elaborates a system that comes to be known by various names 
including the Trika-Kaula. 

® Tantrasdra of Abhinavagupta. Ed. Mukunda Rama. Kashmir Series of Texts 
and Studies, no. 17. (Srinagar: Research Department, Jammu and Kashmir 
Government, 1918); See also the translation into Italian: Raniero Gnoli, trans., 
Essenza dei Tantra (Turin: Boringhieri, 1960). The Tantrasara is a summary presen- 
tation of the ‘essence’ of the Tantraloka, written almost certainly after the first much 
larger text had been composed. 

° For additional information about this teacher, the reader can consult: s.v. 
‘Abhinavagupta’, Alexis Sanderson in Mircea Eliade, ed., The Encyclopedia of Religion 
(New York: Macmillan, 1987); see also s.v. ‘Abhinavagupta’, Paul Muller-Ortega in 
Edward Craig, ed., Routledge Encyclopedia of Philosophy (London: Routledge, 1998). 

' Both the Tantraloka and Tantrasdra can be divided neatly into a first section 
devoted to the depiction of general Saiva theory, and the Saiva theory of mystical 
practice and Yoga, and a latter section of the text devoted almost exclusively to 
ritual matters. The textual samplings presented in this paper are drawn exclusively 
from the first sections of both of these texts. 
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The ‘Yoga’ propounded by Abhinavagupta in these two texts (and 
elsewhere in his massive oeuvre) 1s not the Ariydyoga, nor the astanga 
Yoga of the Yoga-siitra, though it 1s clearly related to and informed 
by both of these (and much else that is found in Patafjali’s text.) 
Nor is what is taught here particularly centered on the various systems 
of the cakra-s, later to be so widely associated with Hindu Tantra."! 
Rather, it is a system of four updya-s or categories of ‘method’, six 
anga-s or limbs (or ancillary methods), and a single pre-eminent notion 
of sattarka, the good and perfected reasoning. The soteriological aim 
of this system can be (somewhat simplistically) stated as two-fold: the 
recognition and realization of the practitioner’s pre-existing and unim- 
peded state of identity with Siva; and the further recognition and 
enlightened global perception of the omnipresence of Siva, the ulti- 
mate consciousness, to be seen abiding within and arising as all forms 
of existence everywhere. Such a realization carries many names: jivan- 
mukti, liberation in this very life; bhairavibhava, becoming Bhairava. 
Abhinavagupta systematically articulates a liberative ‘Tantric method 
that is both theistic and nondual in its theological presuppositions, 
and shot through with its own particular brand of devotional intent 
and flavor in its practice. In sharp contrast to his Patafjala prede- 
cessors, Abhinavagupta will insist on giving primacy to intellectual 
knowledge in the path that he prescribes. Hence the Sanskrit title 
of this essay, which quotes a passage from the Malini-vyayottara-tantra 
(quoted in full below p. 191) which exalts ‘tarka’ or ‘perfected rea- 
soning’ as the highest limb of Yoga. To be sure, Abhinavagupta’s 
definition of ‘intellectual knowledge’ is both precise and idiosyncrat- 
ically different from what that phrase usually denotes. It combines 
in its scope both a soaring transcendent mysticism with a deeply 
‘luminated’ intellectuality. Thus, Abhinavagupta makes an impor- 
tant place both for the transrational or supra-rational states of mystical 
attainment, as well as for what might be described as the harmo- 
nious translation and fitting expression of such states in the active 
functioning of the mind and the senses. An important element in 
Abhinavagupta’s critique of prior forms of Yoga, and of his creative 


"See Dory Heilijgers-Seelen, The System of Five Cakras in Kubjikimatatantra 14-16 
(Groningen: Erbert Forsten, 1994.) 
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reformulation of a Tantric liberative path, will thus center on his 
insistence that such a form of intellectual knowledge or perfected 
reasoning does, and must, play a central and highly important role 
in both the journey of mystical praxis, and in the potently lived 
experience of liberation that is its goal. 

As well, Abhinavagupta’s system gives pride of place to a concept 
of liberative grace, technically known as saktipdta, the descent of the 
Sakti, which is understood to empower and make possible every from 
of liberative method (upaya)."2 The Sakti or potency here is particu- 
larly understood to be the svdtantrya-sakti, Siva’s unalloyed power of 
freedom. In the absence of such liberative grace, all forms of disci- 
plnary engagement or strategic effortful practice are bound to fail, 
or, what is finally the same thing, to fall short of their ultimate goal. 
Abhinavagupta will confect a vision of tantric liberative attainment 
that is radically predicated on this concept of freedom: Siva’s freedom 
to create; his freedom to conceal himself from himself and to thus 
imprison himself in the contracted and limited self; and his freedom 
ultimately to reveal himself to himself once again. For Abhinavagupta, 
the state of lived freedom cannot somehow be painfully and effortfully 
leveraged from the limited domains of bondage. It can only arise as 
the free and graceful expression of the field of freedom itself: Thus, 
any liberative method that does not take into account this under- 
standing remains artificial (Artima), and is finally incapable of grant- 
ing the highest attamments. This does not mean that there 1s nothing 
to do. Nevertheless, disciplines, methods, and practices based on 
krya—doing, action, performance, ritual—are relegated to the low- 
est level of the classification of wpdya or liberative methods that he 
prescribes. All of this deeply marks the landscape of the “Tantric 
Yoga’: the disciplines, methods, theories, and techniques that are to 
be found discussed in these two important texts of Saiva Tantra. 

In the course of setting out the ‘theory of the practice’ of this 
“Tantric Yoga’, Abhinavagupta takes to task his Patafyala predeces- 
sors and criticizes what he sees as both the inadequacy and the 
incompleteness of what they proposed and taught. He claims that 
other systems or soteriological methods are incomplete, leading to 
partial and incomplete forms of spiritual attainment. None of this is 


2 See TA 13 for more on Saktipata. 
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surprising, to be sure. What proud dcdrya, what teaching or system 
does not claim their inherent superiority over all previous and other 
religious teachings? Nevertheless, what is instructive here is precisely 
the view that we get of a proponent of a medieval system of ‘Tantra 
vigorously criticizing on various grounds the classical dispensations 
of Yoga, and in, so doing, creatively fashioning (and asserting the 
superiority of) the teachings and liberative methods of his time. 

Abhinavagupta details (Tantraloka (TA) 4, 86-98; 104-109a) what 
might be called a “Tantric’ critique of the astanga Yoga (admittedly 
not the sum total of what is found in Patanyali’s famous text) in a 
passage that begins by exalting the superiority of tarka, ‘perfected 
reason’, as the highest limb of Yoga. Here he offers an often dis- 
missive yet reasoned critique of the limits and deficiencies of this 
eight-limbed formulation of Yoga, which is finally demoted by him 
to a purely secondary role, 


Thus, among the limbs of Yoga, there is truly nothing that surpasses 
tarka. [And by tarka is here meant] an extraordinarily acute and intense 
cognition (paramarsapatavatisaya) [that penetrates] ever more deeply within 
and within. Non-violence, truthfulness, non-stealing, sexual continence, 
and non-covetousness—these five restraints (_yama-s) or moral precepts, 
along with the five disciplines (myama-s), asceticism, and so on, along 
with the postures (d@sana) and the various forms of control of the breath 
or vital force (pranayama), all of these [practices] can serve no useful 
application (nopayoginas) with regard to the direct grasping of the ulti- 
mate consciousness. For they are all [practices that are located in and 
restricted to] an external, outer level of manifestation (bahyaviyjrmbhita). 
As it is said in the Viravali[tantra], ‘When the sun and the moon [ener- 
gies of inhalation and exhalation] are completely dissolved, silenced, 
and reabsorbed, by means of the reabsorption and dissolution of the 
ordinary awareness into the nature of Siva, which is awakened con- 
sciousness only, and when the living sun, our very own awakened con- 
sciousness, has reached the twelfth level [J = of the dvddasanta], then 
that alone [merits] being called ‘liberation.’ The [strategically engaged 
and effortful practice of the] control of the breath (pranayama) is here 
entirely useless (nirarthakah). Such an [ordinary] process of the control 
of the breath should therefore not to be practiced, as it pains and 
afflicts the body. He who knows this secret is both liberated and capa- 
ble of granting liberation [to others.]’ And further, that which is called 
the withdrawal (pratyahara) of the mind and the senses from their objects 
[futilely attempts] the inward staking or fastening with bonds of what 
is always already free and unbound. The nature of ‘concentrative 
fixation’ (dhadrand) consists in a binding of awareness in a particular 
place or object. While meditation (dhyana) is the continued flow of 
knowledge or awareness of that same object. Beyond all this, when all 
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such meditative objects have vanished, there arises in Consciousness a 
state of identity with the known object. The absence of the duality of 
the knower and the known, this is samadhi or profound meditative 
absorption. These three—concentrative fixation, meditation, and deep 
meditative absorption—are finally of no utility whatsoever (no kamcidu- 
payoga) in the attainment of the Supreme consciousness. But [if the 
five] restraints ( yama) and the other practices up to and including the 
meditative absorption have been here described as being limbs of Yoga, 
this is because each such preceding limb is a means to attain the next, 
and so on, in order to serve as a means for the attainment of the last 
[and most fundamental limb of Yoga] which is the perfected reason 
(tarka). For what burgeons within consciousness, can be transmitted by 
that very consciousness into the breath, the body, or the mind by 
means of repeated and sustained practice. But not the other way 
around, [for imagining that there can be a movement from the exter- 
nal plane of the breath, the body, or the mind] into that conscious- 
ness, this is not the right way. Nevertheless, because in our system we 
accept the universality of the Self (sarvatmakatva) which blossoms clearly 
even within the breath, mind, and body, [for this reason we can allow 
that] the practices that are based on them [1e., on the breath, mind, 
and body] do serve to eliminate their opposite. 


This rich passage contains many crucial observations. He begins by 
reviewing and assessing all of the practices of the eight limbs of the 
astanga yoga. In accord with their accepted designation as ‘external 
limbs’ of yoga (bahir-anga), Abhinavagupta declares that the first five 
such limbs or practices belong to an external level of manifestation, 
and as such they can be of no assistance in the direct grasping of 
the ultimate consciousness. Furthermore, after reviewing the last three 
limbs, he claims that for the Tantric practitioner, even those prac- 
tices are finally to be dismissed as having no utility (upayoga) in the 
attainment of Ultimate consciousness. For, he tells us, it is the ulti- 
mate consciousness itself which must arise from deep within to sat- 
urate and transform the body, breath, and mind. In other words, to 
imagine that one can begin to practice from the external planes of 
existence alone, and then somehow move successfully into the depths 
of ultimate consciousness, this is something that he rejects, and with 
it all forms of yoga that are predicated on such a directionality in 
their application and practice. 

Abhinavagupta is here clearly revealing a bias toward a hierar- 
chical tantric view of reality (to be sure, as so much else in ‘Tantric 
thought, derived and adapted from the Samkhyan emanationist 
scheme of prakrti). The outer, more manifest spheres of being are 
entirely derived from and dependent on the inner and more subtle 
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levels. What is potent and alive within the supreme consciousness 
can expand out or descend down or move into the more manifest, 
outer and lower levels. Only in this way, does the liberative and 
expansive freedom of the light of supreme consciousness radiate and 
pulsate ‘out’ to fill and pervade the ‘lower’ levels of reality. When 
this happens, it will set in motion liberative changes in the mind, 
breath, and body, and in this way the results aimed at by the vari- 
ous limbs of the astanga yoga will take place spontaneously and man- 
ifest themselves without effort in the practitioner. 

Quoting from an older tantric text, Abhinavagupta gives the exam- 
ple of pranayama: the control of the breath. The passage asserts that 
the breath can finally be yogically dissolved and silenced. However, 
this is not to be accomplished by action or effort on the external 
level of the breath (1.e., by the ordinary, strategically engaged efforts 
at pranayama). Rather, it will arise effortlessly as an epiphenomenon 
or by-product of the reabsorption and dissolution of ordinary aware- 
ness in the nature of Siva. Thus, the passage strongly cautions against 
the ordinary, forceful practices of pranayama which it rejects as both 
useless and also afflictive and painful to the body. The critique con- 
tinues (TA 4, 104—109a), 


With regard to the nondual Consciousness itself, practice is utterly 
devoid of utility (abhyaso’ nupayogavan). [Practice] can only serve to 
uproot doubt, the impure taint of duality. And, as has been said, the 
doubts of duality are reasoned away by perfected reason. Thus, if the 
restraints [and other limbs of yoga] assist and support in the attain- 
ment of this perfected reason (tarka), then they also may be considered 
to be a ‘means’. In the Ancient Treatise [the Malni-vyayottara-tantra] 
in the portion of the text that begins with, ‘Neither duality nor indeed 
non-duality, nor the worship of the liga, and so on,’ the Lord says, 
‘All that is prescribed or all that is prohibited, the yogas [taught in 
these other systems] with their various limbs such as the control of 
the breath and so on, all these practices are artificial and factitious 
(krtrima). Therefore, these [systems] are not worth the sixteenth por- 
tion of [ours] which is uncreated (akrtaka), and therefore natural and 
spontaneous. O Queen of the Gods! Here [in our system] the [only] 
discipline (niyama) that is enjoined 1s this: Let the heart be made steady 
in the supreme principle, and that [is to be accomplished] in what- 
ever manner or way [that can be obtained].’” 


TA 4, 86-98 and 104—109a: 


86  evam yogangamiyati tarka eva na caparam 
antarantah paramarsapatavatisayaya sah 
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Most of the agamic and tantric texts which Abhinavagupta consid- 
ers authoritative formulate an alternate system of the sadanga or six- 
limbed yoga. Importantly, this formulation, and the theoretical matrix 
within which it is embedded, may very well have been a contem- 
porary, alternate formulation to that of Patafyali rather than a later 


87 ahimsa satyamasteyabrahmacaryaparigrahah 
iti pafica yamah saksatsamvittau nopayoginah 


88 tapahprabhrtayo ye ca niyama yattathdsanam 
pranayamasca ye sarvametadbahyavijrmbhitam 


89 Srimadviravalau coktam bodhamatre sivatmake 
cittapralayabandhena praline sasibhaskare 


90 prapte ca dvadase bhage jivaditye svabodhake 
moksah sa eva kathitah pranayamo nirarthakah 


91 pranayamo na kartavyah sariram yena pidyate 
rahasyam vetti yo yatra sa muktah sa ca mocakah 


92 pratyaharasca namayamarthebhyo ‘ksadhiyam hi yah 
anibaddhasya bandhasya tadantah kila kilanam 


93 cittasya visaye kvapi bandhanam dharanatmakam 
tatsadrgjfanasamtano dhyanamastamita param 


94 yada tu jiieyatadatmyameva samvidi jayate 
grahyagrahanataddvaitastinyateyam samahitih 


95 tadesa dharanadhyanasamadhitritayt param 
samvidam prati no kamcidupayogam samasnute 


96 yogangata yamadestu samadhyantasya varnyate 
svapurvapurvopayatvadantyatarkopayogatah 


97 antah samvidi ridham hi taddvara pranadehayoh 
buddhau varpyam tadabhyasannaisa nyayastu samvidi 


98 atha vasmaddrsi pranadhidehaderapi sphutam 
sarvatmakatvattatrastho ‘pyabhyaso ‘nyavyapohanam 


104 tadadvayayam samvittavabhyaso ‘nupayogavan 
kevalam dvaitamalinyasankanirmilanaya sah 


105 dvaitasankasca tarkena tarkyanta iti varnitam 
tattarkasadhanayastu yamaderapyupayata 


106 uktam sripirvasastre ca na dvaitam napi cadvayam 
lingapwyjadikam sarvamityupakramya sambhuna 


107 vihitam sarvamevatra pratisiddhamathapi va 
pranayamadikairangairyogah syuh krtrima yatah 


108 tattenakrtakasyasya kalam narghanti sodasim 
kim tvetadatra devesi niyamena vidhiyate 


109 tattve cetah sthiram karyam tacca yasya yathastviti 
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derivation from it.'* If that is so (and pursuing this point is beyond 
the scope of the present essay), then the critique and creative for- 
mulations of Yoga here examined might be seen not just as later 
historical reactions to a dominant Patafijala view of Yoga, but as 
the later reassertion and further elaboration of alternate streams of 
perhaps equally old forms of yogic practice. As we have seen, 
Abhinavagupta follows the Mdalini-vijayottara-tantra (MVUT)'° in its 
notion of contrasting the ‘natural’ Yoga of Saivism to what it con- 
siders the ‘artificial’ forms of Yoga, and of particularly privileging 
and favoring the former as an expression of the reception of Siva’s 
grace. Abhinavagupta is both critical and dubious of the salvific 
efficacy of what he views as the artificial (Artima), strategic engage- 
ments of the disciplines enjoined in Patafyali and elsewhere in the 
earlier darsanic prescriptions of Yoga. As this passage shows, he does 
finally and somewhat grudgingly allow the eight limbs of Yoga a 
secondary role. After having dismissed their efficacy as methods 
(upaya), he backtracks slightly and allows that they can be considered 
such only in the sense that they support and lead to the attainment 
of tarka, perfected reasoning. The passage quoted from the MVUT 
conveys the essential teaching: the heart is to be made steady in the 
supreme principle, and this is to be accomplished in whatever way 
and by whatever manner. To an important degree what is here being 
described is the understanding of Yoga that is based on the notion 
of samdavesa: the individual practitioner is ‘taken possession of’ by the 


"There are quite a number of variant listings of these six limbs of the Yoga of 
Tantra. In his commentary on TA 4, 15-16, (KSTS, vol. 3, part 1, p. 14) Jayaratha, 
the twelfth century author of the Viveka commentary on the TA, quotes a verse 
which details the six limbs of Yoga as they are here being conceptualized. The 
verse says in the Sanskrit, 


pranayamastatha dhyanam pratyaharo ‘tha dharana 
tarkascaiva samadhisca sadango yoga ucyate.’* 


In its seventeenth chapter, the MVUT describes Yoga as containing the following 
limbs: pranayama, dharana, tarka, dhyana, samadlu, pratyahara. The MVUT is the text 
Abhinavagupta takes as the most authoritative of the Saiva revealed scriptures, and 
his composition of both the 7A and TS claim to be based on the authority and 
teachings of this text. In his commentary on TA 4, 96 (KSTS vol 3, part 1, p. 102) 
Jayaratha says: yogasya svadarsanoktani sad angani, thus confirming that it is a six 
limbed system of Yoga that is proper to the system of the MVUT and consequently 
to the TA. 

'S’ Malintvyayottara Tantram (MVUT), Madhusudan Kaul, ed, (Srinagar: Jammu and 
Kashmir Government, 1922.). 
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supreme power of consciousness. Once set in motion, it is by virtue 
of the spontaneous pull of grace, the flow of the supreme freedom, 
that the individual is yogically transformed as the varied and com- 
plex phenomena of yogic practice are manifested. 

As Abhinavagupta asserts, all of the limbs of Yoga are in service 
of the attainment of tarka. Abhinavagupta expands on the nature of 
tarka in a passage (TA 4, 8-16) which again asserts its superiority as 
the highest (wétamam) limb of Yoga, 


How, [someone might ask] could Consciousness which is [the supreme 
subject] which cognizes itself and which is, by its very own nature, 
composed of reflective cognition, how, we ask, could such a Consciousness 
itself become the object of such a cognition? Indeed, if there were to 
appear something of such a form, that [consciousness would, in fact, 
be] inert and unconscious. In response to such a query, and has been 
already explained (TA 2, 8), it is said: the Consciousness of the Self 
is, by its very own nature, completely full. Moreover, there is nothing 
whatsoever either to be added or to be taken away from it. However, 
as a result of his stainless and resplendent freedom, and because of 
his capacity to accomplish what may appear to be impossible, the 
Supreme Lord [ J = the Supreme Light], skillfully plays at concealing 
his very own Self. Even if his essential nature is unconcealed, it is pre- 
cisely that activity of concealing himself—the play of the All-Pervading 
Lord—that is [what is known as] Maya. It is from that [i.e., Maya, 
that there arise] the divisions and differentiations that pervade all activ- 
ities. Thus, the way that the Great Lord manifests his appearance is 
what is called ‘duality.? Then, what is known as reflexive cognition 
( paramarsa) is precisely the abandoning or discarding of such a dual- 
ity. The wise ones sever the very root of the tree of evil differentiations 
with the highly sharpened axe of perfected reasoning (larka). ‘This is 
certain. The awakened ones call this [perfected reasoning] bhavana or 
meditative realization. It is [one could say] the very cow [that fulfills] 
all desires. Such meditative realization (bhavana) suddenly causes the 
ultimate reality to burst clearly into view, [this reality which is] beyond 
all of our imaginings, surpassing our very heart’s desire. As it is taught 
in the Ancient Treatise, [the Malini-vyayottara-tantra| where it says, ‘Tarka 
or perfected reasoning is the highest among the limbs of Yoga. All 
efforts in its application and practice are praised, for it permits one 
to discern what is to be avoided (and what is to be adhered to).’!° 


‘6 TA 4, 8-15: 
8 nanu samvitparamrastri paramarsamayi svatah 
paramrsya katham tatharipyasrstau tu sa jada 


9 ucyate svatmasamvittih svabhavadeva nirbhara 
nasyamapasyam nadheyam kimcidityuditam pura 
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The Lord’s divine sport gives rise to duality and the concealing of 
the great Self, the light of supreme consciousness. ‘This ‘impossible’ 
action is the result of the Lord’s freedom and his desire to play in 
the fields of differentiation and diversity and is called ‘Maya.’ Then, 
by the process of pardmarsa, reflexive cognition, such duality can be 
discarded. It is this which is achieved by tarka. Abhinavagupta tells 
us that ¢arka is linked to bhavand, the meditative realization that brings 
about the abandonment of differentiated states of awareness and per- 
mits access to the experience of the ultimate reality which bhdvana 
‘suddenly causes to burst clearly into view.’ As he says (TA 1, 156), 


For what is known as ‘liberation’ (moksa) is really nothing other than 
the revelatory arising of our true essence. And, in turn, that essence 
is itself nothing other than the consciousness of the Self, nothing else.'” 


Thus, there is something that needs to be seen, realized, brought 
into view, understood, clarified, cognized, and in many ways per- 
ceived by the mind of the practitioner. All efforts are thus to be 
directed to tarka, the ultimate limb of Yoga, which will sever the 
‘very root of the tree of evil differentiations’ and bring about this 
liberative vision and revelatory knowledge. 


Vikalpa and Two Kinds of Ignorance and Knowledge 


In the theoretical elaboration of this system, the ‘tree of evil differen- 
tiations’ here mentioned by Abhinavagupta comprises the experience 


O km tu durghatakaritvatsvacchandyannirmaladasau 
svatmapracchadanakridapanditah paramesvarah 


1 anavrtte svariipe’pi yadatmacchadanam vibhoh 
salva maya yato bheda etavanvisvavrttikah 


2 tathabhasanamevasya dvaitamuktam mahesituh 
taddvayapasanenayam paramarso ‘bhidhiyate 


3. durbhedapadapasyasya mtilam krntanti kovidah 
dharariidhena sattarkakuthareneti niscayah 


4 tamenam bhavanamahuh sarvakamadugham budhah 
sphutayedvastu yapetam manorathapadadapi 


5 Sripurvasastre tatproktam tarko yogangamuttamam 
heyadyalocanattasmattatra yatnah prasasyate 


'" TA 1, 156: 


mokso hi nama naivanyah svaripaprathanam hi sah 
svaripam catmanah samvinnanyattatra tu yah punah 
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of the manifest realms of duality, diversity and differentiation, all of 
which are related directly to the important concept of vzkalpa. In the 
TA, a sustained discussion of vikalpa takes place (TA 1. 32-42; 
1. 47-51) in the midst of a complicated argument about the nature 
of two kinds of ignorance and two kinds of knowledge. The argument 
expounded in the following passage brings the central liberative role 
of tarka and of ‘intellectual knowledge’ yet more clearly into view. 


Thus, ignorance is the display or the unfolding of duality, which, 
because of its unconsciousness or emptiness, is regarded as bondage. 
For that reason, it is to be completely cut off. This is what 1s indi- 
cated by the [possible second] different [reading of the second sitra 
as andanam bandhah.| [On the other hand], there is no such [separate] 
reality as the so-called ‘liberation’, either conscious or unconscious, 
beyond, simply, the Self which is completely free. Therefore, this term 
‘liberation’ should not be taken to designate any [separate] reality other 
than being a name [for the freedom of the Self] However, as the 
knowledge of the [various ascending or progressively more subtle] real- 
ity-levels [enfolded within and as] the knowable object (jreya-satattva) 
expands and unfurls more and more fully, it [yields] a higher and 
more subtle knowledge of it [the knowable object]. Thus and to that 
extent, [such a progressively deepened and refined knowledge] brings 
about the extinction of the various [levels of] transmigratory existence. 
‘T am unsoiled by passion, etc.,’ [says the Buddhist Yogacarin]. ‘I am 
the inner voidness,’ [says the Madhyamikan]. ‘I am not the performer 
of action,’ [says the Samkhyan]. Thus, whether separately or in com- 
bination [such different kinds of] knowledge and realization liberate 
only to a certain degree [but not entirely or completely]. Therefore, 
even though one may be liberated from such limiting distinctions 
(avaccheda) [which create bondage and ignorance as just described], one 
is still not [fully liberated] because there still remain other, limiting 
distinctions [in place to bind one]. Thus, the [truly] liberated one is 
one who has abandoned all such limiting distinctions. It is that knowl- 
edge of the true nature of the knowable object in its entirety, which 
is free from all limiting distinctions, and which does not permit any 
form of ignorance [about the knowable object] whatsoever to remain, 
which grants the true condition of ultimate liberation (satyamuktc). 
Moreover, in the teachings of Siva, both ignorance and knowledge, as 
referred to [above], may each be considered and understood under 
two aspects, namely, the aspect ‘related to consciousness’ or ‘spiritual’ 
(paurusa) and the ‘mental’ or ‘intellectual’ (bauddha). The ignorance 
related to the ‘contentless consciousness’ or ‘spirit’ is called the ‘mala 
or the fundamental, limiting impurity. Though it is born from that 
[spirit or consciousness], nevertheless it functions as a veil which con- 
ceals our own essential Siva-ness, which is a fullness of consciousness 
and action. Thus, [‘spiritual’ ignorance] gives rise to a contracted 
knowing and action appropriate to the pasu or bound, transmigratory 
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individual. Such an ignorance is non-conceptual (avzkalpita), and it is 
not connected to the actual functioning of the intellect or the mind 
because [within it all of the mind’s ordinary functions] such as deter- 
mination or apprehension are absent. ‘I know this thus.’ When there 
arises in the mind such a determinate notion, caused by the reflection 
[of the light of absolute consciousness] as it arises within the limited 
individual self, confounded by the six limiting sheaths, then such a 
knowledge is [actually] called [intellectual] ‘ignorance.’ Intellectual igno- 
rance and spiritual ignorance mutually feed and reinforce one another. 
When the latent karmic traces (samskara) of the bound soul diminish, 
and as a result of an abiding in the attainment of the supreme state, 
the spiritual knowledge (vyiiaénam paurusam) which then blossoms is beyond 
all limiting and dualizing verbal conceptualization (nrvikalpakam). That 
knowledge which abides in harmonious adjustment (aucttya) with the 
knowledge of the Self—which is itself non-conceptual and fully unfolded— 
that is the [true] intellectual knowledge. As in the previous case, these 
two kinds of knowledge mutually feed and nourish one another.'® 


TA 1, 30-42: 
30 = dvaitapratha tadajianam tucchatvadbandha ucyate 
tata eva samucchedyamityavrttya nirupitam 


31 svatantratmatiriktastu tuccho ‘tuccho ‘pi kascana 
na mokso nama tannasya prthannamapi grhyate 

32. yattu jiieyasatattvasya purnapurnaprathatmakam 
taduttarottaram jfianam tattatsamsarasantidam 

33 ragadyakaluso ‘smyantahstinyo ‘ham kartrtoyhitah 
ittham samasavyasabhyam jianam muficati tavatah 

34 tasmanmukto ‘pyavacchedadavacchedantarasthiteh 
amukta eva muktastu sarvavacchedavarjitah 

35 -yattu jfieyasatattvasya jfianam sarvatmanojjhitam 
avacchedairna tatkutrapyajfiianam satyamuktidam 

36 = janajfianasvaripam yaduktam pratyekamapyadah 
dvidha paurusabauddhatvabhidoktam Sivasasane 

37 tatra pumso yadajianam malakhyam tajjamapyatha 
svapurnacitkriyartpasivatavaranatmakam 

38a samkocidrkkriyaripam tatpasoravikalpitam 

38b tadajianam na buddhyamso ‘dhyavasayadyabhavatah 

39  ahamitthamidam vedmityevamadhyavasayini 
satkaficukabilanttthapratibimbanato yada 

40  dhirjayate tada tadrgjfianamajfanasabditam 
bauddham tasya ca tatpaumsnam posaniyam ca postrcea 

41  ksine tu pasusamskare pumsah praptaparasthiteh 
vikasvaram tadvyfianam paurusam nirvikalpakam 

42 vikasvaravikalpatmajfianaucityena yavasa 
tadbauddham yasya tatpaumsnam pragvatposyam ca postr ca 
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With regard to the attainment of intellectual knowledge (bauddha-vinana), 
the nature of which is a determinate ascertainment [as has just been 
described], what is primary is the [study of the] sastra alone, as [it 1s 
only in the sa@stra| that the true nature of what is to be known [or: of 
the truth of the knowable object (jreya-tattva)] 1s expounded. Even if 
the inner ignorance, spiritual in nature, were to have vanished or been 
destroyed by the rituals of initiation [into the Saiva fold], [neverthe- 
less] because of the persistence of intellectual ignorance, dualizing and 
limited conceptualization (vkalpa) would continue to arise [in the mind]. 
Thus, [even after having received initiation], as a long as the body 
continues to exist [there persists the erroneous attribution] of the true 
nature of the Self to the limited intellect. But not [once the body has 
ceased] after death, for then there is liberation brought about by the 
coming to an end of the spiritual ignorance. Alternatively, however, 
when intellectual ignorance ceases, as a result of the uprooting of the 
limited conceptualizing (ukalpa), moksa [or liberation in this very life] 
is certainly attained. This is what is taught by the Lord in the ven- 
erable Msatana: ‘But one whose mind remains linked or yoked to lim- 
ited conceptualization (vikalpa) will attain Siva [only] after the death of 
the body. But another [whose mind is free from limited conceptual- 
ization attains it] now [even as the body continues to exist.]’ And, 
here what is most important [in this distinction between these two 
kinds of liberative attainment is the study of the] sastra [which grants 
the intellectual knowledge].'° 


In this complex and very rich set of statements, Abhinavagupta 
describes the systematic process of the attainment of levels of higher 
and higher (uttarottara) knowledge of the ultimate consciousness as the 
various limiting distinctions (avaccheda) about the Self are progres- 
sively removed. Though the practices enjoined in various schools and 
systems may assist their practitioners in removing such limiting dis- 
tinctions to a certain degree, only the one who has succeeded in 


9 TA 1, 47-51: 

47 tathavidhavasayatmabauddhavyfianasampade 
§astrameva pradhanam yajjfeyatattvapradarsakam 

48  diksaya galite’pyantarajfiane paurusatmani 
dhigatasayanivrttatvadvikalpo’pi hi sambhavet 

49 dehasadbhavaparyantamatmabhavo yato dhiyi 
dehante ‘pi na moksah syatpaurusajfianahanitah 

50 bauddhajfiananivrttau tu vikalponmilanaddhrivam 
tadaiva moksa ityuktam dhatra srimannisatane 

51. vikalpayuktacittastu pindapatacchivam vrajet 
itarastu tadaiveti sastrasyatra pradhanatah 
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removing all such limiting distinctions can be said to be truly liber- 
ated. ‘This he equates with the complete knowledge of the true nature 
of the knowable object (jieya). The fully liberated and realized prac- 
titioner attains the capacity to have complete (pina) knowledge of 
the object of knowledge, rather than partial or incomplete knowl- 
edge. Thus, Abhinavagupta is declaring his fundamental epistemo- 
logical assumptions: depending on the condition of the knower, 
knowledge can be either binding or liberating. Ignorance is the con- 
dition in which there is both an absence of complete knowledge of 
the Self as the true identity, and also of the unbounded conscious- 
ness that resides hidden as the deepest and true reality of the known 
object of perception. This incomplete knowledge is binding in its 
nature precisely because of its incompleteness. Freedom, which as 
we have seen is the intrinsic and most important characteristic of 
Siva, of the absolute consciousness, is to be recovered existentially, 
experientially, mystically by means of knowledge. In other words, 
the existential dilemma of bondage and transmigration can only be 
solved, says Abhinavagupta, by a powerful form of knowledge that 
combines elements of what we could call sensory or perceptual knowl- 
edge with a deeply intellectual kind of knowing. 

Abhinavagupta is here involved in the elaboration of a liberative 
program of cultivating mystical awareness and penetrative knowl- 
edge, the progressive refinement of vision, which will ultimately cul- 
minate in a series of gradated insights into the nature of Siva, 
recognitions about the nature of God or Ultimacy. Thus, though he 
is well familiar, as we have just seen, with the states of isolative, 
nihilative or extinctional samadhi as part of the journey of Yoga, and 
though his program certainly includes their cultivation and attain- 
ment, he is ultimately opposed to a formulation of a liberative ‘Tantric 
path that is defined solely in terms of the introversive extinction of 
all mental activity, all insight, or all knowledge. 

In order to further clarify his position, Abhmnavagupta takes recourse 
to a traditional understanding that categorizes ignorance and knowl- 
edge according to a two-fold typology: paurusa or ‘relating to con- 
sciousness’ and bauddha or ‘relating to the intellect’. Thus, this results 
in four kinds of interrelated epistemological conditions: intellectual 
ignorance, spiritual ignorance, intellectual knowledge, and spiritual 
knowledge. 

Intellectual ignorance (bauddha qjiana) is the ordinary unenlight- 
ened state of partial and incomplete knowledge. As Abhinavagupta 
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here presents it, it is the limited knowledge that is ordinarily avail- 
able of the world, as the reality of the perceived or conceived object 
of perception or conception is incompletely or only superficially dis- 
closed or revealed to the mind. 

Spiritual ignorance (paurusa gfdna) is of the nature of the mala, 
the fundamental limiting impurity, the so-called dnavamala or root 
impurity. ‘This is not a substance or object, but is rather of the nature 
of a contracted awareness, held in place by Siva’s will to contract 
the infinite consciousness into the form of a limited experiencer, 
knower, and agent. 

Spiritual ignorance is understood to be removed by the initiation. 
However, its counterpart form of spiritual knowledge (paurusa jana), 
was not usually understood to be revealed until the death of the 
body. For in the ordinary Saiva traditions, initiation was not thought 
to precipitate any form of revelatory, mystical, or extraordinary knowl- 
edge. Moreover, even when initiation had been received and the 
spiritual ignorance had been removed, intellectual ignorance could 
still persist. Its removal, therefore, was to be occasioned by the sys- 
tematic consideration of the statements made by Siva in the revealed 
scriptures, the sdastra. Intellectual knowledge (bauddha jrana), then, 1s 
the attainment of the suddhavidya: the pure knowledge, the purified 
wisdom, the pure liberative insight. When the unfolding of intellec- 
tual knowledge was completed on the basis of a preceding reception 
of initiation (the sime qua non and basic prerequisite for all that is to 
be carried out in the Tantric curriculum and spiritual agenda of 
these two texts), it was then thought capable of bringing about jivan- 
mukti, liberation in this very life. Abhinavagupta thus seeks to make 
room in his soteriological system particularly for the illuminated intel- 
lectual knowledge which abides in harmonious adjustment and con- 
formity (aucitya)”’ to the great and mysterious absolute, which is both 
utterly beyond conceptualization in its own nature, and yet which 
here, at least in Abhinavagupta’s complex treatment of the matter, 
will still allow for a form of enlightened conceptualization of it. 

This is a crucial point with regard to the particular formulation 
of the Yoga of Tantrism that Abhinavagupta is here elaborating. 
For, while the common core of Saiva traditions were content to 


” See TA 1, 42. 
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aspire to a liberation that was attainable only after death, the focus 
of Abhinavagupta’s system is on those extraordinarily graced prac- 
titioners, yogic virtuosi, who could actually achieve such a liberation 
in this very life. Its nature is such that the mind, though no longer 
limited by superficial or unrefined vkalpa [divisive or limiting con- 
ceptualizations] is still ‘intellectually’ active and capable of involving 
the senses and the faculty of perfected reason in an extroversive 
process of complete penetrative knowledge of the object of knowl- 
edge. Thus, the full disclosure of the reality of the known object 
(jneya) is attained through a condition of unconstrained vision, knowl- 
edge, experience and realization in which every object of perception 
is seen as only Siva, only the absolute consciousness. Such an extra- 
ordinary state of vision and knowledge, fully achieved and finally 
stabilized, is what Abhinavagupta terms the ’intellectual knowledge’. 


Upaya: Liberatwe ‘Method’ in Four Differential Modes 


In order to further understand the context within which these long 
statements are made, we touch briefly on Abhinavagupta’s theory of 
upaya, liberative method or yogic means. In Abhinavagupta’s for- 
mulation of the Yoga of Saivism, the various kinds of samdvega, the 
various modes in which the upsurge of liberative grace and of the 
potency of the absolute consciousness arises within individual prac- 
titioners, forms a central component of the overall theoretical map 
of the yogic journey. For Abhinavagupta, the definitive classification 
is to be found in the Mdalini-vyayottara-tantra where there are several 
varieties or degrees of intensity of such samdvesa.?! The four different 
levels of yogic method or means, updya, for attaining the supreme 
consciousness are thus arranged in terms of these forms of samdvesa. 

At the end of First Ahnika of the Tantrasara (TS), Abhinavagupta 
lays out the theory of upaya to be addressed in detail in the first five 
chapters of this text (and importantly also in the first five chapters 
of the Tantraloka), 


It is this very light of consciousness [so composed as has just been 
described] which, as a result of its utterly unrestricted freedom, causes 


2! See MVUT, Chapter 2. 
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itself to appear contracted. Having done so, it is then termed the 
‘atomic’ or limited, contracted, transmigratory self (anu). And by its 
very quality of freedom, it reveals or causes itself to be illuminated 
once again, and there appears resplendently as Siva, as the unlimited 
and undivided light. In this regard [with respect to this very process 
of self-illumination or self-revelation just described] by the very force 
of his own freedom, he can illuminate himself either without any means 
whatsoever, or by accompanying means. With regard only to the case 
when he is employing accompanying means, then either will, knowl- 
edge, or action constitute the means. Thus, there are three different 
varieties of illuminative immersion in the absolute (samdvesa), [techni- 
cally known as] the Sambhava (‘related to Sambhu or Siva’); Sakta 
(‘related to the Sakti or divine power’); or Anava (‘related to the lim- 
ited Self?) [means]. It is precisely these fourfold modes [of means to 
the illuminative knowledge and immersion into the absolute light of 
consciousness] that are here to be taught and expounded in [ proper] 
sequence.” 


This passage outlines the argument that underpins Abhinavagupta’s 
consideration of Yogic method. In the cosmic sense, it is Siva alone 
who freely chooses bondage and the subjection to the limited state 
of the transmigratory entity known as the anu, the limited self. ‘Then, 
out of his own freedom, Siva chooses to liberate such limited selves 
by granting them his grace through the descent of the Sakti (saktipata). 
The reception of this grace causes samdvesa, quite literally the taking 
possession of Siva by the limited self. Nevertheless, though the pri- 
mordial act of granting grace is identical in every case, the experi- 
ences of those who receive it vary. Samdvesa spiritually imprints the 
one who receives it with the mark or seal (mudr@) of Siva’s libera- 
tive grace, which impels the unfolding of various kinds of liberative 
method or upaya. These range from the so-called Anava or minute 
or limited, to the Sakta or empowered, to the Sambhava or supreme. 
As Abhinavagupta tells us each of these is dominated by a particu- 
lar Sakti or potency of the Lord: the Apava by the kriyd-sakti or 
potency of action; the Sakta by the jadna-sakti or potency of knowl- 
edge; and the Sambhava by the iccha-Sakti or potency of will. Thus, 


* Tantrasara end of Ahnika 1: sa eva svatantryat 4tmanam samkucitam avabhasayan 
anuriti ucyate | punarapi ca svatmanam svatantrataya prakasayati, yena anavacchin- 
naprakasasivartipatayaiva prakasate | tatrapi svatantryavasat [KSTS page 7] anupaya- 
meva svatmanam prakasayati sopayam va, sopayatve ’pi iccha va jhanam va kriya 
va abhyupaya iti traividhyam sambhavasaktanavabhedena samaveSasya, tatra caturvid- 
hamapi etad ripam kramena atra upadisyate | 
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this updaya classificatory scheme becomes a way of gathering and orga- 
nizing under a single hermeneutical ‘umbrella’ many different levels 
and kinds of yogic and liberative practice. Indeed, the scheme of the 
four updya-s allows for the gathering and unifying of what, at least 
to our eyes, might appear to be quite different and even contradic- 
tory forms of yogic practice. 

As Abhinavagupta tells us, Siva can restore himself to himself either 
without any form of apparent Yogic method, or with accompany- 
ing methods. Aspirants who are liberated without any accompany- 
ing means are classified under the so-called Anupaya or non-method, 
or the method of no-practice. In what appear to be the most spir- 
itually prestigious and advanced forms of Tantric liberative practice 
and soteriological method articulated here by Abhinavagupta, there 
is the notable absence of the use or employment of any kind of 
yogic instrument or form of practice whatsoever. Liberation and illu- 
minative knowledge simply arise unbidden and bring freedom and 
knowledge without any form of application, method, or effort on the 
part of the one so graced. At the end of Tantrasdra Ahnika 2, he says, 


The one who firmly and intensely ‘discriminates’ in this way, always 
indeed [abides in the] immersion in the Supreme Lord [which takes 
place] without any occasioning means or methods whatsoever. And, 
for such a one, there is no need whatsoever for the restraints [of any 
practice], such as that of mantra, devotional rituals of pija, medita- 
tion, or the keeping of disciplinary rules, and so on.” 


Such a no-practice method consists, essentially, in an abiding and 
spontaneous awakening that takes place at the very summit of the 
mystical life where the ‘practice’ so to speak, involves abiding in sur- 
render to the Absolute, finally yielding the vestiges of any remain- 
ing limited individuality into and as the absolute consciousness. ‘The 


3 Tantrasara, Ahnika 2, KSTS pp. 8-9: ucyate—yo ’yam parameégvarah svaprakaéa- 
rapah svatma tatra kim upayena kriyate, na svaripalabho nityatvat, na jhaptih 
svayamprakasamanatvat, na avaranavigamah avaranasya kasyacidapi asambhavat, 
na tadanupraveSah anupravestuh vyatiriktasya abhavat | kascatra upayah tasyapi 
vyatiriktasya anupapatteh, tasmat samastamidamekam cinmatratattvam kalena akali- 
tam, desena aparicchinnam, [KSTS page 9] upadhibhiramlanam, akrtibhiraniyantritam, 
sabdairasamdistam, pramanairaprapaticitam, kaladeh pramanaparyantasya sveccha- 
yaiva svarupalabhanimittam ca, svatantram anandaghanam tattvam, tadeva ca aham 
tatraiva antarmayl visvam pratibimbitam evam drdham vivificanasya sasvadeva 
paramesvarah samaveso nirupayaka eva, tasya ca na mantra-puja-dhyana-carya- 
diniyantrana kacit | 
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Anupaya is the purest expression of Siva’s most potent freedom and 
its consequences. It shows his capacity instantaneously to reveal him- 
self and to grant liberation in such a way that (at least apparently) 
no form of effortful practice or disciplinary application is necessary 
on the part of the one so graced. Instead, freedom, whole, complete 
and entire, arises from the depths of consciousness and asserts itself 
definitively and with no impediments thus completely liberating its 
recipient. Here, the need for yogic practice strategically and effortfully 
engaged, for method conscientiously applied, for technique with regard 
to mantra, mudra, and breath have all been transcended and obvi- 
ated in the spontaneous arising of a fully stabilized condition of illu- 
minative awareness. 

When this is the highest ideal of liberative ‘method’ of Saiva 
Tantra, it is not surprising that, as we have seen, Abhinavagupta 
would take a dim view of the many practices, disciplines, restraints, 
techniques, and other effortful applications of yogic method as out- 
lined and enjoined by his Patafijala predecessors. 

Similarly, at the conclusion of his description of the Sambhavopaya 
Abhinavagupta again insists that the use of strategically engaged prac- 
tice of mantra and other forms of yogic and ritual practice are also 
absent in the practice of this particular updya as well (TA 3, 268-271), 


He to whom this universe, the entirety of all existing and manifested 
things, appears as a reflection (pratibimba) in his very own conscious- 
ness, he is truly the Universal Lord. He whose cognition (paramarsa) is 
characterized by an eternally arising and undifferentiated (avikalpa) 
[capacity to see and know all things] in this way within himself, he 
alone [may be said to be] ‘sealed’ (mudritah) or marked or appropri- 
ately destined for the way or method of Sambhu. Such a cognition of 
the perfectly full I consciousness has been discussed by us; here all 
other [ practices or effortful yogic methods or disciplines such as] the 
use of mantra, the application of mudra, rituals, worship, and the like 
have no place whatsoever. The one who again and again resorts to 
the undifferentiated absorption (samdvesa nirvikalpam) attains the condi- 
tion of Bhairava which, by another name, is known as liberation while 
still alive.** 


* TA 3, 268-271: 
268 — samvidatmani visvo ‘yam bhavavargah prapaficavan 
pratibimbataya bhati yasya visvesvaro hi sah 
269 = evamatmani yasyeddrgavikalpah sadodayah 
paramarsah sa evasau sambhavopayamudritah 
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However, Abhinavagupta emphasizes that the Saémbhavopaya (and even 
more so the Anupdya) is limited to a very few aspirants, (TA 3, 
288-290a), 


Only some [aspirants intensely] purified by the [grace of] the Supreme 
Lord proceed with confidence on this highest of methods which abounds 
in the nonduality of Sambhu. Baths, observances of religious vows, the 
purification of the body, meditative fixation, the use of mantras, the 
articulation of various paths, sacrificial rituals, oblations, japa recita- 
tions, meditative absorption and whatsoever other such differentiated 
methods can be conceived do not properly belong here [in the Saémbha- 


vopaya.|”° 


This highest of the three actual methods corresponds only to those 
aspirants who have received a very high degree of intensity of saktepata 
and who can work entirely with the subtlest energies of the will or 
subtle intentionality (¢cch@) in order to see the entirety of existing 
things as a reflection within their very own consciousness. Here there 
is no need for refinement or purification, no need for strenuous 
restraints or explicit forms of discipline, external practice, or per- 
formative methods. Rather, the direct vision of the totality of the 
cosmos appears as a reflection (pratzbimba) in the practitioner’s aware- 
ness. Such a cognition (pardmarsa) is here characterized as free or 
devoid of conceptualization (avikalpa) as a result of an immersive pos- 
session (samdvesa nivikalpa) by the supreme consciousness that 1s utterly 
undifferentiated and beyond all forms of limiting conceptualization. 
For those not so graced, there are two next two updaya-s. 


270 purnahantaparamarso yo ‘syayam pravivecitah 
mantramudrakriyopasastadanya natra kascana 

271 ~bhayobhiyah samavesam nirvikalpamimam sritah 

- abhyeti bhairavibhavam jivanmuktyaparabhidham 
® TA 3, 288-290a: 

288  tadasminparamopaye sambhavadvaitasalini 
ke’pyeva yanti visvasam pasmesena bhavitah 

289  snanam vratam dehasuddhirdharana mantrayojana 
adhvaklrptiryagaviddhirhomajapyasamadhayah 

290a_ ityadikalpana kapi natra bhedena yujyate 
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Vikalpa-Samskara: The Refinement of Mental States 


In the exposition of fundamental elements of the Saktopaya and the 
Anavopaya, Abhinavagupta repeatedly uses the Sanskrit compound 
expression ‘vikalpa-samskara’, (roughly ‘the refinement or purification 
of conceptual, diversified states of awareness’)”® in order to articu- 
late the ‘theory of the practice’ of the Saiva soteriology set out under 
the rubric of these two forms of method.’’ In a previous passage 
(examined above at p. 195), Abhinavagupta has quoted favorably 
from early agamic texts that recommends the potency of the tran- 
scendence of vikalpa.*® The passage says, 


This is what is taught by the Lord in the venerable Msatana: ‘But one 
whose mind remains linked or yoked to limited conceptualization (vikalpa) 
will attain Siva [only] after the death of the body. But another [whose 
mind is free from limited conceptualization attains it] now [even as 
the body continues to exist.]’ And, here what is most important [in 
this distinction between these two kinds of liberative attainment is the 
study of the] sastra [which grants the intellectual knowledge]. 


This passage draws a quite explicit and sharp contrast between vekalpa 
and its transcendence. However, even as Abhinavagupta quotes this 
strictly binary prescription with approbation, elsewhere he will also 
be intent on nuancing this distinction. This he will do in order to 


°° Tt occurs in several variants as well, e.g., TS, p. 21: vikalpam kramena samskurute. 

*7 Tt is important to note, first of all, that the terms vikalpa and samskara are both 
here being used with a different set of connotations than those which attach them- 
selves to these same terms in the earlier literature of classical Yoga. In Yoga-siitra 
1. 6, vekalpa is counted as one of the five forms of vrtti, and defined as (YS 1. 9) 
Sabdghandnupati vastusiinyah vikalpah. It appears that in the Yoga-sitra, vikalpa refers 
fairly strictly to the notion of images or thoughts conjured up by words but which 
have no substantial reality ‘behind’ them. The notion of samskara in the Yoga-siitra 
has complicated meanings (3. 9-10) related to notions of residual impressions of 
past actions captured and held as subtle traces in the deepest layers of awareness. 
It is important to note that Abhinavagupta’s usage of the notion of samskara here 
clearly and consciously carries overtones of alchemy. For more on the alchemical 
operations known as ‘samskdras’ see David G. White, The Alchemical Body: Siddha 
Traditions in Medieval India (Chicago: University of Chicago Pres, 1996), pp. 265 ff. 

°° See TA 1, 50-51. 

° TA 1, 50-51: 


50 bauddhajfananivrttau tu vikalponmilanaddhrivam 
tadaiva moksa ityuktam dhatra srimannisatane 

51 vikalpayuktacittastu pindapatacchivam vrajet 
itarastu tadaiveti sastrasyatra pradhanatah 
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allow for a slightly different yogic prescription in the context of these 
two updya-s: not the utter transcendence of vkalpa, but its transfor- 
mation into what his commentator Jayaratha will call the suddhavtkalpa, 
the purified conceptualization, and what might be referred to as the 
achieved results of ¢arka in the purified wisdom, the suddhavidya.*° 

The explication of the sa@ktopaya (in Ahnika Four of both the TA 
and 7.$) gives Abhinavagupta an occasion to nuance the place and 
purpose of vikalpa, and he does so by a detailed explanation of the 
concept of vikalpa-samskara. What we see here is a kind of theoreti- 
cal ‘x-ray’ of those forms of practice that, rather than seeking the 
immediate extinction of vikalpa, attempt rather to set in motion a 
process (whether gradual or rapid, whether spontaneous or resulting 
from effortful and strategic application will depend on the context, 
as we will see) of the refinement, purification, and expansion of men- 
tal states as a path to the attaimment of what lies beyond all such 
conceptuality. 

The notion of vkalpa is a complex one with numerous denota- 
tions and connotations both within this tradition and in the larger 
ambit of Indian philosophical and theological formulations. Here, 
vikalpa seems to mean not just dualizing forms of conceptual thought 
expressed verbally. It also seems to mean something like entire states 
of mind or states of awareness comprised holistically. In this textual 
environment, vikalpa often seems closer in meaning to Patafyali’s 
notion of vrtti rather than to the specific idea of vikalpa as elaborated 
in the Yoga-siitra and its commentaries. The notion of samskdra 1s 
here understood as a kind of purificatory working, in the same sense 
that metals or minerals are ‘worked’ in order to be refined. Thus, 
vikalpa-samskara alludes to the process of refinement, purification, 
clarification, sharpening, and expansion of such mental states or states 
of awareness. By means of vikalpa-samskara the fundamental consti- 
tutive and even axiomatic presuppositions or ‘holdings’ of the yogin’s 
mind are systematically transformed and refined. There appear to 
be two purposes here: to allow the mind to enter into states of aware- 
ness in which its fundamentally flawed and limited presuppositional 
understandings are expanded, illuminated, and refined to a very great 
degree. Simultaneously, the ‘working’ or refinement of the vekalpa-s 


© See Jayaratha’s commentary on TA 1, 24, KSTS edition, vol. 1, p. 57: tasya 
ca Suddhavikalpatmatve ‘pi. 
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is meant to allow access to that which is avkalpa, beyond all such 
even highly refined or subtle yet still finally limiting states of thought 
and awareness. The following passage (TA 4, 2-7) offers a significant 
and detailed explanation, 


The one who wishes to penetrate into that realm of the divine nature 
of the supreme Lord (which has just been described in the previous 
chapter), should quickly and expeditiously carry out the purification of 
thought and the refinement of mental states (vikalpa-samskara). One such 
refined or purified mental state produces another which is refined by 
itself, and then another similar to it, and then even another, and then 
yet another mental state similar to it in its very nature. Thus, by 
degrees and through a succession of four different mental states, thought 
is gradually purified and refined, beginning with an unclear and con- 
tracted state, moving then to a state that is about to become clear, 
then to one that is yet clearer, and then to one that is blossomed and 
fully expanded into clarity. Then, an even clearer and more expanded 
state of the mind ensues, until in the end thought becomes clearest, 
most refined, and most fully expanded. In each of these states of the 
mind, beginning with the first and least clear, there are intermediate 
levels. Then, because of this progressive refinement of thought, con- 
sciousness which has thus been fortified by this extremely clear, refined, 
and noble state of thought finally enters into the stainless condition 
that lies beyond all such differentiated states of mind and thought. 
And, as a result, for those who practice and meditate in this way with 
self-reflexivity (vmrsatam) the splendorous fire of Bhairava, whose very 
nature is this transcendent consciousness, reveals itself in its highest 
degree of clarity, expansion, and unfolding.*! 


The sequence described here moves from those states of mind or 
awareness that are asphuta: contracted and unclear; to the sphutata- 
bhavi: a state of awareness or thought that is about to become clear; 


31 TA 4, 2-7: 


2 anantarahnikokto ‘smin svabhave parameésvare 
praviviksurvikalpasya kuryatsamskaramafijasa 

3. vikalpah samskrtah stitte vikalpam svatmasamskrtam 
svatulyam so ‘pi so ‘pyanyam so ‘pyanyam sadrsatmakam 

4 catursveva vikalpesu yah samskarah kramadasau 
asphutah sphutatabhavi prasphutansphutitatmakah 

5 tatah sphutataro yavadante sphutatamo bhavet 
asphutadau vikalpe ca bhedo’pyastyantaralikah 

6  tatah sphutatamodaratadripyaparivrmhita 
samvidabhyeti vimalamavikalpasvaripatam 

7 atasca bhairaviyam yattejah samvitsvabhavakam 
bhiryo bhtryo vimrsatam jayate tatsphutatmata 
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to the prasphuta: to a yet clearer state; to the sphufita: one that has 
expanded into clarity. It continues then with the sphutatara: the yet 
clearer state of awareness; and finally, the sphutatama: the clearest 
state of awareness. Here thought has expanded, it has been refined 
and clarified and unfolded and the mind stands in a state of expan- 
sion. Abhinavagupta further states that there are numerous inter- 
mediate phases in between each of these many states of the progressive 
clarification and refinement of awareness. It is from here that the 
movement both to an illuminated and completely clarified state of 
awareness in which the mind somehow holds and reflects and con- 
tains the light of consciousness as well as a movement entirely out 
of the domain of walpa can take place and the mysterious traverse 
into the transcendence of the avikalpa occurs. 

Thus, the description of vikalpa-samskara reveals the sequence of 
liberative attaimments that, beginning with contracted, unclear, and 
limited states of awareness and thought (asphuta), lead progressively 
and systematically toward the liberative attainment of both the most 
clear, expanded, and refined level of thought, and from that thresh- 
old into the transcendence finally of any form of vkalpa-constructed 
state of awareness in the attainment of the avikalpa. Though there 
are many other dimensions to the Saiva practices of meditative real- 
ization (bhdavana), this remarkable passage describes the great traverse 
of awareness as the very foundation of any and all such specific lib- 
erative practices. Beginning from whatever state and stage of aware- 
ness that the practitioner finds himself in, the movement is clear: 
awareness must be refined, clarified, expanded, made subtle and pro- 
found. And this process is a systematic one in which each such state 
gives rise to the next and the next until the very summit of aware- 
ness 1s both discovered and entered into. Because the saktopdya, the 
Empowered method which is here being described, is controlled or 
dominated by the potency of knowledge, the jiidna-sakt, it is not sur- 
prising that both the method of attammment and the summit state of 
mystical attainment thus reached are here parsed out in terms of 
forms of illuminated, refined, and subtle knowledge. 

As well, the description of vikalpa-samskara could be seen as offering 
a theoretical outline of what takes place in both the application of 
tarka, the attainment of perfected reasoning, and in the practice of 
bhavand, the process of meditative realization. ‘The clarifying and pen- 
etrating vision refines by stages until the true nature, the true essence 
of the perceived, conceived, or meditated object of knowledge 1s 
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brought completely into view. Here, finally, the clarified understanding 
of the ‘object of knowledge’ will grant the purified vikalpic wisdom, 
the suddhavidya. As well, it reveals the avikalpic reality of the tran- 
scendent, aconceptual, and infinite light of consciousness which 1s 
now seen, understood, and viewed as the very object of knowledge 
itself. Such a vision offers complete knowledge, the achieved intel- 
lectual knowledge which is such that the object of knowledge now 
translucently reveals itself as being composed of ultimacy, even in 
what might previously have been judged to be its most superficial, 
external, and gross levels of manifestation. 


Abhinavagupta makes a further clarification of the nature of vekalpa 
(TS Ahnika 4) in the following terms: 


When, in order to enter into the very form [of consciousness] which 
has just been described [in the previous chapter], one refines by degrees 
and gradually the state of the mind and thought, then one should 
employ the means (upayoga) of meditative realization (bhdvand) in its 
various successive levels of application, preceded by the teachings 
granted by the True Master (sadguru), the True Revealed Scripture 
(sadagama), and the True profound insight (sattarka) [into the nature of 
things as they are.] Consider the following: if living beings suppose 
themselves to be in a state or condition of bondage, such a supposi- 
tion on their parts arises entirely as a result of the force of a funda- 
mental thought or state of mind (vkalpa-balat) on their parts. Moreover, 
that very supposition [that they are bound] is itself the cause of their 
continued condition of transmigratory bondage. However, if an oppo- 
site mental state or thought arises, it can expel that thought or men- 
tal state which is the very cause of continued transmigration and it 
can thus be the cause of the arising of spiritual goodness. And such 
a thought or mental state is as follows: That which transcends the 
entirety of all of the principles (dattva) of reality whose nature is limited 
and bounded, from [the earth principle] up to the Siva principle, that 
is the Supreme Reality composed only of the unbounded and unlim- 
ited consciousness. That is the place where all things are established 
in their respective differences; that is the vital energy (gas) of all; by 
means of that everything breathes, and that alone I am (AHAM); 
because of that I transcend everything, and because of that I am 
everything.” 


* Tantrasara Ahnika 4, KSTS p. 21: tatra yada vikalpam kramena samskurute 
samanantaroktasvaripapravesaya, tada bhavanakramasya sattarkasadagamasadguri- 
padesapirvakasya asti upayogah | tathahi vikalpabalat eva jantavo baddham atmanam 
abhimanyante, sa abhimanah samsarapratibandhahetuh, atah pratidvandvirtipo vikalpa 
uditah samsarahetum vikalpam dalayati iti abhyudayahetuh | sa ca evam-ripah 
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The emphasis on vzkalpa here is striking. The practice at this level 
is clearly involved in the specificities of the vekalpa-samskara just 
described. Here Abhinavagupta adds additional details: beings are 
bound because they hold the wkalpa that they are bound. In order 
to remove this vkalpa, the yogin must entertain an opposite vikalpa. 
The method or way of knowledge here involves the attaining to and 
holding of this opposite vikalpa which is here described as the process 
of accessing and standing in identification with great AHAM, beyond 
all limited principles, the supreme reality composed only of con- 
sciousness, the place that holds together all different things, the vital 
energy of all, that which breathes everything. 


On Subtle Knowledge. The Dual Vikalpa 


In a further clarification, Abhinavagupta makes precise the twofold 
nature of vzkalpa: it is both constructive of intellectual ignorance, and 
the basis of the intellectual knowledge. He says, (TA 4, 109b—114a), 


Thus, in order to destroy the cognition or perception of duality, the 
Supreme Lord constantly abides directly cognizing his own stainless 
essential being. This cognition of his own true being can either take 
place completely without recourse to the senses and their correspond- 
ing objects (in which case there is the niwikalpa). Or, alternatively, it 
can take place in relation to them. In this latter case, (when his cog- 
nition of his own true being is accompanied by or dependent upon 
or in relation to the senses and their corresponding objects), then as 
a result of his own supreme freedom, there arises vekalpa (as differentiated 
states of thought and awareness.) [And that vzkalpa can be of two 
different sorts.] The vkalpa which is known as ‘nocturnal’, that is to say 
related to maya, of itself causes difference to appear in and as the stream 
of all existing things which clearly reveal themselves within the pure 
and free jewel of the Self. But when vikalpa manifests itself as the 
awareness, ‘All this am IT’, then the unitary field of the Self, heavy or 
laden with all existing things, then becomes the purified wisdom 
(suddhavidya). Such a vikalpa, consisting of the purified wisdom shining 
clearly is precisely what suppresses the (nocturnal, mayic) vekalpa which 
causes differentiation.” 


samastebhyah paricchinnasvabhavebhyah sivantebhyah tattvebhyo yat uttirmam 
aparichinnasamvinmatrartipam tadeva ca paramarthah, tat vastuvyavasthasthanam, 
tat visvasya ojah, tena praniti visvam, tadeva ca aham, ato visvottirno visvatma ca 
aham iti | 


3 TA 4, 109b-114a: 
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We see here the theme of the ambiguity and ambidextrousness of 
vikalpa. ‘The contrast could not here be more clear. While acknowl- 
edging the nivikalpa/vikalpa polarity, this passage adds a further dis- 
tinction: between the ‘nocturnal’ vikalpa which is productive of 
intellectual ignorance, and the vikalpa that consists of the purified 
wisdom which suppresses such intellectual ignorance. As he has made 
clear (in the passage quoted above from TA 1, 32 ff), intellectual 
ignorance is not suppressed or eliminated merely by the removal of 
the spiritual ignorance. For Abhinavagupta, the true illuminative 
knowledge does not arise when the root impurity or mala (the basis 
of the spiritual ignorance) is silently destroyed by initiation. Rather, 
it must be cultivated and made to arise as the expansive and illu- 
minative consequences of that destruction of the mala, the absence 
of which now permits in the practitioner’s mind a newly given capac- 
ity to know. 

Moreover, like all the other agents of the constriction of the great 
Self into the finiteness of the limited karmically bound awareness, 
the vikalpa itself must ultimately be seen to be composed of nothing 
other than Consciousness. To admit that it is ultimately or essen- 
tially made or composed of anything else is to fatally mar the fun- 
damental nondualism of Abhinavagupta’s theological system. However, 
if wkalpa is primarily seen here as both an agent and a consequence 
of limited, constrictive and unclear states of awareness, at the same 
time, Abhinavagupta makes a place for the notion of subtle, libera- 
tive knowledge that retains an intellectual character and which yet 
does not partake of the limiting nature of ordinary, ignorance-pro- 
ducing vekalpa-s. The theological dance here is to maintain both of 
these forms of vikalpa in their proper relation to each other. This 


109b evam dvaitaparamarsanasaya paramesvarah 


110 — kvacitsvabhavamamalamamrsannanisam sthitah 

yah svabhavaparamarsa indriyarthadyupayatah 

111 vinaiva tanmukho ‘nyo va svatantryattadvikalpanam 
tacca svacchasvatantratmaratnanirbhasini sphutam 


112. bhavaughe bhedasamdhatr svatmano naisamucyate 
tadeva tu samastarthanirbharatmaikagocaram 


113. Suddhavidyatmakam sarvamevedamahamityalam 
idam vikalpanam suddhavidyaripam sphutatmakam 


114a_pratihantiha maytyam vikalpam bhedabhavakam 
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might lead some to conclude that the kind of ‘knowledge’ that is at 
stake in the way of knowledge, the sa@ktopdya, is merely the ordinary 
intellectual knowledge of the constricted self. ‘To counteract such an 
error, which would reduce the salvific path of the Saivas to a merely 
intellectual discovery in the ordinary sense of the word, (in other 
words, that all that is at stake here is an ordinary form of intellec- 
tual realization), Abhinavagupta makes the precision that the way of 
knowledge is about subtle knowledge, or what is elsewhere known 
as the purified wisdom, the suddhavidya. As he says (in TA 1, 144), 


Moreover, the means of knowledge [the saktopaya] is not to be regarded 
as ignorance. Rather, [it is a method that consists of or employs] sub- 
tle knowledge. The highest [method, the saémbhavopaya, described in 
Ahnika 3] is composed of the will.** 


In other terms, one might say that the movement of the mind that 
is here being described is not horizontal: from a wrong thought about 
something to a right thought about it that is still held in a mind 
that is characterized by limited and constrictive ignorance. Rather, 
it is about a gross or superficial thought about something (about any- 
thing) held within the mind of the initiated practitioner whose root 
ignorance has silently been removed by initiation. By holding a 
thought in such a mind, and by allowing the progressive refinement, 
clarification, and subtilization of that thought to take place, it finally 
and ever more clearly yields the perception that the object in ques- 
tion is in fact nothing more than the great consciousness. ‘Thus, the 
nature of the suddhavidyad or of the refined vzkalpa that is in conso- 
nance (aucitya) with the great consciousness is that it allows that con- 
sciousness actively to both know and recognize itself within the domain 
of thought and knowledge, and not just within the transcendent 
domain of the silence of that ulttmacy. This is a fundamental and 
important shift in the Indian depiction of mystical states of salvific 
knowledge. 

Thus, this vertically penetrating form of knowledge, which moves 
through progressive layers of refinement to discover the true essence 
(svartipa) of consciousness as the essence of every perceived and know- 
able object, comes to be known as well as sattarka, the true reason. 


“TA 1, 144: 


jianasya capyupayo yo na tadajfianam ucyate 
jianam eva tu tad suksmam param tvicchatmakam matam 
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What is ordinarily known as ‘tarka in the philosophical schools of 
Indian logical disputation: reasoning, logical knowledge, intellectual 
speculation, involves what we have termed a kind of ‘horizontal’ con- 
frontation between so-called ‘false’ knowledge and ‘true’ knowledge, 
between ‘wrong’ views and ‘right’ views. Naturally, Abhinavagupta 
is well familiar with this and makes full use of what might be called 
an ‘ordinary’ tarka in his own argumentation with his philosophical 
opponents. But what is here being labelled as ‘tarka’ as the highest 
limb of Yoga, is not this sort of intellectually speculative, logically 
confutational form of knowledge. Rather, the deepest vzkalpa, the 
Suddhavidya or purified knowledge, which has sequentially entered into 
the object of knowledge so deeply that it has uncovered and brought 
to the light of both the senses and the mind the constitutive ulti- 
macy of consciousness of which it is finally composed, that is the sat- 
tarka that 1s so praised by Abhinavagupta, and which is highlighted 
by him as being the highest and most important limb of Yoga. 
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MEDITATING MANTRAS: MEANING AND 
VISUALIZATION IN TANTRIC LITERATURE 


Sthaneshwar Timalsina 


Abstract 


This essay explores the relationship between Tantric and Patafijalian 
Yoga systems, focusing upon the Mantra practice. Exploring the poly- 
valent nature of meaning in Tantric texts, this essay discusses the med- 
itative aspects of mantra-recitation, demonstrating the complex interplay 
of reflection with numerous visualizations. Two major aspects of mantra 
practice, the internalization of pranic forces while focusing upon different 
centers and reciting mantras, and the reflection upon multiple mean- 
ings, bring the Tantric concept of Mantra practice to the core of Yogic 
meditation. This essay centers upon the sixfold meaning of a mantra, 
recognized within the Sakta tradition as a process of identification of 
the practitioner with the deities, the mandala, and the cosmos. 


Inside the Mantras 


Yoga practices are seen as instrumental to attaining esoteric experi- 
ence in various spiritual traditions of classical India. A six-fold yoga 
system evolved in 'Tantras, paralleling the eightfold yoga system of 
Patafijali.’ While some streams of Tantric tradition hewed to the six- 
fold system, others, nonetheless, adopted the framework of Patafyali 
while modifying definitions of the eight limbs.’ The Kashmiri Tantric 
tradition developed a distinct variety of meditation, relying upon 
‘three means’ (updya-s), focusing on aspects of will, knowledge, and 


' The Saiva(-Sakta) Agamas, e.g., Mdlinivijayottaratantra (see chapter 2), the Vaisnava 
Agamas, e.g., Visnusamhita (see chapter 20, verses 57-58, 61-62, 68-72), the Buddhist 
Tantras, e.g., Guhyasamajatantra (Chapter 18, verse 140), all highlight the six-fold 
path of yoga. In this, yama, niyama and dsana are removed, and tarka or anusmrti are 
inserted as limbs of yoga. 

2 See Prapancasaratantra, chapter 19; Netratantra, chapter 8; Mrgendratantra, Yogapada, 
Mahakalasamhita, Guhyakalikhanda (pp. 300-325) for the eight limbs of Yoga in ‘Tantric 
literature. 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 213-235. 
©2005 Koninklijke Brill NV. Printed in the Netherlands. 
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action.’ All these methods found in Tantric literature include visu- 
alization of, and reflections upon the meaning of Mantras as a part 
of yoga.* In this essay, I will primarily focus upon Mantra-medita- 
tion found in the Sakta Tantras. 

Mantras play a significant role in both Vedic and Tantric tradi- 
tions. However, Tantrikas understand the recitation (japa) of mantras 
somewhat differently from their Vedic counterparts, whose primary 
concern is the accuracy of audible vocal expression.’ Seeing the audi- 
ble expression of mantra as a less powerful stage of practice, Tantrikas 
instead place primary focus on mantra repetition (japa) as an inner 
visualization informed by the semiotic insight revealed by the author- 
itative texts and teachers of the tradition. This joining of japa with 
meaning is one of the primary Tantric means by which the mind 
of the initiate attains the goal of yoga: to turn inward, away from 
the most extroverted form of common speech, and to rest in the 
true nature of consciousness. 

Recitation is considered the highest form of ritual in the Bhagavadsita 
(BG),° while Yogasiitra (YS) considers it to be nothing less than a 
means for self-realization. Even though the references in BG and YS 
support that japa and reflection coincide,’ it is not explicit whether 
YS originally defines japa as a practice that includes reflection upon 
the meaning of the mantra, or whether japa and reflection upon its 
meaning are two separate acts.® Nevertheless, these two appear 


* Based upon the Malinivijayottara framework, this threefold division of yogic meth- 
ods is common to the Tantraloka and Tantrasara of Abhinavagupta, and the Sivasit- 
travimarsint. of Ksemaraja. 

* The practice of mantras is generally considered as a form of yoga in the Saiva 
traditions (see Oberhammer 1989, 204—223). Some Tantras explicitly mention japa 
(recitation) as a limb of yoga (see Jayakhyasamhita 33.11; Mrgendragama, Yogapdda, 
verse 3). See Muller-Ortega 1992, 227-245 for the nature of mantra practice in 
Tantras, and Muller-Ortega 2002, 213-230 for a Kashmiri version of ‘Tantric med- 
itation. For a general introduction to mantras, see Alper 1989, 1-14, 249-294. For 
discussion of the notion of speech in Tantric tradition, see Padoux 1990 (specifically 
chapters 1, 3-5, and 7). 

° Siks@ texts on Sanskrit phonology deal solely with Vedic texts. The purpose of 
these texts is to teach the exact pronunciation of mantras, so that the Vedic ritual 
can culminate in its intended result. 

° Yaranam japaygtio ’smi, Bhagavadgita (BG) 10.25. 

7 A line in BG, om ity ekaksaram brahma vyaharan mam anusmaran, (BG 8.13) sup- 
ports that recitation of pranava and reflection upon the Lord coincide. ‘This is con- 
ceptually closer to tajapas tadarthabhavanam. YS 1.28. 

® In YS 1.28, the Vyasabhasya interprets mantra practice as having two separate 
actions, counting and reflecting upon its meaning: pranavam japatah pranavarthan ca 
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together in the same sitra in YS, sufficiently proximate to support 
the argument that these acts are performed together. YS interprets 
this reflection as upon the Lord (/svara).° It does not categorize japa, 
nor does it consider the multifold meanings of a mantra, and YS is 
further silent about the visualization of mandala-s and various cakra-s 
within the body while chanting mantras. Tantric texts, in contrast, 
are explicit: japa is identical with reflection upon the meaning of the 
mantra. ‘This understanding results in the practitioner’s identification 
with the deity in multiple iconic forms, the mandala, and the world, 
all recognized as the body of the practitioner. Thus, following ‘Tantric 
texts, recitation of a mantra is not merely counting beads, but merg- 
ing into divine consciousness that manifests in the form of the world, 
in the physical form of the practitioner himself, and in the form of 
the ritual-altar or mandala. 

Mantra practice rests upon two essential aspects: a) inward vocalic 
practice, moving from external utterance to inner feeling, and b) 
realization of its multiple meanings, requiring more and more com- 
plex visualizations. Sanskrit grammarians understand speech to com- 
prise multiple levels, from that which is uttered aloud to its most 
subtle form, identical with pure-awareness.'? Tantra elaborates on 
this concept and constructs a hierarchy of japa, with the audible 
recitation of mantra considered less potent and of a lower order than 
silently uttering and feeling the mantra inside, which may result in 
a state of peace or attainment of liberation. The fact that some 
Tantras relegate audible chanting to the performance of black magic 
suggests again that audible repetition is considered by ‘Tantrikas to 
be a lesser form of mantra practice. 


bhavayatah (having counted pranava and having reflected upon the meaning of pranava). 
Nonetheless, this stitra can also be interpreted as the second part of the stitra elab- 
orating upon the first, that is, recitation as a reflection upon the meaning of the 
mantra (pranava in this case). 

° The term fat in YS 1.28 refers to [svara, which in itself is a technical term 
referring to a particular purusa who is eternally free from klesa-s, karmavipaka, and 
asaya. 

'” Bhartrhari seems to have accepted only three levels of speech: pasyanti, mad- 
hyama, and vaikhart. The concept of pardpasyantt, however, appears to be contem- 
poraneous, as it appears in the Vrtti of Vakyapadiya. Somananda argues against this 
triadic nature of speech, in which pasyanti is posited the highest speech, sabda-brah- 
man. Later grammarians, such as Nagega, advocate four levels of speech, accepting 
para as the highest form. 
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Speech possesses four levels: para (transcendent), pasyanti (seeing), 
madhyama (internal verbalization expressed in the middle ground 
between outside and inside, and heard by the practitioner but not 
by others), and vaikhait (outer expression).'! The pard, or transcen- 
dent speech, 1s pure awareness in itself, and, since within this state 
the act of reflection or recitation cannot occur, japa 1s performed 
only in the three other stages. The three stages of recitation are also 
categorized as vdcika (uttered out), wpamsu (inner expression), and 
manasa (mental).'!? Long mantras as well as prayers are recommended 
for chanting aloud. This audible uttering calms the senses which are 
fully engaged outside enjoying external objects, and leads the mind 
to its true nature, consciousness-in-itself. 

While both Vedic and Tantric traditions view mantra as secret 
speech,'’ ‘Tantras understand mantra as having the nature of expan- 
sion and contraction, an experience that encapsulates all forms of 
imagination.'* In wbhava (expansion), the mantra is in its glory, of 
the nature of reflection in which all words, all thoughts, all imagi- 
nations are enveloped in an awareness that is identified as that expe- 
rience which permeates all instantaneous cognitions. The person who 


"' Yoginihrdaya (YH), the primary text being considered throughout this study, 
divides speech into four and equates it with four deities: Ambika, Vama, Jrestha, and 
Raudrt. YH 1.36-38. AKamakalavilasa (KIKV), along with the commentary Cidvalli_ of 
Natanananda, elaborate upon this concept in KKV 20-27. Abhinavagupta explains 
the three stages of speech, pasyanti, madhyama, and vaikharit, as identical with the 
three Trika goddesses Para, Parapara, and Apara. Tantraloka 1.271—272. 

Internal chanting of mantras during rituals is also prescribed in Brahmana texts. 
Upamsu, as a subtle or secret reading of mantras, can be found in the Satapatha and 
Aitareya Brahmana. (Monier-Williams 1899, 212, row 2). The Vrtti in Vakyapadiya 2.19 
interprets wpdmsu as: tatra pranavrttyanugrahe saty eva yatra sabdariipam parair asamvedyam 
bhavati tad upamsu (While supported with the functioning of prana, when the form 
of sound gets unrecognizable, that [is considered as] upamsu). The interpretation of 
manasa in ‘Tantras resembles that of paramopamsu: antarena tu pranavrtyanugraham yatra 
kevalam eva buddhau samdavistariipo buddhyupadana eva sabdatma tat paramopamsu (devoid 
of the support of the functioning of prana, when the sound in essence is dissolved 
in the very intellect (buddhi), having intellect as material cause, that word in essence 
[is considered as] paramopamsu. Vrtti in Vakyapadiya 2.19. 

'S Mantra as a secret speech can be derived from the verbal root tatri mati gupta- 
bhasane. Mahesvarananda quotes an anonymous source defining mantra as manana- 
tranadharnun, or that which is of the character of protection if being reflected upon. 
(Maharthamanjart [MM] 49). Another definition significant in this context is sankalpa- 
piirvakotau nadollaso bhaven mantrah (the manifestation of sound at the first step of voli- 
tion). Quoted from Rdarajabhattaraka in MM 49. 

'! Mananamayi nijavibhave nijasankoce bhaye tranamayt / 

kavalitavisvavikalpa anubhiitih kapi mantrasabdarthah // MM 49. 
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is practicing mantra has, by his own free will, his glory of expansion 
and contraction as the two states in which what is expanded is the 
development and blossoming of the complete I-sense which is the 
mingled form of the world and whatever is beyond, and that is what 
the Tantras call lordship. In this state of Sivahood, mantras are 
inseparable from reflective awareness. In the state of contraction 
(sankoca), mantras protect the bound individual who feels incomplete, 
and who, due to this limitation, possesses fear. 

During the course of practice, mantras interact with the subjec- 
tive awareness of the practitioner. ‘The immediately experienced indi- 
viduality consists of personal, physical identity; the second level of 
individuality comprises social awareness in which family members or 
property, name and fame, all emerge as self-identity, while the third 
identity is the inner I-sense (ahamkara).'° Japa supports the individual 
consciousness in a shift inwards from its external form, allowing it 
to dissolve and merge into its essential nature. ‘The awareness-in- 
itself that emerges when mantra practice is fully resonant is the divine 
consciousness in which the practitioner experiences himself as the 
deity being visualized: this experience is what a mantra means. 
Mantra practice culminates with the aspirant recognizing himself in 
the form of the mantra. There are further, higher levels of subjec- 
tive awareness through which a practitioner ascends in the course 
of his practice before attaining complete I-ness, the Siva state.!° 

According to the Tantras that teach mantra as a part of yogic 
practice, mantra awareness not only encompasses all instances of 
cognition, but also permeates the awareness manifesting in various 
levels of individuality. Like any individual, the mantra is also con- 
sidered to have a body and consciousness. ‘The phonemes are con- 
sidered to be the body, the physical appearance of the mantra, while 
the awareness that has the powers of knowledge and action vibrant 
in its true form is the inner soul of mantras.'’ The goal of mantra 
practice is to recognize this pure awareness. In mantra experience, 


'° This categorization of individuality relies upon Viriipaksyapancasika (VirP) 1.3, 
which attributes six levels to the I-sense. 

'® For a brief treatment on the pramditrs, see Pratyabhijidhrdaya (PH) 3; Tattuasangraha 
(TS) of Sadyojata (Verses 29-53) with the commentary of Aghorasivacarya. Generally, 
the pramairs are sakala, pralayakala, vyfidnakala, mantra, mantresvara, and mantramahesvara. 

'7 See Ksemaraja’s commentary on Swasiitra (SS) 1.22; 2.1; 2.3. jualitadrkkartrvat 
tattvam mantrakhyam etad dhi/TS 32. 
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the practitioner dwells in this inner state of consciousness while per- 
ceiving the outside world. The purpose of japa is, in fact, to recol- 
lect this awareness.'* Through japa, the practitioner comes to rest 
upon the divine heart, awareness-in-itself, and then returns to the 
realm of the mundane.'* This immersion and return supports the 
elevation of his mind, allowing all instances of awareness to reside 
in ‘consciousness only’.”” In this way, japa is defined by the Tantras 
as a process in which the practitioner gradually becomes aware of 
the true nature of mantra itself: mantra loses its objective appear- 
ance and manifests as the true heart of the practitioner himself. In 
this way, mantra is the immanent awareness that encapsulates all 
categories that lead the practitioner to reside in complete I-ness 
(pitrnahanta). 

Tantra adopts a specific model of categorization in which the 
world appears in a triad, with the Supreme Reality transcending it. 
Mantras can be expressed in three levels, the fourth being aware- 
ness-in-itself. Speech is likewise categorized into three external man- 
ifestations while the fourth, being the true nature of speech, is 
consciousness-in-itself, Furthermore, in the Trika and Tripura tradi- 
tions, the deities are also visualized in a triad. The fourth and supreme 
deity transcends the triad, which is her own body and which rep- 
resents the three potencies of action, knowledge, and volition.*! While 
action is the most visible form of divine power, a yogin, while 
reflecting upon the true nature of mantra, endeavors to dissolve the 
power of action into the power of knowledge and that, into the 
power of will. These powers are ritualized as goddesses who are wor- 
shipped in a triad that varies according to the central, highest deity.” 


'8 Kevalam upapaditamantrasvariipaparamarso japa ity ucyate / mantrasya ca vatsvat- 
mydnubhiitiriipatvat sarvo “pi vaguyavaharas tatpardmarsatmatayawopapadyate / Parimala on 
MM 49. 

'9 Katha japah SS 3.27. 

bhiiyo bhityah pare bhave bhavand bhavyate tu ya / 
Japah so "tra svayam nado mantratma japya idrsah // Viridnabhawava 145. 

20 Spandakarika (SK) 2.1-2 with Spandanirnaya of Ksemaraja. 

2! For various interpretations of Tripura, see KKV 12-14, 18-20, 25; Dwivedi 
1984 (see NSA), preface 83-90, text 32-34. 

* The deities identified as the manifestation of will, knowledge, and action are: 
according to the Trika tradition, Para, Parapara and Apara; according to the Srividya 
tradition, Kamesvari, Vajresvart and Bhagamialini; and according to the Durga tra- 
dition, Mahakalt, Mahalaksmt and Mahasarasvatt. 
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The mantras of the Tripura tradition synthesize the triadic emerg- 
ence of deities. The fifteen-syllable mantras of Tripura,” segmented 
into three kiita-s (each comprised of a seed syllable and several other 
letters), are projected into three parts of the body, the navel center, 
the heart region, and the area of the eyebrows, representing the 
three energies of fire, sun, and moon. These centers also invoke mul- 
tiple levels of meaning: the triad of subject, cognition and object, 
the triad in which consciousness manifests outward as objects, and 
the centers as the three seats of Kundalini. As mantras are seg- 
mented into three, so also are the mandala-s visualized in three phys- 
ical planes. 

Mantra recitation corresponds to the visualization of its syllables 
in six cakra-s in the body of the practitioner. The mantra in its 
unmanifest form rests in the deeper structures beyond the drop (bindu), 
generally visualized while repeating the seed mantra. The compo- 
nents of the seed syllable hrim are h + r + 7 + m (considered as 
bindu), and the stages above the drop are ardhacandra (half-moon), 
nirodhika (stopping power), ndda (sound), nadanta (the culmination of 
nada), Sakti (the state of potency), vydpini (all-pervading), samand (that 
which incorporates the mind), and wnmand (beyond mind). Japa is 
not merely the repetition of the phonemes, but also the visualiza- 
tion of these deeper layers, located in vertical order above the eye- 
brow cakra (qa). This visualization serves to transform the practitioner’s 
consciousness into divine awareness. 

After visualization of the various cakra-s within his body, the prac- 
titioner contemplates both the body of the deity and the mandala, 
followed in sequence by concentration upon six voids within the 
body; five states of consciousness, namely waking, dreaming, deep 
sleep, transcendent, and that which is beyond it; and seven visuvas.”* 
With the ever-increasing complexity of these visualizations, mantra 
recitation emerges as a pure yogic practice of concentration and 
inwardness of mind, rising from the ground in which it is identified 
with objects. Yoginthrdaya (YH) prescribes the visualization of six voids 


*’ There are several orders in which fifteen-syllable mantras of the goddess are 
composed. The most common sets are considered the Add: which begins with /- 
syllable: k-e-7-l-hrim-h-s-k-h-l-hrim-s-k-l-hrm, and Hadi, which begins with /-syllable: 
h-s-k-l- hrim-h-s-k-h-l-hrim-s-k-l-hrm. 

4 Sinyasatkam tathad devi hy avasthapancakam punah/ 

visuvam saptariipan ca bhavayan manasa japet// YH 3.176-177. 
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in six positions found in twelve stages manifest within the seed mantra, 
hrtm, and located in the positions of 7, bindu, rodhini, nadanta, vyapika 
(or vydpini) and unmand. ‘These voids are visualized in succession, like 
circles in a peacock feather, while the sixth void focused upon is 
formless. These six voids represent the inner objects of the senses 
including mind, and dissolution of these voids into the formless state 
leads the mind to its foundation.” 

According to the Tantras, the purpose of mantra practice is to 
bring cita (mind) to rest in its true nature, cit (awareness). As Ksemaraja 
writes, this very awareness (citi) 1s citfa, imasmuch as it becomes con- 
tracted in conformity with objects of consciousness.*° Self-awareness 
is immanent, enfolded in the form of the mind, and the practice of 
mantra unfolds its glorious form of all-pervasive, pure awareness. 
While in its individuated form, consciousness is experienced in the 
states of waking, dreaming, and deep-sleep. Even though there is no 
objective awareness in the fourth, or the transcendent state, the very 
self-awareness 1s itself witnessed. This witnessing awareness not only 
verifies the non-being of other mental modes, it also indirectly proves 
the middle ground of conceptions.”’ Tantra identifies one further 
state of consciousness, which is identical to self-awareness and is of 
the nature of bliss. As this state is beyond the transcendental fourth 
state, it is called turyatita. This non-dual state envelops all other cog- 
nitive modes and is considered to be beyond mind and speech.” 
Sense organs are active in the waking state, while the mind is active 
in dreaming.” There are no objects in dreamless sleep; however, this 


*° Visualization of six voids follows the Viyridnabhavrava (VB) instruction: 
Stkhipaksais citraripair mandalah Siinyapaticakam/ 
dhydyato *nuttare Siinye param vyomatanur bhavet// VB 32. 
°° Citir eva cetanapadad avariidha cetyasankocini cittam PH 5. 
7 See SS 1.7-11 for the Trika Saiva interpretation of the four stages of consciousness. 
8 Malinivyayottara considers Turydtita as the supreme state. (MVT 2.38). Abhina- 
vagupta considers turydtita as the fifth state. (Tantraloka 10.238). He defines this state 
as: yat tu piirndnavacchinnavapur anandanirbharam/ turyatitam tu tat prahus tadeva paramam 
padam // (Tantraloka 10.278). Yat w advaitabharollésadravitasesabhedakam/ turyatitam tu 
tat prahur ittham sarvatra yojayet (Tantraloka 10. 297). Ekatrapi prabhau piirne cit turyati- 
tam ucyate (Tantraloka 10.299). YH mentions five states (avasthapancaka YH 3.176); this 
is considered the turydtita in both the Dipika and Setubandha commentaries. YH 
3.282 explicitly mentions this fifth state as turyditta. Vidyananda explains this state 
as: Manovagatitaturyatitasambhuna samarasadasam ... Artharatnavalt in NSA, 1.9. 
2° The term ‘mind’ refers to citta, which is comprised of manas, buddhi, and ahamkara, 
whose functions are reflection, cognition, and I-sense. 
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very absence is what is cognized in this state, and this awareness of 
absence confirms the existence of deep sleep. This mode of con- 
sciousness is visualized as the drop (d:du) in a mantra. The two fur- 
ther stages are recognized as inner structures of awareness in which 
either the self is manifest in its own form, or if the entities are cog- 
nized, they are cognized as the very nature of consciousness in real- 
ity. With this meditation, the individual endeavors to transcend the 
individuality residing in the body and mind; this results in his abil- 
ity to perceive as a witness, to freely roam the different mental states 
without being engaged. 


Visualization of the Visuva-s 


Visuoa means an equinox. Here, this refers to ‘the middle ground’ 
or ‘a union’ of the mind with particular aspects of a mantra. Recitation 
of a mantra corresponds to concentration upon certain middle grounds, 
along with reflection upon their manifold meanings. YH, a primary 
text in the Srividya tradition, enjoins meditation upon seven viswa-s 
as a part of mantra recitation: 


Pranavisuva: Vhe visualization of the union of the life-force (prana) 
and mind is the meditation called pranaviswva.*? Yogic texts and 
Tantras stress the interrelationship between the mind and life-force, 
and in order to control the mind, the texts prescribe breath control. 
This visualization upon prdnavisuva, however, differs from the con- 
ventional notion of controlling breath in the sense that the practice 
does not emphasize physical control, but instead, a merging of the 
identity of the life-force and mind. This visuva is meditated upon 
with particular focus on the rise of prana. Unlike the hatha, or exertive 
type of yoga, this type of practice is characterized as sahaja, or innate. 
In such a practice the Tantric yogin does not seek to control his 


°° YH defines pranaviswwa as _yogah prandtmamanasam visuwam pranasanjnitam/ YH. 3.182. 
Amrtananda explains this as the union of the life force and mind. Bhaskararaya 
describes it as the sound that manifests when Aundalint merges with the life force 
in the base cakra. This very sound joins the breath and mind while rising to the 
navel; upon reaching the heart, it unites with the breath and intellect. This medi- 
tation of the sound being united with mind and intellect in three centers is identified 
as pranavisuva. Setubandha in YH 3.182. 
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breath but rather to be transformed by means of attentive focus on 
its natural rhythms. 


Mantraviswa: This is the visualization of the middle ground in which 
mind is dissolved into the sound rising from the base cakra. Here, 
nada is the core of the mantra being practiced. Along with visual- 
ization upon each syllable of the mantra, the practitioner focuses 
upon the singular sound that envelops all the letters of the mantra; 
this process is called conjunction (samyoga) and disjunction (vzyoga). In 
the process of conjunction, the practitioner envisions how all the 
phonemes merge into a singular sound, whereas in the process of 
disjunction, he observes the syllables of the mantra emerging from 
that same sound. In this practice, the heart itself is identified as the 
ultimate source for this cyclic dissolution and re-emergence of divine 
sound.*! The power that undergirds mantras is that which connects 
all its letters, the néda which in itself is kundalini. Tantras view mantras 
as being charged with power by means of their identification with 
kundalini. 

A yogin visualizes ndda while meditating upon the seed syllable 
into which the mantra dissolves. Wada is metaphorically comparable 
to the thread upon which all beads are strung, the letters of the 
mantra being the beads. In this process, the yogin visualizes a dis- 
solution of the first syllables, or Aiita-s, into subsequent syllables, finally 
culminating in the fundamental, monosyllabic mantra specific to each 
practice.’ Then the nada into which the individual self ( jtva) merges 
is visualized as rising from the heart up to the cranial vault.* This 


3! Amrtananda understands the heart cakra as being the center where the sound 
of the mantra is dissolved, while considering andhata, or the heart, as brahmarandhra. 
Bhaskararaya gives his different understanding in which the practice of meditation 
upon the middle ground of mantras (mantravisuva) occurs with the rise of Kundalini, 
having recognized Aundalint and the mantra as one. 

*® Abhinavagupta identifies Matrsadbhava and Bhatravasadbhava as two different 
seed-syllables in which the mantras of the goddesses and of the Bhairavas are dis- 
solved. The am syllable, having been recognized as yoni, is considered to be the 
fundamental seed-mantra of Kali-kula in the northern transmission. The Triupura 
tradition considers frim as the seed-mantra. In the Trika tradition, the Para-Mantra, 
saum is considered the seed syllable in which the deities of the sect dissolve, and 
from which the deities emerge. These are considered to be the pranava-s of the 
specific deities. 

* The textual support Amrtananda relies upon locates visualization of the nada 
in the region from the heart to the cranial vault: Ardayaddi bilantai ca visuvam 
mantrasayhakam (Quoted by Amrtananda in Dipika, YH 3.183-85). This resembles 
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ascent is performed in two ways: a) kundalint, located in the base 
cakra, is invoked and dissolved in the heart, which in itself is brah- 
marandhra, and b) the visualization is commenced in the heart and 
culminated in the cranial vault, with brahmarandhra then understood 
as located atop the head. 


Nadivisuwa: The practice of the nadivisuva is the identification of nada 
(sound) with nddi-s (channels). While pronouncing a mantra, the 
sound that is the foundation of all phonemes is attentively observed. 
When all the letters merge into the sound of the seed mantra, that 
nada is visualized within the central channel (susumnd) as penetrating 
all twelve knots while transcending the six cakra-s. The visualization 
of nddiviswa culminates when a yogin feels a touch (sparsa) of the 
quivering sound rising from the base cakra through the susumnd. 


Prasantavisuwva: ‘Through the meditation known as prasdntavisuva, the 
stages of bindu, ardhacandra, nirodhini, nada, and nddanta are dissolved 
into the sakti-state. Considered nddayoga and called prasanta (absolutely 
peaceful), the deeper stages of sound are visualized here, with all 
mental activities resting upon the sakt state. 


Saktiviswa: The nada thus dissolved into Sakti continues its ascent, 
crossing the vydpini stage and dissolving into samand. This is actually 
an extension of prasdntavisuva. 


Kalavisuva: In the next stage of the process, the yogin visualizes nada 
as transcending time. In preparing the mind for this meditation, sub- 
tle units of time are contemplated. Meditation of Adlavisuva makes 
the mind of the yogin skillful in visualizing these minute measure- 
ments of time as subtle as the 10,817 time-units called tuf-s, seen 
while pronouncing the single seed-mantra, hrim.*' In this Aalavisuwwa 
meditation, the mind dissolves into unmand, the state in which the 
mind does not function. 


the source Bhaskararaya is quoting: Ardaydd brahmarandhrantam visuvan mantrasanjhakam 
(Quoted in Setubandha, YH 3.183-85). 

** The duration of time for one eye-blink is defined as nimesa. A one-thirtieth 
part of nimesa is considered as tatpara and a 100th-part of fatpara is considered 
as tutt. 
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Tattvavisuva: This meditation upon one’s own self after the nada 
dissolves above unmand reveals the true nature of the self, and visu- 
alization of this vzswa, therefore, results in self-realization. It mani- 
fests the highest state transcending all six voids, five mental states, 
and the seven wzswa-s. In this, all aspects of bliss found in sensory 
pleasure are collectively experienced.* This is the state in which 
there is no object to visualize while the self is immediately cognized. 
Thus, to rest upon the true nature of the self is the visualization of 
Tattvavisuva. 

In the course of the aforementioned visualization, a yogin expe- 
riences degrees of liberation. Only the self as recognized in the ¢attva- 
visuva state is truly known, the other states being inferior, with 
impermanent liberation. These gradual experiences are preconditions 
of liberation, and only the yogin who perseveres in the quest for 
higher experience can achieve Siva-hood.*° 


Six-fold Meaning of a Mantra 


Reflection upon the various layers of meanings in a single mantra 
is as ancient as the Indian mantra tradition itself. Yaska, the first 
etymologist, endeavored to apprehend multiple meanings in a single 
mantra. ‘Tantra extends this concept. The significance of meaning 
in Tantric ritual and practice is fully manifested in the Srividya tra- 
dition, one of the most complex Sakta practices. There are two fun- 
damental sources: 


a) Yoginthrdaya (YH) gives six levels of meaning to the mantra com- 
prising 15 syllables. two commentators upon the text, Amrtananda 
and Bhaskararaya decipher mantras different from YH. 


* Amrtananda defines the bliss experienced in this state as: sarvavisaydnanda- 
samastibhiitah paramanando nisargdnandah (nsargananda is the supreme bliss which is the 
collection of bliss [experienced while enjoying] all objects). YH, Dipika 3.189. 

°° The verse, pinde muktah pade mukta ripe muktah sadanana/riipatite tu_ye muktas te 
mukta natra samsayah// (quoted as ‘statement of an authority’ in YH Dipika 3.137—38), 
explains that liberation, while possible in the stages of pirda and so forth, is not 
the real one. A verse explains the technical terms used in this passage: 

pindam kundalint saktih padam hamsah praktrtitah/ 

ripam binduh samakhyato riipatitan tu miskalam// (Quoted in NSA, Artharatndvali, 
1.10; YH Dipika 1.43; YH Setubandha 1.41). Here, the term pinda refers to 
kundalint, the term pada refers to the life-breath, riipa refers to the bindu, and 
the term ripdtita refers to that which is beyond kala-s. 
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b) Bhaskararaya elaborates on this notion of multiple meanings in 
his independent text, Variwasyadrahasya, where he excavates a six- 
teen-fold meaning within the fifteen-letter-mantra. 


Elaboration upon the multivalent meaning of a mantra in this tra- 
dition is applicable for understanding other mantras as well. Since 
YH is considered to be an Agamic text acceptable to all Sakta tra- 
ditions, we expand upon the meaning contained within this text. The 
six layers of meanings within a mantra are bhdvartha, sampradayartha, 
nigarbhartha, kaultkartha, sarvarahasyartha, and mahatattodrtha.*’ 


Bhavartha: The syllables comprising a mantra signify its essential mean- 
ing (bhdvartha). All the gods and goddesses of the triad, the deities 
beyond the triad, and the supreme Siva and Sakti constitute a mantra, 
or in other words, these are innate to a mantra.*® These manifold 
deities are considered to be the limbs of the letters a@ and h, which 
are themselves the deities collectively constituting aham (I-ness).*” In 
the context of the Srividya tradition, these deities comprise the mantra 
of 15 syllables which are segmented into three Aifa-s. ‘Tripurasundari, 
the supreme deity residing in the center of the mantra, is the col- 
lection of all these deities. These deities are, in essence, the mean- 
ing of a mantra.” 

In Srividya, the three aspects of creation, sustenance, and con- 
traction are represented in the three fita-s of the mantra. As the 
world is manifest from the union of Siva and Sakti, so are the 
mantras composed of the fifty letters of the Sanskrit alphabet, of 
which vowels and consonants are respectively considered as Siva and 
Sakti. Thus, bhavartha reveals the relationship between the letters of 
the mantra and the deities.’ 


37 YH 2. 15-16. ; ; 

%8 These deities are called Yogini-s, Vira-s, Virendra-s, Swa and Sakti. By the term 
Yogint and Vira, the deities of the triad of creation, sustenance, and contraction and 
their consorts (Brahma, Visnu, Rudra with Bharati, Prthvi and Rudrani) are identified. 
These deities signify the triad of will, knowledge, and action, in turn signifying 
Vama, Jrestha, and Raudrt. Virendra-s are the deities beyond the triad, Santa and 
Ambika. 

*® For further treatment on Aham, see Muller-Ortega 1989, 158-161. 

“© Bhaskararaya derives the mantra of 15 syllables from the deities counted in 
this group. He gives an alternative understanding by stating that this group of deities 
can signify only the first Awa of the mantra: tatha cayam Sslokah prathamakiitama- 
trasyarthapratipadanaparah. Setubandha in YH 2.17. 

‘| Bhaskararaya derives three types of bhdvartha: evam triprakaro bhavartho varnitah 
(Setubandha in YH 2.24—25. 
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The Srividya mantra, comprising fifteen syllables, is considered to 
have nine sound levels (ndda-s) that represents the nine-fold cycle 
within the Sricakra. This signifies the five gross elements—earth, 
water, fire, air, and sky—along with the five subtle elements of smell, 
taste, form, touch, and sound. The letters of the mantra also rep- 
resent the fifteen Nityads, deities who, in turn, correspond to the 
fifteen phases of the moon. T'ripurasundarti, the central deity, is con- 
sidered to be the sixteenth digit, the changeless aspect which is the 
foundation of all fifteen phases, and into which they merge. 

In the highest understanding, awareness-in-itself is the essential 
meaning of a mantra. With visualization of the deities in the triad 
and those transcending the triad, what is meditated upon is the very 
awareness from which the world emerges. Therefore, the very self 
of the practitioner is the true nature or the heart of the mantras, 
and thus mantra recitation corresponds to self-realization. Experienced 
as aham (I-sense), this self-awareness is visualized in the letters of the 
mantra, while the a and h letters comprising aham are prakasa and 
vimarsa, consciousness and self-referentiality. Mantra practice trans- 
forms this I-sense from personal identity to unbound Siva-awareness. 
Meditation upon the essential meaning of a mantra is to experience 
the pardatita state, the state that is beyond the transcendental or fourth 
state, in which all is one in the single seed mantra of the goddess. 


Sampradayartha (‘the meaning given in a lineage’): Sampradaya identifies 
the community for whom knowledge is imparted in a proper sequence, 
to the aspirant deemed worthy and sufficiently prepared, and to the 
leage-meaning concealed within an adept of the tradition. At this 
level of meditation, the aspirant relates the mantra to the five ele- 
ments; for instance, in the case of the Tripura-Mantra, the five let- 
ters, h, k, 7, s, and / align with sky, air, fire, water, and earth. From 
these letters emerge fifteen qualities, with different proportions of 
sound, touch, form, taste, and smell. This visualization generates the 
awareness that the mantra envelops all that exists; recitation occurs 
with this understanding of its all-pervasiveness. The powers intrinsic 
to all entities, whether sentient or not, are considered to be aspects 
of Sakti, corresponding to the letter # in the mantra, while the enti- 
ties themselves are Siva, latent in the a letter; self-awareness does 
not negate the world, but rather rests in the realization of imma- 
nence. For instance, in fire, there is heat; in water, there is taste; in 
a person, there is consciousness; in the moon, there is a halo: in all 
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the entities that exist in the world, Sakti is hidden. Recitation of a 
mantra is the reflection upon the meaning that allows the practi- 
tioner to receive knowledge of Sakti, who permeates all that exists. 
This all-pervasiveness intrinsic to the mantra is meditated upon by 
linking the 36 categories (tatwa-s) to the letters of the mantra, while 
the sound that grounds and transcends all the letters is considered 
as the 37th category.” Thus the recitation of a mantra is the realization 
that the mantra being practiced is identical with all the categories. 

The mantra, besides signifying the world objectively cognized, also 
indicates different stages of subjective awareness. The impure aware- 
ness (sakala) is common to all individuals limited in their will, knowl- 
edge, and action, and who are bound in the world perceiving duality. 
A ‘mixed’ (misra) subjective awareness characterizes the pralayakala 
level of beings who are unbound by karma, having a limitation of 
knowledge and will. At the Vyfdnakala level are those beings who 
have attained true knowledge and are freed from their karma, while 
stil having limitation in will. With the visualization of these different 
degrees of individualities, the yogin endeavors to achieve the Siva- 
awareness that envelops all these identities.*. These three levels of 
awareness are visualized in a mantra (in the context of YH, the 
15-letter-Tripurasundari-Mantra) with the first referring to prana, or 
life force, the second, to jtva or soul, while the third, to Siva-aware- 
ness. With this meditation, the common-sense experience at the prana 
level rises to Siva-awareness, permeating all subjective and objective 
identities. 


® Saiva traditions, specifically the Trika Saiva doctrine, favors 36 categories begin- 
ning from Siva, the supreme category. The twenty-five Samkhya categories are iden- 
tical. Placed above these, the Saiva tradition adds the limiting factors maya, avidya, 
kala, raga, kala, niyati, and above that, the pure categories found below Siva are 
Sakti, Sadasiva, [svara and Suddhavidya. The 37th category, recognized in some Tantras 
as Paramasiva, is addressed as Sadbhava or Bhairava, the state of Visvotttrna- Visvamay- 
ata. Abhinavagupta analyzes these categories in Ch. 11 of Tantraloka. 

* Bhaskararaya interprets the pramdtr-s, or cognizing subjects, in two different 
ways. The first resembles that explained by Amrtananda, where three categories of 
subjective awareness refer to sakala, pralaydkala, and vyntdnakala. According to the 
second interpretation, the first level of cognizing subject refers to impure Siddha-s, 
118 in number, such as Krodhabhattaraka. The second level refers to the pure- 
impure subjects, recognized as lokapala-s, namely Agni, Indra, and so forth. The 
vidyesvara-s are considered to be the suddha-pramdtr-s (pure subjective-awareness), the 
third, or the highest level of cognizing subjects. However, those pure deities whose 
darkness (kalusa) has not ended are recognized as the seventy million mantras. 
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Mantras are comprised of drop (bindu) and sound (nada). While 
the bindu aspect gives rise to the triad of male deities, the triad of 
goddesses is the manifestation of nada. In the context of Srividya, 
these triads are visualized in three kéfa-s. The first of the nada aspects, 
Santi, is contemplated in the form of unmanifest-sound dissolved in 
the cranial vault, that has risen from the Sakti position in the base 
cakra to rest in the Sakti position atop the thousand-petalled lotus. 
Sakti is identical with Kundalini who rises, piercing three knots in the 
positions where the aspects of fire, sun, and moon are meditated 
upon.” This is visualized beyond rodhini, the power that hinders the 
unqualified yogin from higher awareness. Sambhu is considered to be 
the supreme void, the void of consciousness that is beyond name 
and form, that transcends the identities made of subject and object: 
this is the true nature of awareness. 

The fundamental mantra of the deity that is visualized at the cen- 
ter of the mandala permeates all the deities residing in the mandala, 
in the sense that they are her own manifestations. The mantra of 
the central deity is the origin of all the mantras of the deities around 
her: all other mantras pertaining to the peripheral deities emanate 
from the central mantra. The central mantra is the foundation of 
knowledge, and so with the perfection of this mantra, the practi- 
tioner also acquires perfection in the gnosis that flows in the Aula. 
The knowledge that is acquired through the central mantra perme- 
ates all other levels of realization that manifest particular aspects of 
the Siva-nature, granting perfections of a limited nature. 


Nigarbhartha: The most esoteric (nigarbha) meaning is the identification 
of the deity, the master, and the aspirant as one and the same. The 
master is considered to be Siva in the sense that he imparts the 
knowledge revealed by Siva himself and manifest in the form of Aga- 


“* Tn this particular context, the deities visualized as an aspect of bindu are Rudra, 
Igvara and Sadaéiva, and the deities seen as an aspect of nada are Santi, Sakti and 
Sambhu. Sambhu, even though not a goddess, is read in the list of nada deities. 
The wisdom goddesses and gods visualized in the group of Sambhu or Sdmbhavi are 
of the Yamala nature. It is explicit in six Sambhava visualizations, in which 360 
rays are installed in six cakra-s pertaining to six Sambhu and Sambhavi deities of 
which half are male and the rest female. 

*® These knots or granthi-s are identified as Brahmagranthi, Visnugranthi and Rudragranthi. 

‘© Nitaram garbha eva nigarbho rahasyatama ityarthah Setubandha in YH 2.48. 
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mas. In Tantras, the position of the master is very high, as he is 
the one who connects the self bound in the world to the all-perva- 
sive consciousness. 


Kaulikartha. Found with the Aula, the clan of initiates, this meaning 
is grasped with the realization of the identity of the Mandala, the 
deity, the mantra, the master who has imparted knowledge, and the 
individual self practicing the mantra. This, therefore, is an extended 
form of the ngarbha practice. The self-awareness a yogin acquires 
through mantra practice does not negate his surroundings, but rather 
reflects the higher realization in which he identifies his surroundings 
with himself and with the deity meditated upon at the center of the 
mandala. ‘Kula fundamentally refers to the two aspects of body and 
the world comprised of 36 categories. ‘The meaning channeled within 
the clan coalesces these two meanings into one, with the body visu- 
alized as an ageregate of all 36 categories. 

The mantra and mandala are identified as equivalent: this is explicit 
in the case of Srividya practice. The syllable ‘/’ signifies a square 
and three circles, the syllable ‘sy signifies two circles constructed of 
the sixteen- and eight-petalled lotuses. Three seed mantras in three 
kiita-s comprise the navayoni cakra, the central triangle, the eight tri- 
angles, and the central drop found in the innermost layers of Sri- 
cakra. The triad of seed syllables refer to the three aspects of will, 
knowledge, and action. While chanting the Sri-mantra, the three tri- 
angles facing up and down that constitute three layers of the mandala— 
two layers of ten triangles and one of fourteen triangles—are visualized 
when articulating the letter ‘/’. While meditating upon the mandala, 
the triangles facing up represent the ‘fire’ aspects while the triangles 
facing down signify ‘water’. This identification of a particular letter 
with a particular layer of the mandala suggests that the visualization 
of the mandala coincides with the chanting of the mantra. The mandala 
is a photic representation of the phonematic mantra. The letters that 
signify particular layers of the mandala differ with each practice. In 
the practice of Srividya, the aspirant articulates the syllable ‘ while 
meditating upon Sadasiva, a preta reclining atop four other deities 
representing four aspects of krama."’ In the drop (bindu), Siva is 
visualized. 


The Arama doctrine analyzes the manifestation of the supreme reality in five 
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With the visualization of will, knowledge, and action in the weapons 
a deity holds a noose, a hook, a bow and five arrows—in the con- 
text of Srividya, with visualization of a noose (pasa) as will, a hook 
(ankusa) as knowledge, and a bow and arrows as action—the deity 
is identified as an embodiment of all forces manifest in these weapons. 
While reflecting upon the kaultka meaning, in the same way as the 
mantra and mandala are recognized as identical, so are the mantra 
and the deity. The meaning of a mantra is found in the recogni- 
tion of correspondence between the anthropomorphic form of the 
deity with the geometric mandala. All the deities that reside in different 
parts of the mandala are emanations of the central deity. Similarly 
with the mandala, all the geometric forms that comprise it concen- 
trate into the very drop at the center, and unfold again into radi- 
ant form. The deity that resides within and the mandala are meditated 
upon as identical. Furthermore the different deities residing in different 
parts of the mandala are viewed as the limbs of the central deity. 
The weapons of the primary deity give rise to the first external layers 
of the mandala. For instance, in the case of Srividya, the weapons of 
the goddess ‘Tripura and lord Kamesvara are envisioned as the eight 
triangles in the external layer of the innermost triangle of the mandala. 

The deities, planets, and lunar mansions (naksatra-s) installed in the 
practitioner’s body during the course of six-fold-nydsa are visualized 
as part of the kaulika meaning. In this meditation, the immanence 
of the goddess is recognized in her cosmic representation, where the 
central deity is not only the center of the mandala, but also the cen- 
ter of the universe. Six mother-goddesses meditated upon in the cen- 
ter of six cakra-s are considered to be the six substances that comprise 
the body of the goddess, which, in the body of the practitioner, are 
located in the skin, nerves, flesh, fat, marrow, and semen.*? With 


successive grades of sys¢z, sthiti, samhara, anakhya and bhasd. These primarily resem- 
ble the fivefold function of lord Siva as srsti, sthitt, samhara, mgraha and anugraha. 

“8 Ganesa, Graha, Naksatra, Yogint, Rasi, and Pitha are the components of six-fold- 
nyasa. YH 2.8-44 elaborates upon this nydsa. Nityasodasikarnava 1.1 praises the god- 
dess, Tripurasundari, as an embodiment of these six categories. 

’ These six Yoginis are Dakini, Rakini, Lakini, Kakini, Sakini, and Hakini. 
Amrtananda considers Yakint as the seventh Yogini, but identifies only six physical 
substances (dhdtu-s) corresponding to these deities. He again interprets the Yogini as 
eight mothers. With an indication of astastaka, it appears that he also includes sixty- 
four Yoginis as a part of visualization. (See Dipika in YH 2.61). In six-fold nyasa, 
the Rudra deities that correspond to each of the Sanskrit syllables are suggested by 
Ganesa. YH, however, embraces all the deities in Sri-cakra, collectively 111 deities, 
with the term GaneSa. 
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nine groups of letters, nine planets are visualized. As a part of kaulika 
meaning, the deities are considered to be parts of practitioner’s body 
as well, a microcosmic form of the supreme. The letters segmented 
in twenty-seven groups referring to twenty-seven lunar mansions 
(naksatra-s) compose the visionary body of a yogin.”” The twelve deities 
of the zodiac refer to the ten life forces (prana),?' the individual self 
( jvatman), and the supreme self (paramatman). With visualization of 
the fifty Sakta pztha-s, the practitioner, while chanting the mantra, 
realizes his immanence. This cosmic representation is visualized in 
the deity, the mandala, and the mantra of the goddess. This medi- 
tation gives rise of piimdahanta (complete I-ness). Japa, in this sense, 
is an extension of subjective awareness in the divine form that envelops 
all entities of existence. 


Sarvarahasyartha. The most esoteric (sarvarahasya) meaning of a mantra 
is its identification with Aundalint. A mantra is visualized as origi- 
nating in the base cakra, rising above in the form of Aundalini, pierc- 
ing the centers where aspects of fire, sun, and moon are visualized. 
A triangle, at the base of the lotus identical with this cakra, is con- 
sidered as the collection of all the categories, including fifty Sanskrit 
syllables. All four levels of speech are contemplated in this triangle, 
including three aspects of consciousness manifest in the form of sub- 
ject, object, and cognition. Meditation upon the aspects that mani- 
fest as digits of the five mantras and correspond to the five faces of 
Lord Siva reflect upon this very triad in which fire is visualized with 


°° When identifying the body with the cosmos, it is analyzed in twenty-seven 
parts. These limbs are the ten senses and ten sense-objects, with manas, buddhi, citta, 
ahamkara, prakrt, guna and purusa. Among these, the categories manas to purusa appear 
similar to those of Samkhya (see Larson 1969, 7-14). However, Samkhya does not 
distinguish c2tta from the triad of manas, buddhi, and ahamkara. Furthermore, this list 
identifies guna as a category distinct from prakrt, while according to Samkhya, prakrti 
is the collective form of the guna-s in equilibrium (see Larson 1969, 37-39; 162-64). 
A body is, according to Samkhya and Tantra, comprised of these categories and 
sense organs. Tantras, in addition, stress that these bodily components correspond 
to twenty-seven lunar mansions (naksatra-s). In the Hindu calendar, the zodiac is 
divided into twenty-seven lunar mansions corresponding to lunar days, of which 
twelve are identified by the month-names. These mansions actually are clusters of 
stars. Having stressed the relationship of the limbs of the body with these clusters, 
Tantras establish the identity of body and cosmos for meditative purposes. Here, 
mantra is used as a tool to reflect upon this identification of the physical limbs with 
stars in various clusters. 

5! prana, apana, samdana, vydna, udana, naga, kiirma, krkala, devadatta, and dhananjaya 
are the names of the life-force that functions in different parts of the body. 
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ten digits, the sun with twelve aspects, and the moon with sixteen 
phases. ‘This number coincides with the Rudras present in the five 
mantras representing five faces of Siva, and permeates the thirty-six 
Tantric categories and that which is beyond them. 


Mahatatwartha. ‘This is the highest meaning of a mantra, subtly sug- 
gested in the texts on Mahdrtha, grounded on Kalikula.” Realization 
of mahdartha is the practitioner’s identification with divine awareness, 
recognizing the world as his very own aspects.°? With realization of 
mahartha, a yogin abiding in this state of transcendent awareness is 
eternally free from the manifold appearance in the world, yet fully 
aware of the world as his own nature. Thus, a yogin in this state 
experiences both liberation and the world, enjoying bliss in its true 
form and also its objective manifestations, realizing that instances of 
awareness are merely waves upon the ocean, inseparable from their 
origin. ‘This reality is not marred by the distinction of dark and light; 
there is no separation of time and space; in this awareness, the yogin 
transcends the duality of consciousness and matter. 


Conclusion 


This discussion reveals that, in Tantra, articulating a mantra is a 
demanding form of meditation, with an increasingly complex inner 
visualization and reflection upon meanings. Mantra practice envelops 
other forms of meditation within it, and adds further categories. An 
external verbalization of a mantra alone lacks the subtle forms of 
mantra-recitation that adorn the Tantras. The spiraling, inner visu- 
alization and contemplation renders ‘Tantric meditation impencetra- 
ble and therefore secret. 


> Texts such as Mahdrthamatjat and Mahdanayaprakasa, alongside the texts of 
Kaltkula, primarily Cidgaganacandrika of Srivatsa or texts such as Kalikulakramapancasatika, 
are the major texts on Mahartha. Mahdarthamanjari is comparatively closer to texts 
of the Srividya tradition. 
°° MaheSvarananda cites YH 2.15-16 to support his understanding of mahdrtha, 
and subsequently defines mahartha as: tattadasesarthtattvavaiitryasamastyadhisthanariipataya 
mahan abhedaprabhedakrodikaraviaksano, ‘rthah prapyam tattvam. (Maharthamarjart, Parimala 
70). According to this, mahdrtha is the non-dual principle that incorporates all the 
objective arthas. 
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With the term japa subsuming within itself all of the visualizations 
here articulated, the complete set of ritual is one single japa in different 
limbs. The six-fold nydsa, the visualization of the feet of Guru, the 
nydsa of the mandala and deity and mantras installed within the prac- 
titioner’s body, all are part of the same mantra being practiced, or 
the very meaning of the mantra itself. Since the meaning of the 
mantra lies in the totality of practices as well as being fully mani- 
fest in each and every component, its meaning cannot be limited to 
a linear understanding, nor can it be contracted to the singular mean- 
ing of a sentence. In other words, mantras are meaningful; however, 
their derivation of meaning differs from that of ordinary speech. ‘This 
does not negate the elementary meaning—which can be the bhavartha 
of the mantra—but transcends it, signifying the totality, stmultane- 
ously referring to all aspects that the totality embraces. Mantra is a 
language with the signs and their meanings resting upon the con- 
ventions of each respective tradition. This can be arbitrary, or even 
imposed by certain exegetes; nonetheless, the meaning of a sign can- 
not be separated from the understanding of the sign-holders. ‘Therefore, 
the meaning of a mantra is all of what is recognized as its mean- 
ing. This being the case, articulating a mantra is the realization that 
this totality lies in one’s own heart. 

This discussion also reveals that deciphering meaning and prac- 
ticing mantra in the Tantric tradition embraces the categories of 
Yaska and Patafijali as its initial steps and develops further, not 
negating what is expressed but adding multiple understandings of its 
own. The result of this practice 1s the same in both Tantric and 
Yogic traditions: mantra practice culminates in self-awareness and 
the end of suffering.” 
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THE GURU-GITA OR ‘SONG OF THE MASTER’ 
AS INCORPORATED IN THE GURU-CARITRA OF 
SARASVATI GANGADHAR: OBSERVATIONS ON ITS 
TEACHINGS AND THE GURU INSTITUTE 


Antonio Rigopoulos 


manasa-bhajare guru-caranam / 
dustara-bhava-sagara-taranam // 


Worship in thy mind the gurw’s feet: 
[these alone] carry over the ocean of existence, hard 
to overcome! 
(Satya Sar Baba’s first bhajan—Uravakonda, 20 
October 1940) 


Abstract 


This paper offers an overview of a particular version of a celebrated 
Sanskrit hymn (séotra), the Guru-gita, as it was incorporated in the 
Marathi Guru-cantra (circa 1550) of Sarasvatt Gangadhar, the founda- 
tional text of the Datta-sampradaya in the Marathi area celebrating the 
lives of the first two avatara-s of Datta/Dattatreya, Sripada Srivallabha 
(circa 1323-53) and Nrsimha Sarasvati (circa 1378-1458). The paper 
presents the Guru-gita’s articulation of the three ideal phases in the 
master-disciple relationship and highlights the context in which the 
hymn has been inserted towards the end of the Guru-caritra, in an effort 
to appreciate the rationale of such an appropriation. Some consider- 
ations on the guru institute, on the veritable worldly power and socio- 
political ‘weight’ of the guru, conclude the study. 


My interest in the Guru-gita—celebrated Sanskrit hymn (stotra) exalt- 
ing the figure of the authoritative spiritual master, popular in the 
whole of the Indian subcontinent—was prompted by a study of the 
Marathi Guru-cantra (“The Deeds of the Master’), the foundational 
text of the Datta-sampradaya (‘The tradition [of the followers] of Datta/ 
Dattatreya’)' in the Marathi cultural area, when I realized that in 


' Presented in the Markandeya Purana as well as in other Purana-s as a partial 
descent of Visnu, Dattatreya became very popular in the Marathi cultural area 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 237-292. 
©2005 Koninklijke Brill NV. Printed in the Netherlands. 
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some of its editions the work incorporates as its 49th chapter (adhyaya) 
a version of this eulogy of the master. 

In Maharastra, the advent of the modern Datta-sampradaya 1s traced 
back to two figures venerated as the first historical qvatdra-s? of 
Dattatreya: Sripada Srivallabha (circa 1323-53) and Nrsimha Sarasvati 
(circa 1378-1458). ‘This latter one was an ascetic belonging to the 
brahmanical caste ordained in the sarasvatt branch of the dasanami 
renunciants. Nrsimha Sarasvati was truly the founder of the tradition 
once he settled at Ganagaptr*—where he spent the last twenty-three 
(or perhaps twenty-four) years of his life—a locale in the north of 
today’s State of Karnataka (Afzalptr taluk, Gulbarga District) at the 
border with Maharastra. The miraculous lives of Sripada Srivallabha 
and Nrsimha Sarasvati, together with the places which they sanctified 
with their presence (especially Ganagapur, Narsobavadi, and Audumbar: 
locales which have become important pilgrimage sites‘ and where 


where to this day he is revered as the paradigm of the eternal master (guru), the 
supreme renunciant ( yogin, avadhitta), and the full manifestation (pirna-avatara) of 
Brahma, Visnu, and Siva in one. On the elusive yet fascinating figure of Dattatreya, 
see my monograph Dattatreya: The Immortal Guru, Yogin, and Avatéra. A Study of the 
Transformative and Incluswe Character of a Multi-Faceted Hindu Deity (Albany, N.Y.: State 
University of New York Press, 1998). On the Datta-sampradaya, see R. C. Dhere, 
Datta Sampradayaca Ithas (Pune: Nilakanth Prakasan, 1964). For a beautiful, short 
poem eulogizing Dattatreya in kdvya style—written by one of his allegedly oldest 
devotees—see Daladanamuni, Dattalahart. L’onda di Datta. A cura di Antonio Rigopoulos 
(Venezia: Cafoscarina, 1999). 

> The peculiar belief in the manifestation of avatara-s of an avatara is not unusual. 
It is actually institutionalized in the guru-parampara or uninterrupted ‘succession of 
masters’ of the Datta-sampradaya. Dattatreya, being magnified as eternal avatdra, is 
believed to manifest himself from time to time under a variety of different guises 
(natural and animal, as well as human). Having the ‘sight’ (dargana) of Dattatreya 
in his typical iconographic form, bearing three heads and six arms, or in the guise 
of one of his manifestations, as well as having the capacity or gift of being able to 
recognize him, are considered to be a rare privilege. As a Marathi saying goes: “lo 
appear all of a sudden like Datta’ (datta mhaniina ubha rahdnem), it 1s commonly 
believed that he may manifest all of a sudden and in unpredictable ways and cir- 
cumstances. On the other hand, he is believed to be always present everywhere, 
albeit in an invisible form. On the notion of qvatara, tightly linked to the institute 
of sacred kingship, see M. Biardeau, ‘Etudes de mythologie hindou IV,’ in Bulletin 
de Ecole Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, tome LXIII, Paris (1976): 111-200. 

* For a presentation of Ganagapir, also known as Gandharvapiir and Ganaga- 
bhavana, certainly the most important pilgrimage center of the Datta-sampradaya, see 
M. S. Mate, Temples and Legends of Maharashtra (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
1988 [Ist ed. 1962]), 79-101. 

* On the practice of pilgrimage in the Marathi area, a classic is the account of 
her going to Pandharpur of I. Karve, ‘““On the Road”: A Maharashtrian Pilgrimage,’ 
in E. Zelliot — M. Berntsen (eds.), The Experience of Hinduism. Essays on Religion in 
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the wooden sandals or nirguna-pdduka-s? of these masters are wor- 
shipped), are narrated in the Guru-caritra (circa 1550)° of Sarasvati 
Gangadhar,’ a Marathi hagiography in 51 adhydya-s for a total of 
more than 7,000 ovi-s* emphasizing brahmanical ritual orthodoxy 
and venerated as a veritable ‘Bible’ by all devotees of Dattatreya. 
Tradition has it that Sarasvatt Gangadhar belonged to a Sawa clan 
(gotra) going back to Kaundinya and that he was a disciple of 4th 
generation of Nrsimha Sarasvati, in the line of Sayamdev (direct 


Maharashtra (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1988), 142-171. See 
also D. B. Mokashi, Palkhi: An Indian Pilgrimage (Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1987 [Ist ed. 1964]). 

> The feet and sandals are par excellence the repository of the saint’s sakti. Devotees 
are always eager to massage or even simply touch the feet of an ascetic or guru. 
Sandals, at the same time, are the emblem of royal dignity and spiritual authority, 
especially in a vaisnava context. The paduka-s are also the symbol of being constantly 
on the way. Dattatreya, as supreme ascetic, is the paradigm of homo viator: said to 
be omnipresent—although incognito—a popular belief has it that he bathes daily 
in the Ganga in Kast (or, according to others, in Haridvar, or even in the Godavari 
near Pajicalesvara), begs his food at noon in Kolhapur (the ancient Karvir, impor- 
tant sakti-pitha dedicated to Mahalaksmi), and finally reaches Mahur (the ancient 
Matapur, another important saktt-pitha) where he spends the night. It is also believed 
that Dattatreya meditates every day in the area of Girnar. The Auldémava Tantra 
(12.12) solemnly proclaims that the supreme pdduka-mantra is padukam pijayama: ‘1 
venerate the sandals [of the master]!’ On the crucial importance of the veneration 
of feet and sandals, see H. Bakker, “The Footprints of the Lord, in D. L. Eck — 
F. Mallison (eds.), Devotion Dwine: Bhakti Traditions from the Regions of India. Studies in 
Honour of Charlotte Vaudeville (Groningen — Paris: Egbert Forsten — Ecole Frangaise 
@Extréme-Orient, 1991), 19-37. See also the recent monograph of J. Jain-Neubauer, 
Feet G Footwear in Indian Culture (Toronto, The Bata Shoe Museum Foundation, 
2000). 

° A short presentation of the Guru-caritra is offered by 8. G. Tulpule in his Classical 
Marathi Literature. From the Beginning to A.D. 1818 (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 
1979), 352-353. To this day, the most accurate edition of the text is the one by 
R. K. Kamat (ed.), Srigurucaritra (Mumbai: Kesav Bhikajt Dhavle Prakasan, 1990 
[1st ed. 1937]). See also S. Sarasvati (ed.), Srigurucanitra (Indore: Dharmajfian Prakasan, 
2000). For a summary of the work, see D. D. Joshi, Sit Gurucaritra Kathasar (Pune: 
Adars Vidyarthi Prakasan, 1986). On the Guru-caritra, see also my Dattatreya, op. cit., 
pp. 109-134. 

’ He was the first to promote the ideal of a Mahdrastra-dharma, prior to the time 
of the poet-saint Ramdas (1608-1681). Curiously, Sarasvatt Gangadhar’s mother- 
tongue seems to have been Kannada and not Marathi. 

8 The term ov derives from the verb ované ‘to interlace’. The ovt meter, which 
in its original form was recitable and singable, consists of six or eight syllables, the 
quantity of the syllable being usually long. Each syllable has the length of a musi- 
cal time unit (tala-matra). The origin of the ovt meter is to be traced to popular 
songs, as it is indicated by the following stanza: ‘In Maharastra, the ov? is sung 
while pounding [corn]’ (mahdrastresu yosidbhih ovi geyd tu kandane). 
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disciple of Nrsimha Sarasvati), Nagnath (son of Sayamdev, he also 
personally knew Nrsimha Sarasvati), and Devrav (son of Nagnath). 
The Guru-caritra is divided into three sections (kdnda): jrdna-kanda 
(chapters 1-24), karma-kanda (chapters 25-37), and bhakti-kanda (chap- 
ters 38-51). Only the first adhydya-s are dedicated to a presentation 
of Sripada Srivallabha’s life, especially the 5th and the 9th, which 
ends with the description of his ‘disappearance’ at Kuravapur, on 
the banks of the Krsna. The major part of the work, chapters 11 
to 51, are devoted to the extraordinary life of Nrsimha Sarasvati, 
the great guru and founder of the Datta-sampradaya, a brahmana descen- 
dant of the Vajasaneyin branch, whose birthplace was Karafja in 
the Akola District of Maharastra.® 

To this day, these adhydya-s are read by devotees as a powerful 
mantra, healing both physical as well as spiritual ailments. On the 
other hand, the Guru-cantra does not particularly excel as a literary 
work. It is the simple narration in the form of a dialogue between 
the yogin Siddhamuni (an ascetic having made vow of silence, a direct 
disciple of Nrsimha Sarasvati) and the pilgrim-devotee Namdharak 
of the most relevant episodes—always emphasizing the miraculous— 
of Nrsimha Sarasvati’s life. The whole work is interspersed with sto- 
ries clearly echoing major puranic themes and is repleted with sacred 
spells and mantra-s.!° Contrary to the more open and liberal outlook 
of the Varkait-sampradaya (the popular movement of the Marathi poet- 
saints devoted to Vitthala/Vithoba'' of Pandharpur).”? the main objec- 
tive of Nrsimha Sarasvati was clearly that of awakening brahmanical 
orthodoxy, then in decline due to the Islamic domination of the 


* For a presentation of Nrsimha Sarasvati as depicted in these chapters, see my 
Dattatreya, op. cit., pp. 110-115. In the Guru-canitra the figure of Sripada Srivallabha— 
though being the first avatara of Datta—is subordinated to that of Nrsimha Sarasvati: 
he is presented according to hagiographic patterns which are practically the same 
as the ones utilized to present the latter. Vajasaneyin is the name of the Upanisadic 
teacher Yajiiavalkya, founder of the white (SuAla) Yajurveda school. 

© On the origin and fuction of mantra-s in the religious traditions of India, see 
H. P. Alper (ed.), Mantra (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1989). 

'' On the sanctuary of Vitthala/Vithoba in Pandharpur, see the classic mono- 
graph of G. A. Deleury, The Cult of Vithobaé (Poona: Deccan College Post-Graduate 
and Research Institute, 1960). On the all-important pilgrimage site of Pandharpur, 
see Mate, Temples and Legends of Maharashtra, op. cit., pp. 188-220. 

"2 On the Varkai movement from the time of its founder Jhandev onwards, see 
Tulpule, Classical Marathi Literature, op. cit., pp. 329 ff 
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Bahamani rulers (the Guru-caritra mentions more than once the Islamic 
kingdom of Bidar as well as that of other Deccan sultanates). This 
awakening of brahmanism was implemented by insisting upon the 
observance of caste rules and regulations (cdturvarnya)'? and the prac- 
tice of sacrifices (yajfia) and rituals, such as the ceremony in honor 
of the ancestors (sraddha) or the initiation rite into the study of the 
four Veda-s (mauiji-bandhana). All this was meant to contrast and 
counter both Muslim rule as well as the excesses of Tantrism. 

In more recent times, another important master in the tradition 
of the Datta-sampradaya, Sri Vasudevananda Sarasvati (1854-1914, 
also known as ‘Tembe Svamin), took pains to translate the Guru- 
caritra into Sanskrit.'* During the 20th century, the Guru-caritra has 
been translated into various Indian languages and it has also been 
rendered into English.” 

The Guru-gita or “Song of the Master’ is a short Sanskrit poem of 
vedantic, non-dual (advaita) inspiration, magnifying the figure of the 
spiritual master as the supreme Absolute (brahman), paradigm of devo- 
tion (bhakti) and knowledge ( jidana). The Guru-gita presents itself as a 
divine revelation, in the form of a dialogue between lord Siva, the 


'8 For an introduction to the caste system, see L. Dumont, Homo Hierarchicus: The 
Caste System and Its Implications (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980 [Ist ed. 
1966]). See also B. K. Smith, Classifying the Universe: The Ancient Indian varna System 
and the Origins of Caste (New York: Oxford University Press, 1994). 

'* This work, in two thousand verses, is known as Dvi-sahasit and was written in 
1889 in the village of Mangaon, Maharastra, when Vasudevananda was still a 
grhastha: according to tradition, he completed his opus in just twelve days. Another 
Sanskrit work of his based upon the Guru-caritra is the Guru-samhita (lit. “The 
“Collection” of the Master,’ in nearly 6,500 sloka-s), also known as Sama-sloki being 
a stanza-for-stanza translation. This was composed in 1902 at Brahmavarta, near 
Kanpur, on the banks of the Ganges, in less than two months. On his writings, 
see Vasudevananda Sarasvati, Datta-Purana and Other Works, together with his Biography 
Gurudeva-caritra, Pune, 1954. For a more detailed presentation of this important 
figure, see L. N. Jost, Srivdsudevanandasarasvati (Tembesvamimahara). Caritra va sikavan 
(Pune: Srigajanan Books, n.d.). See also my article ‘Il Dattéparadhaksamapanastotra di 
Vasudevananda Sarasvati’ in R. Perinu — V. Agostini (ed.), Att del decimo convegno 
nazwonale di studi sanscritt (Biella, 15 ottobre 1999) (Torino: Associazione italiana di 
studi sanscriti, 2003), 119-139. 

' For the English translation, see A. E. Bharadvaja (trans.), Sree Guru Charitra. By 
Gangadhar Saraswati (Ongole: Sai Baba Mission, 1985). For an English summary 
of the text, see B. R. Shenoy, $m Guru Charitra (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
1994), and also K. V. R. Rao, Guru Charitra (Apta, Panvel: Shree Swami Samarth 
Vishwa Kalyan Kendra, 1995). 
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Benevolent, and his spouse Parvati.'® The fundamental question which 


she asks at the very beginning is how is it possible for the individ- 
ual soul to attain union with the Absolute. Siva answers by estab- 
lishing an equivalence between brahman and the authoritative master, 
since ‘brahman is none other than the master’ (gurum vind brahma 
nanyal). Vypically, the Guru-gita presents itself as part of the vast 
Skanda Purana (Sanatkumara-samhita, Uttara-khanda) or, more rarely, of 
the Padma Purana or even of the Brahma Purana. Presenting itself also 
as a Tantra, the Guru-gitd is said to be part of the Rudra-yamala Tantra 
as well as of the Visva-sdra Tantra, and a collection of its verses can 
also be found in the Auldmava Tantra and other tantric sources.!” 
Inspired by the exemplary model of the Bhagavad-gita—a frequent 
imitative phenomenon in puranic literature'*—the Guru-gitd is in fact 


16 


For an overview of Siva’s figure and mythology, see W. D. O’Flaherty, Asceticism 
and Eroticism in the Mythology of Swa (London: Oxford University Press, 1973); A. K. 
Ramanujan, Speaking of Swa (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1973); J. Gonda, Visnuesm 
and Sivaism: A Comparison (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1976); C. Dimmitt — 
J. A. B. van Buitenen, Classical Hindu Mythology: A Reader in the Sanskrit Puranas 
(Philadelphia: ‘Temple University Press, 1978), 147-218; S. Kramrisch, The Presence 
of Siva (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981). See also M. Piantelli’s intro- 
duction to his [svaragita o ‘Poema del Signore’. Introduzione, traduzione ¢ note di Mario 
Piantelli (Parma: Luigi Battei, 1980), 21-105. For a useful bibliography on Saivism, 
see A. Pelissero, Jl rso e la pula. Vie di salvezza nello swaismo del Kasmir (Alessandria: 
Edizioni dell’Orso, 1998), 163-178. On Parvati and her indissoluble link with Siva, 
see D. R. Kinsley, Hindu Goddesses. Visions of the Dwine Feminine in the Hindu Religious 
Tradition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986), ch. 3, 35-54. 

'7 On the elusiveness of the Rudra-yamala ascription in tantric literature, see 
T. Goudriaan — 8. Gupta, Hindu Tantric and Sakta Literature (Wiesbaden: Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1981), 47-48. For an appreciation of these various puranic and tantric attri- 
butions, see G. V. Devasthali, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Samskrta and Prakrta 
Manuscripts (Bhagvatsinght Collection & H. M. Bhadkamkar Collection) in the Labrary of the 
Uniwersity of Bombay (Bombay: The University of Bombay, 1944), Book I (Volume I 
& Volume II: Parts I-III), p. 511; P. K. Gode, Descriptwe Catalogue of the Government 
Collections of Manuscripts Deposited at the Bhandarkar Onental Research Institute (Poona: 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1950), Vol. XIU, Part III, Stotras etc., pp. 
71-76; J. Filliozat, Catalogue du fonds sanscrit (Paris: Bibliothéque Nationale, Département 
des manuscrits, 1970), Fascicule I], no. 9, 11; K. Kunjunni Raja, New Catalogus 
Catalogorum. An Alphabetical Register of Sanskrit and Allied Works and Authors (Madras: 
University of Madras, 1971), Vol. 6, pp. 64-66; V. Varadachari, Catalogue descniptif 
des manuscrits—Descriptwe Catalogue of Manuscripts (Pondichéry: Institut Francais d’Indologie 
[Publications de l'Institut Francais d’Indologie No. 70.1], 1986), Vol. I, Mss. 1-115, 

, 110-111, 

PP The Guru-gita is but one among many extant gi/a-s present on Indian soil, the 
gita label comprising hundreds of specimens. An important phenomenon within the 
literature of both Ithdsa-s and Purana-s, the flourishing of these gita-s developed as 
a deliberate attempt to reproduce or imitate (at least ideally) the celebrated Bhagavad- 
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an autonomous stotva, certainly composed in a vedantic milieu. Even 
though tradition ascribes it to Vyasa, its author is unknown and it 
is presumably rather late: the oldest manuscript of the Guru-gita which 
I was able to examine—presenting itself as part of the Uttara-khanda 
of the Skanda Purana—dates to 1705 (samvat 1761) and comprises a 
total of 168 verses. 

Many Guru-stotra-s or Guru-stuti-s are abbreviated forms of the Guru- 
gita. Having said this, one must immediately add that the Guru-gita 
is itself an extremely porous and fluctuating ‘text’, since the number 
of its verses varies widely (and wildly) in the hundreds of manuscript 
copies as well as in its more recent printed editions. To cite but a 
few examples, some manuscripts present versions of just 45 or 52 
verses, other manuscripts present versions of 140, 168 or 201.’ 
Concerning printed editions, Varadachari mentions two main vari- 
ants: one in 134 sloka-s and another one in 351 sloka-s. He suggests 


gita. In the Maha-bharata, the Bhagavad-gita is flanked by the Anu-gita and fourteen 
other gita-s of various content. In puranic texts, special sections, either devotional 
or doctrinal in content, receive the appellation of gita-s, even if independent trea- 
tises or portions of larger scriptural frameworks. Indeed, even isolated collections of 
teachings, usually of an anonymous character, often bear the gid title. Thus, a gita 
typically takes the form of a dialogue (samvada) between a sage or deity and a dis- 
ciple or devotee, in which a teaching (upadesa) is expounded, supposed to reveal a 
supreme metaphysical truth. These gita-s may be divided into two main groups: the 
gita-s in which the various teachings are expounded by divine masters or rsi-s (such 
as the Isvara-gita, the Vyasa-gita, the Agastya-gita, the Sita-gita, the Kapila-gita, the 
Astavakra-gita, the Vasistha-gita and the Avadhiita-gita) and the gita-s in which the cen- 
tral figure is a deity (such as the Siva-gitd, the Brahma-gita, the Uddhava-gita, the Devit- 
gita, the Laltda-gita, the Sirya-gita, the Ganesa-gita, the Rama-gita, and the three 
Yama-gita-s). Given so many gita@ collections, one might be induced to conclude that 
there exists a definite literary genre, inaugurated by the extraordinary popularity of 
the Bhagavad-gita. After all, this would not be an isolated case: the poetic genre of 
the diita-kavya-s, for instance, was first inaugurated by Kalidasa’s celebrated poem 
Megha-diita. In the case of these various gitd-s, however, the situation 1s different. 
Just a few of these texts, such as the /yvara-gita, follow the exemplary structure of 
the Bhagavad-gita. Most gitd-s are wholly detached or entirely different in scope and 
content from the Bhagavad-gita model. Thus, in these works the gia titling basically 
refers to the metric structure in which the teachings are expressed. Though the 
popularity of these gitd-s, given their often sectarian character, cannot match the 
Bhagavad-gita’s fame and renown, a certain number of these texts have played in 
the past and still play today a considerable role within many sampraddya-s and devo- 
tional circles. On the subject of gitd-s, see chapter XV (‘Gitas, Mahatmyas, and 
other Religious Literature’) of J. Gonda, Medieval Religious Literature in Sanskrit (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1977), 271-286. 

'° See Gode, op. cit., pp. 71-76. Only the manuscript in 140 verses presents itself 
as part of the Padma Purana. The other four all present themselves as part of the 
Skanda Purana. 
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that the Guru-gita as part of the Rudra-yamala Tantra constitutes a 
more synthetic version of the Guru-gita as part of the Skanda Purana.” 
However, even a cursory examination of the sources I have scruti- 
nized shows the weakness of such a thesis. Given the great variety 
of stotra-s denominated Guru-gita (despite the fact that they typically 
share a considerable amount of verses), it would appear more sen- 
sible to examine each of these in its own, specific cultural and regional 
context. 

The reasons that make the Guru-gitaé especially noteworthy are at 
least three: 1) It is perhaps the most paradigmatic swmma of the irre- 
placeable importance of the spiritual master in the Hindi tradition, 
given the absence of any organized institutions such as the Church 
in the West.?! The text presents a portrait of the ideal guru that 


2° Varadachari, op. cit., pp. 110-111. For an English translation of a version of 
the Guru-gita in 352 sloka-s—also presenting itself as part of the Skanda Purana 
(Sanatkumara-samhita, Uttara-khanda)—see Swami Narayanananda (trans.), Sri Guru Gita 
(Shivanandanagar: The Divine Life Society, 1999 [lst ed. 1972]). For other recent 
editions of versions of the Guwru-gita with English translation (also with commentaries), 
see H. v. Stietencron — K.-P. Gietz — A. Malinar — A. Kollmann — P. Schreiner — 
M. Brockington (eds.), Epic and Puranic Bibliography (up to 1985) Annotated and with 
Indexes. Compiled under the Chairmanship of Heinrich von Stietencron (Wiesbaden: 
Otto Harrassowitz, 1992), Part I, S-Z, Indexes, pp. 1167-1169 (n. 6973, 6977, 
6982). 

a On the subject of the master, of his ‘weight’ and social role as well as of his 
functions—in the first place, that of conferring initiation (diksa@) either by means of 
a sacred spell (mantra) or a teaching (upadesa; in some cases, it can be purely non 
verbal consisting of a simple gesture, such as touching the hand or foot or throw- 
ing a glance)—there exists a wide range of literature, even though not always of 
first rate or scholarly level. To begin with, still deserving attention are the obser- 
vations put forward by M. Weber in his The Religion of India: The Sociology of Hinduism 
and Buddhism. Translated and Edited by Hans H. Gerth and Don Martindale (New 
York: The Free Press, 1958) (especially chap. IX: “The Orthodox Restoration in 
India’). On the term guru, linked with Sanskrit gir (lit. ‘mountain’) and corresponding 
to Latin gravis (lit. ‘heavy,’ ‘important’), see J. Gonda, ‘A propos d’un sens magico- 
religieux de skt. “gurw?, in Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 12. (1947): 
124-131; J. Gonda, Change and Continuity in Indian Religion (Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal, 1997 [lst ed. The Hague, Mouton, 1965]), 229-283. On the term 
acarya, other name for the teacher who shows the correct conduct (dcdra), see 
P. V. Kane, “The Meaning of Acaryah,’ in Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute 23 (1942): 206-213. On both guru and dcarya, see M. Hara, ‘Hindu Concepts 
of Teacher: Sanskrit guru and dcarya, in M. Nagatomi et al. (eds.), Sanskrit and Indian 
Studies: Essays in Honor of Daniel H. H. Ingalls (Dordrecht: Reidel, 1980), 93-118. For 
a fine overview, see R. M. Stemmann, Guru-stsya-sambandha. Das meister-schiiler-ver- 
héltns im traditionellen und modernen hindusmus (Stuttgart: Stemer Verlag Wiesbaden 
GMBH, 1986); D. Gold, The Lord as a Guru (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1987); 
A. Michaels (ed.), The Pandit. Traditional Scholarship in India (New Delhi: Manohar, 
2001). See also G. S. Ghurye, Sadhus of India (Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1953); 
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equates him to the Absolute (4rahman), and illustrates the special rela- 
tionship that the disciple must develop with him, grounded in devo- 
tion and focused on the attainment of knowledge as pathway to 
liberation (moksa); 2) ‘This short poem or a collection of its verses 
continues to be piously recited every day, generation after genera- 
tion, in the monasteries founded by Sankara (8th century CE), the 
celebrated teacher of nondual Vedanta.” In this tradition, the Absolute 


A. Bharati, “The Hindu Renaissance and its Apologetic Patterns,’ Journal of Asian 
Studies, 29, 2 (1970): 267-288; P. Brent, Godmen of India (London: Allen Lane, 1972); 
A. Menen, The New Mystics (London: Thames & Hudson, 1974); K. Singh, Gurus, 
Godmen, and Good People (Bombay: Orient Longman, 1975); J. D. Mlecko, “The Guru 
in Hindu Tradition,’ Numen XXIX, Fasc. | (1982): 33-61; D. G. White, ‘Why 
Gurus are Heavy,’ Numen XXXI, Fasc. 1 (1984): 40-73; J. P. Waghorne — N. Cutler — 
V. Narayanan (eds.), Gods of Flesh, Gods of Stone: The Embodiment of Divinity in India 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1985); L. A. Babb, Redemptive Encounters. 
Three Modern Styles in the Hindu Tradition (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1986); R. Hummel, Les gourous (Paris — Montréal: Cerf/Fides, 1988); P. van Der 
Veer, Gods on Earth: The Management of Religious Experience and Identity in a North Indian 
Pilgrimage Centre (London: Athlone, 1988); G. Feuerstein, Holy Madness. The Shock 
Tactics and Radical Teachings of Crazy-wise Adepts, Holy Fools, and Rascal Gurus (New 
York: Arkana, 1990); R. L. Gross, The Sadhus of India: A Study of Hindu Asceticism 
(Jaipur: Rawat Publications, 1992); S. S. Uban, The Gurus of India (London: Fine 
Books, 1997); A. Copley (ed.), Gurus and Their Followers: New Religious Reform Movements 
in Colonial India (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000). A bibliographic guide 
on the subject is offered in C. J. Fuller, The Camphor Flame: Popular Hinduism and 
Society in India (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), p. 277. For a bibliog- 
raphy of the most popular ancient and modern guru-s in the Marathi area, see 
Zelliot — Berntsen, The Experience of Hinduism, op. cit., pp. 358-361. A useful inside 
account on the role and function of the guru is offered by S. Chandrasekharendra, 
The Guru Tradition (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1991). For an appreciation 
of the peculiar phenomenon of Christian guru-s in contemporary South India, see 
W. Hoerschelmann, ‘Christian Gurus: A Study of the Life and Works of Christian Charismatic 
Leaders in South India (Chennai: Gurukul Lutheran Theological College and Research 
Institute, 1998). For an assessment as well as a bibliography of the social and polit- 
ical role played by guru-s in contemporary India, see J. Assayag, ‘L’économie poli- 
tique de la spiritualité: renoncement et nationalisme chez les gourous hindous depuis 
les années 1980,’ Bulletin de VEcole Francaise d’Extréme Orient 84 (1997): 311-319. On 
the place of guru-s in modern times, see also the recent study by D. Smith, Hinduism 
and Modernity (Cornwall: Blackwell, 2003), 167-180. 

” For an introduction to Sankara’s teachings, see K. H. Potter (ed.), Advaita 
Vedanta up to Sankara and His Pupils (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982) 
(Vol. UL of the Encyclopaedia of Indian Philosophies). On the internal organization and 
daily routine of Sankara’s monastic orders, see W. Cenkner, A Tradition of Teachers: 
Sankara and the Fagadgurus Today (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1983); W. Dazey, 
“Tradition and Modernization in the Organization of the DasSanami Sannyasins,’ in 
A. Creel — V. Narayanan (eds.), Monastic Life in the Christian and Hindu Traditions: A 
Comparative Study (Lewiston, N.Y.: Edwin Mellen Press, 1990); Y. Sawai, The Faith 
of Ascetics and Lay Smartas: A Study of the Sankaran Tradition of Srngeri (Vienna: Sammlung 
De Nobili, 1992). 
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is said to manifest Itself as a triad: God (Isvara), the guwwu and the 
Self (aman). ‘The master is believed to teach, through his words or 
even through his silence (as in the case of the divine guru Daksinamirti,” 
a form of Siva), the eternal truth of the Veda-s and Upanisad-s. The 
fact that the Guru-gita is highly esteemed in these more elitist, tra- 
ditional brahmanical environments reflects the veneration of which 
it is object.7* The text also exhibits a poetic quality, rich as it is of 
beautiful, vivid metaphors and symbolic elements; 3) The Guru-gita, 
on the other hand, is not a sectarian text. Just like Dattatreya is a 
‘honey-bee’ yogin, in the sense that he has been appropriated by a 
variety of yogic schools as their fountainhead and patron (brahmanical, 
tantric, sakta, Mahanubhava, etc.), in the same way the Guru-gitda is 
appealing to a great variety of ascetics and religious groups as well 
as to the laity. Precisely because of its contents, as it can be appre- 


*3 For an appreciation of Daksinamirti’s divine icon in the Vedanta milicu, see 
A. Mahadeva Sastry (trans.), Dakshinamurti Stotra of Sri Sankaracharya and Dakshinamurti 
Upanishad with Sri Sureswaracharya’s Manasollasa and Pranava Vartika (Madras: Samata 
Books, 1978). 

2" See M. Piantelli, Saikara e la rinascita del brahmanesimo (Fossano: Editrice Esperienze, 
1974), 158-159, where a hymn composed with verses taken from the Guru-gita is 
quoted. This hymn is piously recited every morning by all monks (the source is Sri 
Candrasekharendra Sarasvati, ‘Daivabhakti and Gurubhakti,’ in The Call of the 
Fagadguru (Madras, 1958, p. 32). In a hagiography on Sankara by Govindanatha, 
the Sri-sankaracarya-canta (probably composed in Kerala around the 17th century), 
we find a stanza (3.37) certainly from the Guru-gita: ‘Real abode in a sanctuary 1s 
the abiding close to the Master, and real sacred ford is the water which wets His 
feet! Here alone you must stay, and not go anywhere else!’ See Govindanatha, // 
poema di Sankara (Srisankaracaryacarita). A cura di Mario Piantelli (Torino: Promolibri, 
1994), pp. 44, 50. In kevala-advaita-vedanta, the most celebrated hymn in praise of 
the guru is certainly the Gurvastakam attributed to Sankara. Its first verse reads thus: 

Sairam suriipam tatha va kalatram 

yasascaru citram dhanam merutulyam / 

manascenna lagnam guroranghripadme 

tatah kim tatah kim tatah kim tatah kim // 

One’s body may be handsome, wife beautiful, 

fame excellent and varied, and wealth like unto Mount Meru; 

but if one’s mind be not attached to the lotus feet of the guru, 

what thence, what thence, what thence, what thence? 
For an English rendering, see T. M. P. Mahadevan, The Hymns of Saikara (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1997 [1st ed. 1980]), 27-32. For an appreciation of the guru’s 
invaluable role in the words of a celebrated contemporary Vedanta master, see 
Abhinava Vidyatheertha Mahaswamigal, Dwine Discourses (Chennai: Sri Vidyatheertha 
Foundation, 1994), 59-160. See also Sri Sathya Sai Baba, Sree Gurucharanam. A 
Compilation of Divine Discourses of Bhagavan Sri Sathya Sai Baba during Guru Poornima 
(1956-1998) (Prasanthi Nilayam: Sri Sathya Sai Books & Publications Trust, 1999). 
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ciated by its incorporations in puranic texts as well as in tantric eso- 
teric texts, the Guru-gita in one of its many variants 1s popular in 
the whole of the Indian subcontinent since it ‘cuts across’ traditions 
(sampradaya), be they sawa, vaisnava or Sakta: it is truly conceived as 
a ‘classic’ of Hindi piety (as the Guru-gita itself proclaims, for instance 
in verse 151). Herein, the guru is celebrated as the ‘chosen deity’ 
(tsta-devata) to whom all acts of worship and one’s whole life must 
be consecrated. D. R. Brooks rightly observes: 


Some important Siddha Yoga scriptures curiously stand between the 
exoteric sources of Revelation and Recollection and esoteric Tantric 
categories. The most important of these is the Gurugita (...). But the 
Gurugita itself has a less than certain origin whether it be as a portion 
of the Skanda Purana, as a section of another text known as the Gurucantra, 
or as an independent quasi-Tantric text. This status is similarly not 
unusual for sources belonging to traditions of mystical yoga; they may 
have multiple ‘stations’ in the larger canon, sometimes belonging to 
the exoteric Recollections and sometimes associating with the esoteric 
Tantras. This is due largely to the fact that Tantric sources seek fre- 
quently to include themselves as esoteric forms of exoteric works, in 
other words, as secrets concealed or appearing within more public 
resources.” 


Even today in many matha-s, especially saiva but also vaisnava,*® the 
Guru-gila 1s sung at the feet of the guru or in his honor, and this sto- 
tra remains one of the most frequently utilized texts in daily recita- 
tion (svddhyaya).?’ 

Given the impossibility (and also perhaps the uselessness) of trying 
to reach back to the ur-text of what is a hymn/prayer which fluctuates 
in an essentially oral dimension, or even of tracing its main devel- 
opments in order to put forward a tentative critical edition, I think 


* D. R. Brooks — S. Durgananda — P. E. Muller-Ortega — W. K. Mahony — 
C. R. Bailly — S. P. Sabharathnam, Meditation Revolution. A History and Theology of the 
Siddha Yoga Lineage (South Fallsburg, N.Y.: Agama Press, Muktabodha Indological 
Research Institute, 1997), 290-291. 

°° On the hypothesis, perhaps chronologically too daring, that the recitation of 
the Guru-gita or of a collection of its verses was performed at the dsrama of Ramananda 
(1299-1410), and that this text was also known to his disciples Kabir and Raidas, 
see P. Caracchi, Ramdnanda e¢ lo yoga det sant (Alessandria: Edizioni dell’Orso, 1999), 
p. 221. 

27 On this, see R. B. S. C. Vidyarnava, The Daily Practice of the Hindus. Containing 
Mornng and Midday Duties (Delhi: Oriental Books Reprint Corporation, 1979 [4th 
ed.]), pp. 8-9. 
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it more useful to consider the particular form and function which 
this ‘text’? has historically come to assume in each specific regional 
environment of the subcontinent. Here, I will focus attention on the 
Guru-gita as it is attested within the Marathi cultural milieu. In his 
seminal preface to his edition of the Guru-carttra of 1937, R. K. 
Kamat evidenced how the first versions of the Guru-caritra incorpo- 
rating the Guru-gita are linked to the so-called edition of Kadganct 
(a village not far from Ganagapir, nowadays in Karnataka, in the 
Aland taluk, Gulbarga District), according to tradition the hometown 
of the author Sarasvatt Gangadhar. Among the twenty-four different 
versions of the Guru-caritra which Kamat analyzed, the oldest incor- 
porating the Guru-gita which he identified dates to 1847.% The Guru- 
caritra versions cum the Guru-gita@ are all understood to be copies of 
an original Kadganci edition which, unfortunately, despite claims to 
the contrary, has never been unearthed. 

Concerning chronology, what are usually given are the dates when 
the copies were written from a supposed original (or from other 
copies of the same text). Actually, some copies—such as the first 
Kadganci version found by Kamat—do not even bear a date. ‘The 
oldest, datable copy studied by Kamat was written in 1769, which 
he refers to as the Kengeri version (named after another town in 
Karnataka): this traditional (va@dz) version did not include the Guru- 
gita. However, among the twenty-four versions of the Guru-caritra 
which Kamat analyzed five do include the Guru-gita chapter and the 
oldest of these copies, as noted, dates to 1847. Although these five 
versions do not materially come from the village of Kadganci, the 
Marathi scholar labeled these copies as Kadganci versions, since they 
were either copied down from the original Kadganci edition or from 
a copy thereof. Subsequently, in Ganagaptr, Kamat came across 
one more version of the Guru-caritra including the Guru-gita. This 6th 
copy, which dates to 1909, he also labeled as Kadganci. It must be 
underlined that the oldest date of 1847 as well as the latter of 1909 
refer to the dates when each version was copied down or transcribed 
from a prior version or supposed original (which has never been 
found). It may reasonably be assumed that though the first traced 


* R. K. Kamat first discovered the Guru-gita chapter within the Guru-caritra around 
1920. For his important preface, see Kamat, Srigurucaritra, op. cit., pp. 7-21. 
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copy of the Guru-caritra cum Guru-gita chapter dates to 1847, this par- 
ticular form of the text originated at an earlier date. Possibly, Guru- 
carura copies including the Guru-git@ insertion may have coexisted 
with the more traditional Guru-caritra versions lacking the Guru-gita 
from as early as the second half of the 18th century, or even prior 
to this period. 

In all Guru-caritra-s including the Guru-gita, the latter always figures 
as its 49th adhyaya. In order to maintain the total number of the 
Guru-caritra-s chapters to 51, a reordering of adhydya-s 41-49 was 
devised. In traditional versions of the Guru-caritra not comprising the 
Guru-gita chapter, the important subject of the Ad@st-yatra covers chap- 
ters 41 and 42. In the so-called Kadganci versions cum Guru-gita dis- 
covered by Kamat, these two chapters are always combined into one 
i.e. chapter 41 (bringing the Ganagaptr chapter, with the illustra- 
tive stories of the Jalandhara demon and the miraculous cure of 
Ratnabat, to be counted as adhyadya 48). Following Kamat’s edition 
of the text (listing its main variants), the Guru-gita as 49th adhyaya of 
the Guru-canitra presents a total of 176 sloka-s (182 with the addition 
of 6 more verses according to variant readings). It is preceded by 
the ‘firm resolution’, samkalpa, and the ‘consecration’ of the adept’s 
limbs, nydsa, plus another 34 Marathi verses in ovi meter, 13 placed 
at the beginning and 21 at the end of the Sanskrit stotra. 

In his preface, Kamat also mentions other, more recent versions 
of the Guru-gita which he was able to identify: in particular, a manu- 
script edition belonging to one Dhiipkar Sastri in 140 Sloka-s, a 
printed edition of 1915 edited by the Bharat Dharma Mahamandal 
in 221 sloka-s, and a ‘Tamil translation by V. Kuppuswami of the 
Shri Sharangvila Press of Tanjavur in 352 sloka-s. Moreover, he sig- 
nals four Maratht commentaries of the Guru-gita: the Svananda-lahart 
of C. Cidanandasvamin, edited in 1911 (Saka 1833), based on a ver- 
sion of the Guru-gita in 193 Ssloka-s; the Jrana-sikha of Nrsimha 
Manikprabhu, edited in 1921, based on a version of the Guru-gita in 
137 sloka-s; the Guru-gita-stotra-cintamant of Nityananda Sarasvati, edited 
in 1929, based on a version of the Guru-gita in 187 Sloka-s; and, 
finally, a commentary ascribed to one Ranganathsvami Nigdikar, 
based on a version of the Guru-gita in 105 Sloka-s (recently reedited 
by the Adars Vidyartht Prakasan of Pune, n.d.). 

The essential data concerning the tradition of the Guru-gita in the 
Marathi cultural area can be summarized thus: 
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1) Given the original autonomy and ‘textual porousness’ of this sto- 
tra—the date of which, although tendentially late, cannot be estab- 
lished with certainty—its insertion within the Guru-caritra has 
certainly contributed to popularize it within the framework of its 
176 (or 182) sloka-s; 

2) Most separate editions and versions of the Guru-gita prevalent in 
the Marathi area are dependent upon it to the largest extent. In 
this regard, and to limit myself just to some recent printed editions, 
I may cite the following: The Nectar of Chanting. South Fallsburg, 
N.Y., SYDA Foundation, 1972 (in 182 verses);?? Si Guru Gita. 
Commentary by Parama Pujya Sri Swamiji. English Translation 
by Dr. P. G. Krishna Murthy. Mysore, Sri Ganapati Sachchidananda 
Avadhoota Datta Peetha, 1988 (in 142 verses); Siz Gurugita. Artha 
evam vyakhya Svami Sivomtirtha. Mumbai, Devatmasakti Society, 
1990 Gn 182 verses); Shree Maa, The Guru and the Goddess. The 
Complete Text and Translations of Kasyapa Sutra and Srigu- 
rugita and Lalita Trisati. Translated by Swami Satyananda 
Saraswati. Samskrt and Transliteration by Vittalananda Saraswati. 
USA, Devi Mandir Publications—Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1996 
(in 182 verses); Siz Gurugita. Pune, Anmol Prakagan, 2000 (in 176 
verses); Sri Gurucaritrantargata Srt Gurugita. Mumbai, 2000 (in 182 
verses); 

3) Leaving aside those synthetic versions of the Guru-gita of just a 
few dozen verses, it is useful, especially for the modern period, 
to distinguish the Guru-gita in 176 or 182 verses most diffused in 
the Marathi milicu—always presenting itself as part of the Uttara- 
khanda of the Skanda Purana, even when integrated within the Guru- 
caritra—from a sensibly longer version of the Guru-gita@ in 351 or 
352 verses (which incorporates, widening it, the preceding one), 


* This is the version which Svamin Muktananda (1908-1982) of Ganespuri 
recently popularized within his neo-hindt' yogic and devotional milieu, counting 
many Western followers. As Swami Durgananda notes: ‘In 1972, he replaced the 
Bhagavadgita with a chant that has remained the main scriptural text of Siddha Yoga: 
the Gurugita, “Song of the Guru”. Muktananda found this philosophical poem on 
the guru-disciple relationship quoted within the Gurucaritra, a medieval (ca. 1500) 
hagiographic text on the primordial guru, Dattatreya, from the Maharashtrian yogic 
tradition. Muktananda himself had chanted it privately for many years. The Gurugita 
became the core of the ashram morning recitation’ (Brooks et alia, op. cit., p. 60). 
Rather emphatically, Swami Durgananda, in a note, adds: ‘Swami Muktananda can 
be credited with bringing the Gurugita@ out of obscurity. After he began chanting it 
publicly, other spiritual groups discovered and incorporated portions of it in their 
practice;’ zbid. 
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of which I have found trace in an edition in Tamil Nadu and 
also in Uttar Prades;°° 

4) If the Guru-caritra dates around 1550, the insertion in some ver- 
sions of it of the Guru-gita—towards the end of the poem, as its 
49th adhydya—is certainly later. How much later, however, is hard 
to say. As noted, Kamat found the first specimen of this inser- 
tion in a copy of the Guru-caritra dated 1847. Kamat’s linking of 
the versions of the Guru-caritra cum Guru-gita chapter to the ‘ur 
Kadganci edition, if correct, favors the hypothesis that such an 
appropriation was operated within a tradition and perhaps even 
a lineage going back to the venerable figure of Sarasvatt Ganga- 
dhar. Possibly, Guru-caritra-s with Guru-gita chapter were circulating 
already sometime around the middle or second half of the 18th 
century. Nonetheless, at the state of our knowledge, it cannot be 
proved that the insertion of the Guru-gita in some versions of the 
Guru-caritra predates the 19th century. 


The 49th adhyadya of the Guru-cantra begins like most other chapters 
with a question posed by the virtuous and well-qualified disciple 
Namdharak to the narrator Siddhamuni, a raja-yogin and a knower 
of brahman (brahma-jnani), the graceful guru who has revealed the sacred 
Guru-caritra to the world. After the initial salutations to Gane§a,*! the 
lord of wisdom and remover of obstacles, Sarasvati,*” the goddess 
of learning, and Sri Guru (= Nrsimha Sarasvati), the first thirteen 
Marathi stanzas present Namdharak extolling the master and sur- 
render to him as the only means to achieve liberation from this 
unending round of transmigration (samsdar), otherwise impossible to 
cross. Only the guru possesses that medicine which will cure once 
and for all the ailment of existence (bhav): this is said to be the doc- 
trine propounded by the wise ones throughout the ages. The teacher 
is magnified as the mythic cow of plenty which grants all desires 


© See Swami Narayanananda, $i Guru Gita, op. cit. 

3! For an excellent introduction to the elephant-headed god GaneSa, see 
P. Courtright, Ganesa: Lord of Obstacles, Lord of Beginnings (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1985). See also R. L. Brown (ed.), Ganesh: Studies of an Asian God (Albany, 
N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1991); J. A. Grimes, Ganapati: Song of the 
Self (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1995). 

® For an overview of the goddess Sarasvati, at the time of the Veda-s primarily 
celebrated as a grand river, see D. Kinsley, Hindu Goddesses, op. cit., pp. 55-64. 
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(Kamadhenu, the first of the ‘treasures’ produced from the churning 
of the ocean or samudra-manthana operated by deva-s and asura-s). ‘Through 
selfless dedication to him sages such as Sukamuni and the rsi Vasistha, 
who knew the very essence of scriptures, are said to have attained 
moksa. Since the path of the guru is what leads to liberation, and pre- 
cisely this was elucidated in a purifying and felicitous dialogue of 
Siva with Parvati, Namdharak prays Siddhamuni to tell him, for the 
upliftment of all people, how Parvati questioned Lord Siva and how 
Lord Siva responded. This query of the disciple is said to mightily 
please Siddhamuni, who declares: 


Oh my child, who are ever diligent in the service of the guru, your 
life is indeed blessed! You have sought the eternal knowledge that will 
awaken you from the stupor of ignorance to the sunlight of truth! 
Listen with concentration, oh servant of the guru, the answer to your 
well-conceived question! Long long ago, Lord Sarkar (lit. ‘Benefactor’, 
a name of Siva), the Vanquisher of Tripura (= the city of the asura 
demons destroyed by Siva), was seated on the peak of Mount Kailas 
(= a mountain in the Himalaya, north of the Manasa lake, believed 
to be the abode of Siva’s paradise) when His consort, the Daughter 
of the Mountain (= Himalaya), Parvati, asked Him a question for the 
upliftment of humanity. 


Precisely at this point the Sanskrit Guru-gita begins.** The 176 verses 
of the Guru-caritra’s Guru-gita do not present a coherent and clear-cut 
structure. After the traditional, introductory stanzas comprising samkalpa 
and nydsa, at the initial question posed by Parvati on how it is pos- 
sible for the embodied soul to attain identity with the Absolute drah- 
man (verse 3) Siva’s reply follows (verses 4—65). References are made 
in verses 57-58 to the yogic practice of visualizing and incorporat- 
ing the divine form in the cakra-s ic. the ‘circles’ of one’s subtle 
body according to tantric physiology, and to the all-important yogic 
mantra so *ham (it. “That I [am]’, expressing one’s identity with the 
Absolute brahman, as reflected in verse 114). This mantra, together 
with its interchangeable form hamsah, is technically known as ajapa- 
kniya@ i.e. ‘practice of the un-muttered mantra’, since it 1s thought to 
be constantly performed through the natural breathing in and breath- 


*° T have followed Kamat’s standard edition. In his sixty-six footnotes to the Guru- 
gita chapter, more than half highlight slight variants based on all the editions and 
commentaries which he was able to gather and compare. The English translation 
of the Guru-gitd verses is mine. 
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ing out process. From verse 66, Siva explains how to practice med- 
itation (dhyana) on the guru, and especially from verse 87 onwards he 
outlines the contemplative exercise which the adept must carry out 
in an effort to internalize the ‘guru principle’ (guru-tattva). More ref- 
erences are made to the yogic practice of visualizing the guru within 
the cakra-s (verses 91-92, 95, 113). In verses 115-122, Siva presents 
the effects produced upon the yogin or bhakta who has perfectly inte- 
riorized the guru as his own purusa or sad-guru. In other versions of 
the Guru-gita there are three additional verses after verse 119, offering 
an explanation of the meditative planes of pinda (lit. ‘massiveness’; 
in yogic and tantric texts, pinda or pindanda usually refers to the 
microcosm of the human body: herein, it specifically identifies the 
potency or sakti of the kundalint energy),** pada (lit. ‘position’, here 
relative to the spontaneous repetition of the hamsah/so *ham mantra), 
riipa (lit. ‘form’, the realm of form), and ripa-atita (lit. ‘superior-to- 
form’, the transcendent realm or state beyond form). From verse 
123 up to the end, Siva expounds the traditional phala-sruti, that is, 
the extraordinary results—both in the worldly as well as in the spir- 
itual sphere—which one can derive from the pious recitation of the 
Guru-gita. Again to be noted is that in other versions of the Guru- 
gitd, Siva, in two additional verses after verse 133, offers advice on 
meditative postures and sittings, presenting the positive and negative 
effects to be derived. Siva also presents the auspicious places where 
the Guru-gita should be recited (verses 147-150; in verse 169 the 
most auspicious place is said to be absorption in the gurw himself i.e. 
in his heart). In verse 173, Siva instructs his spouse never to reveal 
this secret teaching and to guard it carefully. Its esoteric quality is 
such that, in verse 174, Siva admonishes Parvati not to reveal it 
even mentally to the other gods (be it Visnu or their sons Ganesa 
and Skanda!). Eventually, the Guru-gita may be taught only to those 
rare, mature (and orthodox! i.e. astika) adepts who are full of faith 
(sraddha) and devotion (bhakti; see the final verses 175-176). In one 
last, additional verse closing other separate versions of the hymn, 
Siva himself honors the Guru-gita with these solemn words: 


* On kundalini in tantric yoga, see the monograph of L. Silburn, La Kundalint ou 
Vénergie des profondeurs (Paris: Les Deux Océans, 1983). 

* On these tantric meditative planes and their various equivalences in the 
Kubjkamata Tantra (ch. XIV-XIX), see Goudriaan — Gupta, Hindu Tantric and Sakta 
Literature, op. cit., p. 54. 
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To [that] unique mantra which saves [man] from 
the ocean of rebirth, 

to [that] perfect mantra which is venerated by all 
the gods beginning with Brahma as well 
as by all ascetics having made the vow of 
silence, 

to [that] mantra which annihilates poverty, pain, 
fear, and anguish (or: the disease of mun- 
dane existence), 

to that mantra which is the most excellent of 
Masters, which removes the great fear 
[of transmigration], I render honor! 


As noted, the Guru-gita chapter inserted within the Guru-cantra explic- 
itly presents itself as a dialogue between Igvara (= Siva) and Parvati 
derived from the Uitara-khanda of the Skanda Purana. Not surprisingly, 
herein the Guru-gita is concluded by declaring that the stotra is offered 
to the Venerable guru-God Dattatreya (s7i-guru-deva-datta treya-arpanam- 
astu), in the Datta-sampradaya revered along with his avatdra-s as the 
supreme paradigm of the divine Master. 

The Sanskrit stotra is followed by twenty-one more Marathi stan- 
zas (verses 14—34, reconnecting with verses 1-13 introducing the 
Guru-gita), which bring this 49th adhydya of the Guru-caritra to an end. 
In sum, these twenty-one verses reaffirm the essential doctrines high- 
lighted in the poem and their special relevance in the present kal 
age. In stanzas 25-28, it is stated that sr7-guru-miirti, identified with 
the ‘king of ascetics’ (avadhit-ray) Dattatreya, in the present age first 
incarnated in the pure, saltwik human form of Sripada Srivallabha, 
thus opening the phase of Datta’s ‘historical avatdra-s’. 

The Guru-gita is thus a devotional hymn, a stotra in which each 
verse has a force of its own and is often loosely connected to the 
following one. Some of its verses also bear a distinctive Upanisadic 
flavor (see, for instance, verse 40, echoing the Aena Upanisad; verse 
82, echoing Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 2.3.6; as well as verses 63 and 
89°*°). Rather than presenting an analytic study of each verse or delv- 
ing into the technicalities of the suggested yogic meditative absorp- 
tions on the highest cakra-s, I will here focus attention on three main 
stages which the disciple is ideally called by the guru to practice and 


°° For a contemporary, word-for-word interpretation of this Guru-gita verse, see 


Sri Sathya Sai Baba, Sree Gurucharanam, op. cit., pp. 38-49. 
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experience. Given the overall unsystematic nature of this stotra (despite 
its purported ‘samkhya’ structure, see verse 162) the isolation of these 
subsequent stages or conditions has a purely heuristic value Le. reflects 
my own understanding of the gurw-stsya relation as I think it can be 
derived from reading the Guru-gita. What follows is therefore a kind 
of ‘rationalization’ of the overall ‘path’ which the guru adept is ide- 
ally called to embark upon. 


1) Gouched within a vedantic framework, the emphasis of the text 
is constantly placed on the unflinching, total faith and surrender a 
disciple must cultivate towards his physical master in words, thoughts, 
and deeds. In principle, nothing else is needed to achieve final eman- 
cipation (moksa) since there is nothing superior to one’s guru who is 
the actual, concrete proof of the reality of brahman. If he didn’t exist, 
the entire universe would not exist: indeed, he is said to be the one 
responsible for the making, maintenance, and destruction of the 
worlds. As the one fixed in brahman and who is brahman, he illumines 
all states of consciousness: the waking state, the dream state, the 
dreamless state, as well as the ‘fourth’ (twriya; see verse 38, echoing 
the Mandikya Upanisad). ‘To quote but a few significant verses: 


(18) Always remember the guru’s form! 
Constantly repeat the [divine] name given by the guru (or: of 
the guru)! 
[Always] follow the gurw’s command! 
Think of nothing other than the guru! 
(22) In the three worlds openly proclaim 
the gods with their retinues, the demons and snakes: 
“The knowledge lying on the tongue of the guru 
is obtained only through devotion to the guru’ 
(28) Through actions, mind and speech 
one should constantly worship the guru! 
Prostrate fully on the ground 
before the guru without reserve! 
(32) The guru is Brahma, the guru is Visnu, 
the guru is [Siva] Maheévara (lit. ‘the Great Lord’)! 
The guru is indeed the Absolute brahman: 
adoring salutations be paid to this Venerable guru! 
The eye of one who is blinded by the cataract of ignorance 
with the stick soaked in the collyrium of knowledge 


(34 


~~ 
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(35) 


(44) 
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is opened thanks to Him: 

adoring salutations be paid to this Venerable guru 

You are my father and my mother, 

my brother and my God, 

with the aim of awakening me from [the nightmare of] 
transmigration: 

adoring salutations be paid to this Venerable guru! 

From His Reality (= the Master as brahman) the world 
derives its reality, 

thanks to His Light this [world] shines forth, 

and because of His Bliss [creatures] rejoice: 

adoring salutations be paid to this Venerable guru! 

If Siva®* is angry the guru protects you, 

but if the guru is angry, even Siva cannot save you! 

Therefore, with every effort, 

take refuge in the Venerable guru! 

He is [Siva], the Witness of all, [but] without the three eyes, 

he is [Visnu], the Imperishable, [but] without the four arms, 

he is Brahma, [but] without the four faces: 

thus the Venerable guru is declared to be, oh Dear [Parvati]! 

The pair of the feet of the Venerable Lord 

in whatever direction they may shine, 

precisely in that very direction one should prostrate himself 

in devout adoration, every day, oh Beloved [Parvati]! 

The root of contemplation is the gurw’s form! 

The root of worship is the gurw’s foot! 

The root of the mantra is the guru’s word! 

The root of liberation is the guru’s grace! 


137 


I could continue quoting similar verses for several more pages. ‘The 
fundamental message that the Guru-gita@ 1s eager to convey is that 
only selfless devotion and surrender to the will of one’s master is the 
pathway to salvation from worldly pain and rebirth: the gurw alone 


7 The guru is here extolled as bestower of supreme, liberating gnosis ( jidna, vidya): 
this is indeed his fundamental role! As a popular hagiography extolling Sankara 
declares: ‘May the Light of that Jewel which is the Master shine in the palace of 
my mind! Such Jewel, having dispelled the darkness of ignorance, reveals the inner 
meaning of the words of all sacred texts!’ (S77-Sarikardcarya-carita 1.4). : 

8 Verse 79 is identical to this one, only Visnu takes the place of Siva. 
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is said to be the bestower of both material welfare (bhukti) as well 
as liberation (muhtt; see verses 72, 87, 160-161), this being a com- 
mon refrain in tantric literature.” Surrender to the master is the 
cornerstone teaching of the whole stotra, and, in a way, its ‘alfa and 
omega since even in the following phases or stages this principle is 
never relinquished but rather deepened and sublimated. This phase, 
especially for what concerns the prime, crucial steps in the bhakt- 
marga, 1s to be understood as a cleansing, purifying process, a cathar- 
tic preparatio: one’s complete faith in the guru is expected to naturally 
bear the fruits of pure ethical behavior, brahmanical orthopraxis. 
The psychological” and even physical dependence of the disciple 
upon his guru is total: the latter exercises full power and authority 
over the former, whose ego and individuality is to be obliterated, 
being called to a life of perfect obedience, humility, and submission 
to the master as his/her veritable God even if the guru be strange, 
whimsical, and should appear not to behave properly (verse 102; the 
guru, being equal to brahman, is the paradigm of perfect freedom: he 
is thus ultimately inconceivable, unpredictable, and a law unto him- 
self).*! In other words, once the choice of the guru has been made, 
the ‘spiritual parent’ should be as fixed as any other kin. Thus, the 


* For a general introduction to tantric ideology and practice, see A. Bharati, The 
Tantric Tradition (London: Rider & Co., 1975); S. Gupta — D. J. Hoens — T. Goudriaan, 
Hindu Tantrism (Leiden: Brill, 1979); D. G. White (ed.), Tantra in Practice (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2000). 

On the psychology of the relationship between the guru and his disciple, based 
upon the complete surrender of the latter to the former, see the insightful study by 
S. Kakar, The Analyst and the Mystic: Psychoanalytic Reflections on Religion and Mysticism 
(New Delhi: Viking, 1991), 52-60. By the same author, see also The Inner World: A 
Psychoanalytic Study of Childhood and Society in India (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 1978). 

“' The master’s behavior is believed to be perfect and holy at all times and under 
all circumstances. The guru is often expected to speak and act in strange, unpre- 
dictable ways. His seemingly a-dharmic, antinomian character borders sometimes with 
madness and, indeed, as a popular Marathi saying goes, ‘a saint who is not mad 
is not a saint’! On the behavior of saints as if mad, see D. Kinsley, ““Through the 
Looking Glass”: Divine Madness in the Hindu Religious Tradition,’ History of Religions 
13 n. 4 (May 1974): 270-305. See also A. Feldhaus, The Deeds of God in Rddhipur 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1984); J. McDaniel, The Madness of the Saints: 
Ecstatic Religion in Bengal (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989); Feuerstein, 
Holy Madness, op. cit. For an appreciation of the subtle ties between madness and 
saintliness in the Marathi milieu of the last century, see W. Donkin, The Wayfarers: 
An Account of the Work of Meher Baba with the God-Intoxicated, and also with Advanced Souls, 
Sadhus and the Poor (San Francisco: Sufism Reoriented, 1969 [2nd printing]). 
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disciple must never challenge the master: any ill-behavior towards 
the guru is said to condemn the adept to a hellish rebirth since his 
curse is dreadful and most powerful, and not even the gods can sub- 
vert it (verses 103-104, 106). Only if the guru is satisfied with the 
disciple the latter’s prayers, vows, and penances will bear fruit (verse 
166). Since everything belongs to the master, the adept must always 
be ready to offer him his material possessions as well as his own 
wife (verses 26-29). The heart of the guru or full contemplative absorp- 
tion upon him is declared to be the supreme pilgrimage place, as 
the big toe of his right foot is the receptacle of all sacred places 
(verse 169). It is clearly stated that only through such devotion and 
service to the master can liberating knowledge (jfidna, vidya) arise, 
since only if the pupil submits himself/herself totally to the master 
can the gurw’s grace be showered (verses 48, 55-56, 83, 110). In this 
regard, the three verses which—following a time-honored tradition— 
purport to explain the true meaning of the term guru are notewor- 
thy: 


(23) The syllable gu is darkness, and 

the syllable 7w is said to be light! 

The brahman which swallows [the darkness] of ignorance 

is solely the guru, there is no doubt! 

The first syllable gu 

evidences the attributes [which are intrinsic to Nature] such 
as cosmic illusion (= maya) and so on. 

The second syllable 7u [evidences] brahman, 

which destroys the error [generated from the only apparent 
reality] of cosmic illusion. 

The syllable gu indicates that which is beyond the attributes 
[which are intrinsic to Nature] and 

the syllable 7w that which is without form. 

He who bestows [on the disciple] the [realization of his] 

true identity, beyond [all] attributes [and forms], that one 
is said to be the guru! 


(24 


Ve 


(46 


Ww 


Curiously enough, the first part of verse 24, where gu is interpreted 
to stand for the guna-s i.e. the attributes or qualities of the material 
world (prakyti), 1s contradicted by the first part of verse 46, where 
gu is said to stand for guna-atita i.e. that Principle (= the guru as brah- 
man) which is beyond all attributes. Despite being opposite, both 
interpretations are common and coexist within devotional circles. 
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The two syllables which make up the term guru are proclaimed to 
be the supreme mantra (verse 107). Precisely in order to predispose 
himself/herself to be the fitting recepient of the guru’s gift of jana, 
the disciple is instructed to plunge into yogic, meditative exercises, 
which may be regarded as the second, fundamental step. 


2) Whereas the first, ‘dualistic? phase can be defined—to a lesser 
or greater degree of maturity—a popular one, given the prepon- 
derance of the emotional element attracting masses of devotees to 
the guru, this second one is reserved only to the spiritual vertuosi, typ- 
ically represented by the inner-circle of the guru’s pupils. The ideal, 
traditional Hindi setting is that of the peaceful life at the monastery 
or hermitage (d@srama), where the guru, surrounded by his disciples 
( yogin-s, renouncers, etc.), guides them in all ritual and meditative 
practices. At this stage, the disciple is called to practice a strong and 
constant effort in order to achieve the itenorization of the ‘guru prin- 
ciple’, that is, he/she must come to realize the master’s spiritual 
essence, which is exactly the same as the one which lies within one- 
self. The discovery through various yogic and meditative techniques 
of the inner sad-guru, comcides with the realization of one’s true 
being, which is the adéman. Thus, in a vedantic perspective, the guru 
who is brahman is eventually discovered to be none other than one’s 
own dtman. Such interiorization of the guru marks a definite turning 
point: the outer, physical appearance of the human gu7w—although 
persisting—is now transmuted, transcended. The ordinary subject- 
object dichotomy, as well as all past dualisms, are utterly obliter- 
ated. The previous dependent relationship to the human guru leaves 
space to the recognition of a pure identity, a spiritual non-otherness 
(ananyata). 

Even before verse 66—at which point Siva explicitly says he will 
explain to Parvatt how to practice true meditation—we find refer- 
ences to the practices of interiorization and inner absorption: 


(9) ‘The guru is none other than the conscious Self: 

This is the truth, this is the truth, there is no doubt! 
In order to attain It, an effort 
should certainly be made by the wise! 

(15) Having drunk the water of the guru’s feet, 
one should eat the food that has been left by the guru! 
One should constantly meditate on the divine form of the guru, 
and always repeat the gurw’s mantra! 
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(54) Mental absorption on the physical form of one’s guru, 
is mental absorption on the Infinite Siva (= brahman), 
and the singing glorifying the names of one’s guru, 
is the singing in praise of the Infinite Siva! 


Verses 57 and 58 refer to the lotus feet of the guru, paradigm of the 
‘ouru principle’, being situated in the highest ‘circle of the thousand 
rays’ (sahasrara-cakra), and verse 61 proclaims the so ‘ham to be the 
king of mantra-s, the repetition of which in the inhaling (so) and exhal- 
ing (fam) process is believed to purify the adept and protect from 
death itself. Once the adept’s Self reflects that bliss which has the 
form of Consciousness i.e. the ‘guru principle’, he/she comes to rec- 
ognize in a flash the ab aeterno identity with brahman, which is con- 
veyed by the semantic meaning of so “ham (verse 114). 

Especially from verse 87 onwards, Siva teaches Parvati the med- 
itative exercises to be practiced in order to interiorize the guru. Verses 
91 and 113-114 locate the divine form of the guru as seated in the 
heart lotus, that is, in the andhata-cakra: the adept is called to visu- 
alize the form of the master seated herein, imagined as holding the 
Veda-s (lit. ‘the book of Consciousness’, cit-pustika) in his left hand 
and conferring blessings with his right hand fixed in the ‘seal of 
Consciousness’ (cin-mudra): such an idealized portrait of the guru is 
quite popular and it especially calls to mind the way Sankara, par- 
adigm of the perfect master in the fevala-advaita-vedanta tradition, 1s 
represented. Again, verse 95 advises the yogic adept to contemplate 
the guru as seated in the white lotus at the top of his/her head, that 
is, in the highest sahasrara-cakra: here the master, supremely serene, 
with one hand bestowing his blessings (varada-mudra) and the other 
one bestowing the gift of non-fear (abhaya-mudra), is revered as Siva 
or brahman. 

Through the contemplative technique of so *ham as qapa-kriya (verse 
114), Siva goes on presenting the effects produced upon the _yogin 
who has perfectly interiorized the guru as his/her own spirit (purusa). 
The experience which characterizes one’s achievement of perfect 
interiorization of the sad-guru is solemnly proclaimed in verses 115-116: 


(115) In whom contemplates the thumb-sized Purusa,” 
who is Consciousness, [residing] in the heart (= one’s Self), 


® The angustha-matra-purusa or ‘thumb-sized Purusa’ refers to the presence of the 
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listen to that [particular] condition which then arises: 
I’m now going to tell you! 
(116) Indeed, That is to be recognized as the Transcendent, the 
Inaccessible [to thought], 
That which is without name and form, 
[Pure] Silence: 
[such] is brakman, Its intrinsic nature, oh Parvati! 


As verse 119 declares, the yogin or adept who has properly undertaken 
the contemplation of the guru (guru-dhyana) becomes brahman (svayam 
brahma-mayo bhavet)! And verse 153 establishes that a disciple who is 
fully devoted to his master, precisely in virtue of such identification 
and interiorization process, becomes the master (sa eva ca guruh saksdt). 
In the same way as water merges into the ocean, so the individual 
soul reunites and dissolves itself into the Supreme (verses 157-158). 


3) The final state coincides with the spontaneous, innate awareness, 
beyond thoughts and words, of the guru’s or brahman’s omnipresence 
everywhere and in everyone in the ‘outer world’. Once the discov- 
ery within oneself of the ‘guru principle’ ie. of the identity adtman- 
brahman has been definitely achieved, the disciple acquires the status 
of a jivanmukta or of one ‘liberated while living’,*’ and may in turn 
be regarded as a guru. This state is perfectly natural and no intro- 
spective efforts are anymore needed: he/she does not need to embark 
in formal meditative sessions. The adept has by now realized that 
there 1s only brahman, and that the ordinary experiences of worldly 
life are but illusory appearances or partial manifestations of that 
Absolute. This state, which is the pinnacle of liberating gnosis (jana), 
might be referred to as the universalization or ‘maximization’ of 
divine presence: wherever the realized soul goes or looks, whoever 
he or she sees, whatever he or she does, it is always the guru ie. 
brahman that he or she experiences. Indeed, there is no one, no 
place, no thing which is not brahman! In final analysis, this state is 


Self or diman within one’s body/heart; oct classict in Upanisadic literature are Aatha 
Upamsad 4.12-13, 6.17 and Svetasvatara Upamsad 3.13, 5.8. 

8 On the notion of jivanmukti, see G. Oberhammer, La délvrance, des cette vie ( jtvan- 
mukti) (Paris: de Boccard [Collége de France — Publications de l'Institut de Civilisation 
Indienne, Fasc. 61], 1994); A. O. Fort — P. Mumme (eds.), Laing Liberation in Hindu 
Thought (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1996); A. O. Fort, 
Jivanmukti in Transformation: Embodied Liberation in Advaita and Neo-Vedanta (Albany, N.Y.: 
State University of New York Press, 1998). 
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the natural outcome of the perfect achievement of the previous 
processes of interiorization and ‘minimization’/annihilation of one’s 
ego (ahamkara). In theistic terms, it might be argued that the adept 
lives now fully and spontaneously absorbed in God’s presence, at all 
times: both within and without, he/she is enveloped and engrossed 
in the ‘guru-God principle’. Such discovery of the oneness of all (ekawa) 
in God brings peace (santi) and equanimity (samatva), even while 
engaged in the worldly activity of daily life. Formal reverence to the 
name and form (ndma-riipa) of one’s human guru is maintained, 
although by now all dichotomies and dependent relations have sim- 
ply evaporated. The former disciple has achieved perfect freedom 
and autonomy (svdtanirya). In order to reach this ultimate goal, the 
passing through the first stage of intense devotion and being utterly 
dependent from the guru is viewed as a necessary prerequisite. The 
Guru-gita illustrates the achievement of such final liberation (moksa) in 
a variety of ways. Thus, at various points in the stotra, Siva proclaims: 


(62) It [the guru principle] moves and moves not, 
It is far as well as near! 
It is inside everything 
as well as outside everything! 
(71) [The entire universe], the movable and the immovable, 
the animate and the inanimate, 
by Him is pervaded: 
adoring salutations be paid to this Venerable guru! 
(75) My Lord is the Venerable Lord of the universe! 
My Master is the Master of the three worlds! 
My Self is the Self of all beings! 
Adoring salutations be paid to this Venerable guru! 


The realization of brahman’s omnipresence is echoed in the follow- 
ing verse: 


(97) This, indeed, is Siva! And this too, is also Siva! 
And this other one is also Siva! And this other one too is Siva! 
This is My teaching! This is My teaching! 
This is My teaching! This is My teaching! 


Verse 109 explicitly declares that everything is brahman: though being 
without any exterior appearance 1.e. Imperceptible, brahman as Light 
illumines all individual souls (sarvam brahma nivabhasam dipo dipantaram 
yatha). Verses 111 and 112 solemnly equate brahman and the guru: 
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(111) ‘To the One in Whom all things are included, from Brahma 
down to a blade of grass, 
Whose nature is that of the supreme Self, 
to the One of Whom the entire universe is made, the 
movable and the immovable, 
I prostrate myself! 
(112) I bow always to the guru, Who is Being-Consciousness-Bliss, 
Who transcends all differences! 
He is Eternal, Perfect, Formless, 
Attributeless, established in His own Self! 


In verse 118, Siva underlines the freedom and joy of the enlight- 
ened adept. He or she may now abide anywhere (see also verses 
154-156, 158), since at all places and times his/her identity with 
brahman or fusion with the guru—who is recognized as the intimate 
essence of all things—is full and perfect: 


(118) After having attained such State (= one’s identity with brahman), 
one may live anywhere! 
Wherever one is, 
one’s contemplation [on the guru] will be like that of the worm 
on the wasp! 


This metaphor reflects the teaching conveyed by the 24th and last 
master of Dattatreya, as narrated in a celebrated puranic tale.** As 
K. V. R. Rao observes: 


“ The locus classicus for this story is Bhagavata Purana 11.7.24—-11.9.33 (corre- 
sponding to Uddhava-gita 2-4), where we find a dialogue between King Yadu and 
a young avadhiita, which tradition identifies with Dattatreya. The avadhiita teaches 
the secret of happiness, which lies in detachment (vazragya), acquired through the 
careful observation of the laws of nature. The twenty-four masters comprise the five 
elements, the sun and moon, the sea, twelve animals (the pigeon, the python, the 
moth, the bee, the elephant, the honey gatherer, the fallow deer, the fish, the osprey, 
the snake, the spider, and the wasp), the prostitute Pingala, a child, a young girl, 
and an arrow maker. A parallel text in which a sage (jfdnin) presents six masters 
of his—Pingala, the osprey, the snake, the bee, an arrow maker, and a young girl— 
is found in Skanda Purana V1, Nagara-khanda 184.11—-185.91. The idea is that the 
real guru one must rely upon is nature, saturated with God. The connection between 
the renouncers’ milieu and the animal kingdom has always been very strong. The 
woods is typically presented as the ideal habitat of the ascetic, from which he learns 
all that he needs to know and through which he ‘deconstructs’ his limited ego 
together with all his ideological and cultural conditionings. Already in Markandeya 
Purana 43.48-58, Dattatreya points at various animals (ants, mice, lizards, sparrows, 
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As per the Brahmara-Keetaka [bhramara-kita, Vespa solitaria] Nyaya, 
whereby the (ugly looking) beetle gets metamorphosed and transfigured 
into the beautiful Bhramara itself, so also the Jiva, stricken with igno- 
rance and all the afflictions of worldly life, attains enlightenment, blos- 
soms forth and begins to shine in his Atmic (Divine) splendour, just 
like his Guru, through Nidhidhyasana [mdidhyasana, intense meditation] 
on the Guru and the Guropadesa [= the teaching of the master].”° 


Indeed, no more special abode is recognized for brahman or the ‘guru 
principle’. In this perspective i.e. sub specie brahman, everything is holy 
and sacred: 


(120) Having become one with everything, 
may [the adept] perceive the Highest ‘Truth! 
There is nothing higher than the Highest! 
All this is without [any particular] abode (= brahman is all- 
pervasive)! 


Such transforming awareness should spontaneously lead the disciple 
to a condition of pure detachment, equanimity, and peace: 


(121) Having experienced It (= brahman), 
remain free from all attachments, 
in solitude, without desires, pacified, 
in virtue of His (= the guru’s) grace! 


deer, etc.) as masters of detachment and other virtues. As the well-known contem- 
porary guru Satya Sai Baba of Puttaparthi (b. 23 November, 1926) cogently notes: 
“There is no need to wander in search of a Guru (preceptor). Learn lessons from 
every living being, everything that you find around you. Learn faithfulness and grat- 
itude from the dog, patience and fortitude from the donkey, perseverance from the 
spider, farsightedness from the ant and monogamy from the owl;’ Sri Sathya Sai 
Baba, Sree Gurucharanam, op. cit., p. 6. Moreover: “The world itself is a great teacher, 
a constant guide and inspiration. That is the reason why man is surrounded and 
sustained by the world. Every bird, every animal, every tree, mountain and star, 
each tiny worm, has a lesson for man, if he has but the will and the thirst to learn. 
These make the world a veritable university for man; it is a Gurukul (sacred com- 
mune of preceptor with disciples) where he is a pupil from birth to death; idid., 
p. 14. On the Bhagavata Purana tale, see my Dattatreya, op. cit., pp. 40-42. For a 
modern interpretation of Dattatreya’s twenty-four masters, see Y. H. Yadav, Glimpses 
of Greatness (Bombay: Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 1991 [3rd ed.]), 33-55; S. Sivananda, 
Hindu Feasts and Festwals (Shivanandanagar: Yoga-Vedanta Forest Academy Press, 
1987), 65-70; S. S. Keshavadas, Sadguru Dattatreya (Oakland: Vishwa Dharma 
Publications, 1988), 8-16. 
*® Rao, Guru Charitra, op. cit., p. 153. 
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Oneness with all things brings with itself the adept’s omniscience 
and perfect bliss (@nanda). ‘The place where he or she—now the arche- 
type of the guru—happens to be, is revered as the receptacle of merit 


(punya): 


(123) “The condition of omniscience—so say 
the sages—is that in which the embodied soul 
becomes one with everything.’ 
Being ever-blissful, ever-peaceful, 
who has achieved such state abides in perfect 
joy wherever [he may be!]! 
(124) Wherever he lives, 
that place becomes a receptacle of merit! 
Oh Goddess, the distinctive feature of the liberated one 
I have thus described to you in full! 


All actions—bodily, vocal, and mental—performed by the ‘liberated 
while living’, being totally selfless and without attachment, are believed 
to be free of karman and thus not at all binding (see verse 127, echo- 
ing the naiskarmya doctrine of the Bhagavad-gitda). 

The insertion of the Sanskrit Guru-gita into the Marathi Guru- 
caritra 1s clearly aimed at nobilitating the latter, emphasizing its tie 
to the brahmanical ‘great tradition’ and elevating its sectarian figures 
to the status of supreme guru-s, mirroring Dattatreya’s paradigmatic 
model. Such phenomenon of inter-textuality is not at all rare, being 
commonly resorted to, especially in medieval devotional literature. 
Echoes of the Guru-gita can be found also in other adhydya-s of the 
Guru-caritra, notably in the 2nd chapter, in the so-called Aali-Brahma 
samvad, the dialogue between Brahma and the present Kali age 
personified, where the essential theme (upakram) of the Guru-caritra is 
spelled out. Herein, Brahma expounds the importance of the guru to 
Kali while dispatching him to the earth. This dialogue, like most 
other stories in the Guru-caritra, is a re-elaboration of a puranic 
account.*® In the Guru-caritras 2nd chapter we find quoted a few 
Sanskrit sloka-s (131, 133, 136, 138, 140, 145, 204, 276) and to be 
sure some of its verses resemble, both thematically and verbally, 


*© A possible source is the late Brahma-vaivarta Purina. For an overview of this 
text, see L. Rocher, The Puranas (Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1986), 160-164. 
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Guru-gita verses. ‘Thus, verses 128-130, with their symbolic interpre- 
tation of the term guru, call to mind Guru-gita 23, Sanskrit verse 133 
is similar to Guru-gita 35, Sanskrit verse 136 is almost identical to 
the famous verse of Guru-gita 32 (“The guru is Brahma, the guru is 
Visnu, the guru is [Siva] MaheSvara! The guru is indeed the Absolute 
brahman: adoring salutations be paid to this Venerable guru!’),’ and 
other Sanskrit verses such as 138 and 145 closely recall our stotra. 
Besides the above-mentioned Sloka-s in chapter 2, the occurrence of 
Sanskrit verses is rare in the Guru-caritra. | may here recall a couple 
of sloka-s in adhyaya 13 (verses 83-85), relative to the encounter 
between Srt Guru and one Madhavaranya at Majfijarika, on the 
banks of the Godavari.** Also, worthy to be mentioned are a few 
Sanskrit sloka-s in adhydya 41 (verses 187, 264, 312-313, 391, 428), 
where the samkalpa and samarpana mantra-s of the various processions 
( »atra-s) to holy Kasi are cited. Close to the end of this chapter, 
especially significant are the eight Sanskrit verses of the stotra-astaka 
(401—408). With reference to the guru issue, it should be noted that 
some of the many Marathi verses praising Nrsimha Sarasvati in the 
Guru-caritra could well be interpreted as free renderings of Sanskrit 
Sloka-s which are found in the Guru-gita. 

If the Guru-gita is to be viewed as the ideal presentation of the 
divine guru leading to enlightenment, the Guru-caritra, by incorporat- 
ing it, alms at representing its highest exemplum, through the narra- 
tion of the lives of Sripada Srivallabha and especially of Nrsimha 
Sarasvati. Indeed, Siddhamuni’s recounting of the Guru-gita to Nam- 


*7 This often quoted, celebrated verse has been interpreted in a number of ways. 
For instance, Satya Sai Baba observes: ‘Gurur-Brahma: The Brahma referred to here 
is not the creator. It refers to Vaak. Gurur-Vishnu refers to the all-pervasive mind, 
which is present in all beings. This is the Vishnu principle. Gurur-devo Maheswarah: 
This refers to the seat of the heart. Guru-saakshaath Para Brahma: This means that 
the unity of speech, mind and heart represents the Supreme Aéma, which should 
be revered as Guru; Sri Sathya Sai Baba, Sree Gurucharanam, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

*’ On the Godavari, the Ganges of Maharastra, as well as on the beliefs con- 
cerning rivers, confluences, and sacred fords in the Marathi cultural area, see the 
excellent monograph of A. Feldhaus, Water and Womanhood: Religious Meanings of Rwers 
in Maharashtra (New York — Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995). 

For a thorough introduction to Kasi (lit. ‘the Luminous,’ nowadays called 
Varanasi), revered as the holiest of places by all Hindii-s, see the monograph of 
D. L. Eck, Banaras, City of Laght (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1982). See also Ch. 
Justice, Dying the Good Death: The Pilgrimage to Die in India’s Holy City (Albany, N.Y.: 
State University of New York Press, 1997). 
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dharak is obviously meant to affirm Nrsimha Sarasvati’s role as 
supreme guru: precisely he is the one the Guru-gitad is extolling and 
depicting! The path of bhakt (bhakti-marga) finds here its fulfillment. 
The identification of the major fi7tha-s of Ganagapur as Sawa in the 
preceding 48th adhyaya as well as of Nrsimha Sarasvati (after all, an 
avatara of Visnu!) with Siva, should not surprise us: in fact, not only 
‘the synthesis of Shaivism and Vaishnavism (...) 1s the hallmark of 
Maharashtrian Hinduism’, but also the cult of Dattatreya exhibits 
in an exemplary way this integrative force, with a typical prevalence 
of the Sawa element.”! 

Theology aside, the appropriation of this Sanskrit stotra affirming 
the guru as the highest authority is meant to further legitimize and 
qualify the sampradaya’s brahmanical status, re-enforcing the social 
weight of the movement of the Datta adepts who consider the Guru- 
caritra as their sacred text. The Guru-gita’s intrinsic authority is under- 
stood as a glorification of Dattatreya as supreme master, and is 
further utilized for affirming the brahmanical auctoritas of the Datta- 
sampradaya, a social as well as religious movement aiming at vigor- 
ously reaffirming a Hindi ritualistic ethos, particularly in an anti-Islamic 
function. In all this, Nrsimha Sarasvati’s belonging to the dasanami 
order of the great Sankara must have played a significant role. 
Differently from the more popular Varkari-sampradaya—a basically 
inter-sectarian movement open to all and diffused especially in rural 
environments—the Datta-sampradaya along with its various branches 
(among these, the important Ananda-sampradaya) will develop as an 
ascetic and increasingly chauvinistic brahmanical movement, with 
growing diffusion in urban environments and among the more intel- 
lectual, conservative Hindi élites. 

There is thus no doubt that the Guru-gita’s insertion reinforces the 
weight of the sacred, foundational text of the Datta-sampradaya. Within 
a regional narrative aimed at glorifying the lives of two historical 
guru-s, the addition of the holy Guru-gita is instrumental in determining 
a series of equivalences: Siva = Dattdtreya = Sripada Srivallabha & 


°° E. Zelliot, ‘Introduction,’ in Zelliot — Berntsen, The Experience of Hinduism, 
op. cit. Pp. Xvi. 

°! On the tendency towards a saiva-vaisnava synthesis in the Marathi cultural area, 
see Ch. Vaudeville, “The Shaiva-Vaishnava Synthesis in Maharashtrian Santism,’ 
in K. Schomer — W. H. McLeod (eds.), The Sants. Studies in a Devotional Tradition of 
India (Berkeley: Berkeley Religious Studies Series, 1987), 215-228. 
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Nrsimha Sarasvati (Sri Guru/Guru Nath). Such a reinforcement via 
the Guru-gita’s insertion may have possibly played a non negligible 
role in the movement’s expansive phase, when the sampradaya started 
organizing itself at the main pilgrimage sites of Ganagapur, Narso- 
bavadi, and Audumbar, gathering patronage and social support from 
the upper castes, and developing a network of alliances and affiliations. 
The proclamation of Ganagapir and its samgama as highest fértha and 
pilgrimage site in adhyaya 48 is functional to this objective. The equiv- 
alence Ganagaptr = Dattatreya-punya-tirtha = Kast and Bhima-Amaraja 
= Prayaga, is a typical hagiographic device aimed at legitimating the 
ksetra as the perfect paradigm of sanctity (sarva-tirtha).* The insertion 
of the Guru-gita as adhydya 49, near the very end of the Guru-cantra, 
serves the aim of extolling the masterly figure of Nrsimha Sarasvatt. 
The narration of the glory of Ganagapir’s fértha-s in chapter 48 cum 
the recitation of the Guru-gita in chapter 49 are texts which support 
and reinforce each other well. In other words, the insertion of the 
Guru-gita precisely at this point of the Guru-caritra is not casual: it is 
meant to gloriously crown Nrsimha Sarasvati’s descent unto earth, 
almost a kind of spiritual testament before his final ‘great departure’ 
(maha-prasthana) as described in the last 51st adhyaya. 

In order to better appreciate such textual appropriation, it is not 
out of place to offer a short summary of the 48th adhyaya of the 
Guru-caritra, which immediately precedes the Guru-gita chapter, as well 
as a summary of the two last adhydya-s 1.e. 50 and 51. After the 
detailed presentation in chapter 47 of a miracle of Nrsimha Sarasvatt— 
who granted a poor peasant having full faith in him the grace of 
reaping a rich harvest when all surrounding fields were devastated 
by bad weather—in adhyadya 48 the central theme is Ganagapir’s 
sanctity. It begins with the following question: why, asks Namdharak 
to Siddhamuni, did Nrsimha Sarasvatr love this place so much to 
the point of electing it as his permanent abode? Moreover: what 1s 
the merit of Ganagapir, declared to be Dattétreya-punya-tirtha (lit. ‘the 
ford of Dattatreya’s religious merit’)? Siddhamuni answers by offering 


* On the ubiquitous notion of sarva-tirtha, see Eck, Banaras, op. cit., p. 144 and 
passim. For a recent study of various hagiographic models, with a rich and up-to- 
date bibliography, see F. Mallison (ed.), Constructions haguographiques dans le monde indien. 
Entre mythe et astoie (Paris: Librairie Honoré Champion, Bibliothéque de Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes—Sciences historiques et philologiques, Tome 338, 2001). 
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the same explanations which were once given by Nrsimha Sarasvati 
to these questions. The story which Siddhamuni recalls tells of a 
meeting of Nrsimha Sarasvati, Guru Nath, with a group of devo- 
tees who had come to Ganagapir for the holiday of dsvaywa bahula 
caturdast (the fourteenth day of the dark half of the lunar month of 
asvina, in September-October), preceding dipavali.°? Guru Nath pro- 
poses to the group to embark on a pilgrimage to Kasi, Gaya, and 
Prayaga (= Allahabad, where the Ganga and the Yamuna—and, 
according to myth, also the ancient Sarasvati in an invisible form— 
merge).”’ The devotees, all thrilled at the idea, ask for permission to 
leave, so as to make provisions and organize themselves for the jour- 
ney. But Guru Nath, laughing, reveals to them that Kast, Gaya, and 
Prayaga are all already at hand precisely where they stand 1.e. within 
the sacred fsetra (lit. ‘[holy] land’) of Ganagaptr, and promises to 
show them the entire sacred site that very day. Thus, Guru Nath 
leads them to the confluence of the Bhima with the Amaraja, pro- 
claiming that samgama to be Prayaga. He then adds that, since here 
the river flows in the northern direction, the site is sacred as Kasi 
itself. He proceeds to indicate eight holy firtha-s located all around 
the place. Of these, he says, not even the great snake bearing a 
thousand tongues Sesa or Adisesa (lit. ‘Remainder’, the cosmic serpent 


% Lit. ‘row of lights,’ the popular festival of lights as symbol of good and of its 
victory over the powers of evil symbolized by darkness: it occurs during the lunar 
month of karttika (October-November), on the fourteenth day of the waning moon. 

** Dharma, in this dark age of kali, is said to be based upon the four pillars of 
tirtha-ksetra-vrata-dana: going to sacred fords and holy places, together with the per- 
formance of religious vows and the pious giving of alms. For a general introduc- 
tion to the practice of pilgrimage to holy sites (étha-yatra), see A. Bharati, ‘Pilgrimage 
in the Indian Tradition,’ History of Religions 3 (1963): 135-167; S. M. Bhardwaj, 
Flindu Places of Pilgrimage in India: A Study in Cultural Geography (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1973); D. L. Eck, ‘India’s Tirthas: “Crossings” in Sacred 
Geography,’ History of Religions 20 (1981): 323-344. For a bibliography on pilgrim- 
age, see Fuller, The Camphor Flame, op. cit., pp. 277-278, 281-282. For the relevance 
which the samgama has in the myths relative to Dattatreya, I may mention a tale 
narrated in the Skanda Purana as well as in other Purdna-s concerning the great 
penances which the mother of Datta, Anasiiya (lit. ‘the Non-envious,’ wife of the 
rst Atri), performed at the confluence of the Narmada with the Airandi. Very pleased 
with her arduous austerities, the timirti of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva consented to 
her wish that the three gods be born as her sons: so it was that Soma, Datta, and 
Durvasas came into existence, ‘descents’ of Brahma, Visnu, and Siva respectively. 
On this episode, see S. V. Kumar, The Pauranic Lore of Holy Water-places with Special 
Reference to Skanda Purana (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1983), p. 68. 
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representing the infinite) would be able to adequately describe the 
power and the glory. Interestingly, these firtha-s are all clearly 
identifiable as saiva. In this regard, it must be remembered that 
Nrsimha Sarasvati—as the 12th adhyaya of the Guru-caritra informs 
us—was ordained in the sarasvatt branch of the Sankara dasandmi 
order of monks at the age of nine or ten years old. 

The devotees then ask the master to please tell them the origin 
of the sacred river Amaraja. Guru Nath reveals that it is thus described 
in the Jalandhara Purina: once upon a time, the demon (asura) 
Jalandhara succeeded in overwhelming all the gods. The asura was 
made invincible thanks to a mysterious power: if he was beheaded 
in battle, a new head would immediately spring up upon his neck; 
if a drop of blood was to fall on the ground, instantaneously from 
it a new demon would originate.*” His army thus multiplied inces- 
santly, overpowering that of the deva-s. It so happened that the gods 
were defeated and forced to abandon their heavenly abode. Then 
Indra, the king of the dea-s (deva-raja), came to Siva and told him 
all that had happened, praying him to save them. Siva, moved by 
compassion, created for him a vessel containing the miraculous water 
samjivant (lit. ‘animating’, ‘enlivening’). He gave it to Indra saying 
that, if the water be sprinkled on the corpses of the deva-s who had 
died in battle, these would at once come back to life: in this way, 
the gods would certainly win against the demon. Now it so hap- 
pened that, just when Indra was on his way carrying the vessel bear- 
ing the miraculous water, he inadvertently spilled®’ some of it upon 


° Actually, no Purdéna is known with this name. The story of Jalandhara, the 
mighty son of the Ocean who came to challenge Siva and was ultimately killed by 
him, is narrated in the Swa Purana (Rudra-samhita, Yuddha-khanda). 

°° The multiplication of demonic beings bursting out from spilled blood—the 
prime symbol of life and vital energy—is a recurring motif. One is here reminded 
of the well-known episode in which the goddess Kali kills the demon Raktabija, as 
narrated in Devi-mahatmya 88.52 ff. On this, see my article ‘Il sangue e la Dea nel 
contesto mitologico hindi,’ in A. Amadi (ed.), I sangue nel mito. Il sangue purificatore 
nel sacrificio del bufalo nell’Asia mendionale (Venezia: Grafica L’Artigiana, 2002), 101-112. 

°’ The motif of spilling or dropping a most precious substance is again a para- 
digmatic one. The most celebrated mythic tale is relative to the supposed origin of 
the popular Awmbha-mela festival: the gods and demons once fought a great battle 
for a pitcher (Aumbha) containing the nectar of immortality (amrta). During the fight 
four drops of the precious nectar were spilt on the earth. These gave origin and 
fame to the holy towns of Allahabad, (= Prayaga), Haridvara, Nasik, and Ujjayini. 
On the Aumbha-mela festival, a tradition which dates back to at least 644 C.E. as 
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the earth. This water became the river Samjivani, which later came 
to be known as Amaraja (lit. ‘Born from the immortal’). 

Nrsimha Sarasvati underlines how taking a bath in the waters of 
this river at the time of solar or lunar eclipses, or even on full moon 
nights or at the time of ekadast (= the 11th day of the lunar calen- 
dar), is especially sanctifying and brings great merit. He also men- 
tions other important fatha-s located around Ganagapur, among which 
the manohara-tirtha (lit. ‘the ford of the Stealer of minds’ [= Siva]; 
manohara is also a name of Nrsimha Sarasvati’s paduka-s), the asvattha 
tree (Ficus religiosa) not far from the main Dattatreya temple, the 
Sankara-bhuvana-tirtha (lit. ‘the ford of the Benefactor of the world’; 
Sankara being one of Siva’s most sacred names), the samgamesvara- 
firtha (lit. ‘the ford of the Lord of the confluence’ [= Siva]), and the 
nandtkesvara-tirtha (lit. ‘the ford of the Lord of Nandin’, this latter one 
being the bull, Siva’s mighty vehicle). 

At this point, Siddhamuni tells another anecdote narrated to the 
pilgrims by Guru Nath. Once upon a time, there lived a brahmana 
named Gosvamin, a very devout and pious man belonging to the 
Bharadvaja gotra. He lived in the village of Nagesa, not far from 
Ganagapur. Perfectly detached from all worldly allurements, he spent 
his time absorbed in the contemplation of Siva. Gosvamin had two 
older brothers, Isvara and Panduranga. One day, both his brothers 
planned to make a pilgrimage to Kast and invited Gosvamin to come 
along with them. But Gosvamin replied declaring that in Ganagapur 
only is the abode of Sri Visvesvara (lit. ‘Lord of all’; the name of 
the ‘liga of light’ or jyottr-linga which is venerated in Kasi), and 
that Ganagaptr zs in fact Kast. His brothers, being totally unable 
to perceive the place’s sanctity, asked him to offer proof of what he 


certified by the Chinese buddhist pilgrim Xuanzang, see D. K. Roy — I. Devi, 
Kumbha. India’s Ageless Festwal (Bombay, 1955). 

°° The name Saikara is found in the invocation known as Svi-rudra, which for all 
Sawa-s is the ideal center of the Veda-s. The formula Sankaraya namah— ‘Adoring salu- 
tations be paid to the Benefactor’—precedes the famous swaya namah, the solemn 
five-syllabled spell (paricaksara-mantra); see Satapatha-brahmana 9.1.1.41. 

°°” The sacred liga (lit. ‘mark,’ ‘sign’) is the symbol of phallic origin representing 
Siva in all of his temples, as a smooth cylindrical shaft set on a pedestal. In saivism, 
the most sacred linga-s are twelve and one of these is precisely the visvesvara-linga. 
On the cosmic symbology and iconography of the linga, which is truly the mark of 
Siva’s transcendence, see T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography (Madras, 
1914-1916), vol. 2, pp. 39-102. 
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affirmed. Then Gosvamin prayed to Siva asking him to manifest all 
the firtha-s of Kast in that very spot, so that his brothers could have 
a clear vision of them and convince themselves of the greatness of 
Ganagapir. Immediately, the marti of Siva Visvesvara was seen com- 
ing out of one of the nearby water pools (kunda). Following this, they 
saw the waters of the Bhagirathi (one of the Ganges’ epithets,” from 
the name of the ascetic-king Bhagiratha who obtained its descent 
from the sky unto earth) oozing out from a spring. The two broth- 
ers, overwhelmed with emotion, could thus contemplate with their 
very eyes all the Kast frtha-s in holy Ganagapir. 

To the convened pilgrims, Nrsimha Sarasvati describes then in 
some detail the sanctity of the samgama-mahimda-tirtha (lt. ‘the great 
ford of the confluence [of the Bhima with the Amaraja]’), not at all 
inferior to that of Kasi. From there, he leads the devotees to the 
papa-vinasint-tirtha (lit. ‘the ford which annihilates sin’), located a few 
miles away, and explains the merit to be derived from taking a bath 
in that holy spot. He solemnly declares that the waters of the papa- 
vindsini-tirtha have the power of purifying the embodied soul (jzva) 
from all sins accumulated in previous births, and concludes by pro- 
claiming once again that Ganagaptr zs indeed Kast. 

Siddhamuni proceeds to extol the greatness of the papa-vinasini- 
tirtha to Namdharak by narrating another short story in the life of 
Nrsimha Sarasvati. Guru Nath had a younger sister, Ratnar by name. 
Due to a sin she had committed in her previous life, she had con- 
tracted leprosy. Her sin is thus described: a female cat once gave 
birth to five kittens inside a kitchen vessel. ‘The woman, being unaware 
of the presence of the newborn kittens, poured some water in the 
vessel and started boiling it. As a consequence, all kittens died a 
horrible death. Precisely because of this fault, Ratnar had to suffer 
leprosy in her present life. ‘Terribly afflicted, she went to her brother 
praying him that he free her from her ulness. Nrsimha Sarasvati 
first reminded her of the sin she had committed, though madver- 
tently, in her previous life. Then, moved by compassion by seeing 
the sister’s great pain and intense devotion, he instructed her to go 
to the papa-vindsini-tirtha and to reside there for some time, bathing 


© For an appreciation of the Ganges’ rich and complex mythology, see S. Piano, 
Il mito del Gange (Ganga-mahaimya). Con una prefazione di Mario Piantelli (Torino: 
Promolibri, 1990). 
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daily in its holy waters. She obeyed his command and was soon 
cured of leprosy. 

The narration continues with Nrsimha Sarasvati taking the pil- 
erims to the fofi-tirtha (lit. ‘the lofty ford’), of which he magnifies the 
greatness. He then takes them to the rudvapada-tirtha (lit. ‘the ford of 
the foot of Rudra’ i.e. Siva), which he equates for merit and power 
to the tirtha of Gaya. From there, Guru Nath leads the group to 
other holy places, such as the temple of Kalesvara—perhaps the old- 
est in Ganagaptr—and the manmatha-tirtha (lit. ‘the ford of love’ or 
‘the ford of Kama’, Eros personified). He invites all pilgrims to per- 
form the ablutions (abjiseka) to the idol of Kalesvara (lit. ‘Lord of 
time’: a name of Siva as well as of a liiga celebrated in the Skanda 
Purdna)*' during the entire lunar month of sravana (July-August), and 
to dedicate themselves to the deity’s cult through the offerings of 
lights (diparadhana) in the lunar month of kartttka (October-November). 
In this way, Nrsimha Sarasvati explained to them in detail the power 
and the glory of Ganagapur and of all its eight, wondrous firtha-s 
(asta-tirtha): this, in sum, the contents of the Guru-canitra’s 48th adhyaya. 

After the Guru-gita chapter, the 50th adhydya illustrates the merit 
which may be derived from visiting saints (mahd-purusa-samdarsana): a 
Muslim navab of the kingdom of Bidar—who in his previous life had 
been a poor Hindi washerman devoted to Sripada Srivallabha, now 
reborn into a royal family thanks to the latter’s blessings—is afflicted 
by a painful ulcer that no doctor is able to cure. He is then advised 
to seek the darsana of Nrsimha Sarasvati. After meeting the saint he 
is miraculously cured from his illness and finally, again thanks to 
Guru Nath’s grace, he attains liberation. It is noteworthy how in the 
Guru-caritra several miracles of Nrsimha Sarasvati are aimed at help- 
ing as well as impressing Muslim rulers of the Deccan sultanates. 
The equanimity and religious universalism attributed to this Muslim 
king devoted to Guru Nath are especially stressed: a trait which— 
despite the intolerant’ brahmanical revivalism characterizing the 


°! Sr7 Mahakalesvara is the name of the jyotir-liiga venerated in the Malava region, 
in Ujjayini, along the river Sipra in Madhya Prades. 

® Also in recent times, there have been cases of open clash between brahmanical 
circles devoted to Datta and the untouchable community (and one should here 
remember that starting from 1955, the Untouchability (Offenses) Act has made the prac- 
tice of untouchability illegal). For a well documented instance relative to the sev- 
enties of the past century, see K. Saptarshi (trans. M. Berntsen), “Orthodoxy and 
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Datta-sampradaya—is present in several saintly figures who are assim- 
ilated to this tradition, whose biography and teaching are highly 
eclectic mixing a Hindi background with Islamic elements and vice- 
versa™ (in modern times, one is here reminded of the charismatic 
figure of the Sai Baba of Sirdi (d. 15 October, 1918),* who is ven- 
erated as an avatdra of Dattatreya by hundreds of thousands of fol- 
lowers and whose official biography/hagiography, the $77-sa7-satcarita,” 
imitates the Guru-caritra model). As K. V. R. Rao synthesizes with 
reference to the Muslim navab: 


Human Rights: The Story of a Clash’ in Zelliot — Berntsen, The Experience of Hinduism, 
op. cit., pp. 251-263. Timothy Lubin of the Washington and Lee University has 
studied the politico-religious connections of the Datta-sampraddya, especially with the 
more conservative brahmanical sectors. In the contemporary Marathi context, he 
has examined the reconfiguration of a peculiar form of ‘Vedic’ ritual, which has 
been rendered palatable to a Westernized and rationalist Hindi middle class. On 
this significant issue, see his article ‘Science, Patriotism, and Mother Veda: Ritual 
Activism in Maharashtra,’ from which I quote the abstract: ‘Over two decades, a 
holy man from eastern Maharashtra (Marathwada) has made it his mission to 
reestablish the archaic, multi-fire Vedic sacrificial system as an important element 
in public religious life in India. Drawing his inspiration from Dayananda Saraswati’s 
idealized and abstract vision of Veda as the original and pure picty, this ‘saint’, 
Ranganath Selukar Maharaj, innovates in his attempt to revive the full Vedic shrauta 
sacrificial cult (minus the animal victims) as a vehicle for unifying and re-empow- 
ering Hindus—religiously, socially, and politically—whose culture and society has 
been weakened by centuries of ‘foreign’ rule. Simultaneously evoking Vedantic renun- 
ciant ideals, Maharashtrian regional bhakti traditions, and nationalist heroism (cit- 
ing Selukar’s participation in the movement to liberate Marathwada from the Muslim 
state of Hyderabad in the late forties), his movement has been effective in attract- 
ing support from a range of social groups through the annual multi-week Vedic 
festivals he organizes. While his revival of priestly ritual vividly affirms the value of 
traditional piety, he argues that the ritual is essentially scientific and rational, and 
will have salutary effects on Hindu society, the Indian state, and the natural envi- 
ronment. This combined appeal to prestigious, pan-Indian traditional authority, 
regional sympathies, and scientistic rationalism, all articulated both in preaching 
and in print, and dramatized by spectacular public acts of piety, seems calculated 
to persuade the educated and professional middle castes (a sort of middle class) 
while repackaging archaic Brahmanical ritual in a way that appeals also to an illit- 
erate, rural clientele’ (http://home.wlu.edu/~ubint/ AAS2000.htm). 

® On this subject, see N. K. Wagle, ‘Hindu-Muslim Interactions in Medieval 
Maharashtra,’ in G. D. Sontheimer — H. Kulke (eds.), Hinduism Reconsidered (New 
Delhi: Manohar, 1989), pp. 51-66. 

For an introduction to the Sai Baba of Sirdi, among modern saints certainly 
the most beloved and popular all across the Indian subcontinent, see my mono- 
graph The Life and Teachings of Sai Baba of Shirdi (Albany, N.Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1993). More recently, see M. Warren, Unravelling the Enigma: Shirdi 
Sai Baba in the Light of Sufism (New Delhi: Sterling Paperbacks, 1999). 

° The full text has been translated into English. See G. R. Dabholkar (Hemad 
Pant), Shri Sai Satchanita. The Life and Teachings of Shirdi Sai Baba. Translated from the 
Original Marathi by Indira Kher (New Delhi: Sterling Publishers, 1999). 
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When he became the ruler, he was very kind to all the subjects, treat- 
ing the Hindus and the Muslims alike and all the subjects as his own 
children. He used to respect brahmins very much. The Maulwis 
[= holders of Islamic religious instruction; Gum, mullah] used to feel 
envious and jealous of this. They tried to turn him against the Hindus, 
but the king never heeded them. He was very spiritual-minded and 
believed that all the religions—even so Hinduism and Islam—are but 
different pathways to the same God. He firmly believed all the Hindu 
Gods are but different facets of the same Allah and that the various 
idols and forms which Hindus worship are but an aid for purifying 
and to bring the mind to one-pointedness, which ultimately leads to 
the experience and realisation of the Formless—The Nirakara, The 
Allah concept of Islam. He was trying to establish harmony and cor- 
diality in the relationship between the two religious communities. By 
and large, he was loved equally by both the communities among his 
subjects.°° 


The last adhyaya of the Guru-cantra, the 51st, describes the circum- 
stances of the ‘great departure’ (mahd-prasthdna) or death of Nrsimha 
Sarasvati: this would have taken place in the lunar month of magha 
(January-February) of 1458 (saka 1380). In the imminence of the end 


® Rao, Guru Charitra, op. cit., p. 154. In southern Karnataka, a paradigm of such 
eclecticism—which in recent times has generated tensions and violences between 
the Hindi and Muslim communities—is the mountainous locale (around 2,000 
meters high) of Baba Budhan Giri in the Chikmagalur District, venerated as a pil- 
grimage site by both religious communities. Here, inside a cave, the Muslims honor 
the tomb of saint Baba Budhan (also known as Hazrat Dada Hayat Mir Qalandar 
or Baba Qalandar Shah Dattatreya), whereas Hindiis venerate the cave itself as the 
‘seat’ ( pitha) of Dattatreya. Indeed, the Hindiis believe that Dattatreya ‘disappeared’ 
from human sight precisely by entering the narrow mouth of this cave (such belief 
may be compared with the narration of the Sankara-vyaya-vilasa, which tells of how 
Dattatreya appeared in Badarinatha and, holding Sankara by the hand, took him 
in a nearby cave from which they were never seen to come out: the motif of the 
entrance in a cave is often utilized to signify death). The Hindi devotees from 
Mysore believe that one day Dattatreya will reemerge out from the cave of Baba 
Budhan Giri: this will be his last manifestation, since they worship Dattatreya as 
the final avatara of Visnu, the eschatological one. This peculiar theology coexists 
with the belief, universally held in the Datta-sampradaya, that Dattatreya is an immor- 
tal and eternal avatara, invisible but Just to a few and yet constantly present and 
operating in the world. On this interesting case, see A. Bharati, Great Tradition and 
Little Traditions: Indological Investigations in Cultural Anthropology (Varanasi: Chowkhamba 
Sanskrit Series Office, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Studies Vol. XCVI, 1978), 68-71; 
A. Bharati, Hindu Views and Ways and the Hindu-Muslim Interface: An Anthropological 
Assessment (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, 1981), 78-79; J. Assayag, Aw confluent 
de deux rwiéres. Musulmans et hindous dans le Sud de I’Inde (Paris: Presses de lEcole 
Frangaise d’Extréme-Orient, Monographies, n. 181, 1995), 115-118. 
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he sets out from Ganagapir leaving there his nirguna-paduka-s, hav- 
ing infused into them his eternal presence and power. In the Guru- 
caritra, the reason why Nrsimha Sarasvati decides to leave Ganagapur 
is justified by the fact that after the miracle of curing the navab 
always more crowds—even of Muslims!—were pouring into the vil- 
lage, thus upsetting (and certainly also ‘polluting’, from a Hindi point 
of view) its traditional atmosphere of serenity and silence. As an 
avatara of Datta, Nrsimha Sarasvati promises to all devotees that he 
will eternally reside in his ‘invisible form’ in Ganagaptr and in its 
asta-tirtha-s, and that he will always be present everywhere his name 
is remembered with faith in prayer (smarana) and song (bhaana, kir- 
tana). ‘Then, together with his four most intimate disciples—Sayamdev, 
Kavisvar Nandi, Narahari Kavi and Siddhamuni—he proceeds on 
foot towards the Kadali Van (a banana tree grove) on the banks of 
the Patala Ganga (= the Ganga of the lowest region of the hells, 
the name by which the river Krsna is here popularly known), at the 
foot of the sacred Srigailam mountain in Andhra Prades.” That 
Nrsimha Sarasvati selected this celebrated locale as his last earthly 
residence, where Siva Mallikarjuna is worshipped in the most sacred 
form of the ‘linga of light’ (jyotir-linga), is not without significance. It 
is meant to once again highlight the sawa affiliation of this Datta 
avatara. Having reached the Kadalit Van, Nrsimha Sarasvati has his 
disciples prepare a small raft made with the trunks and leaves of 
banana trees. The raft, decorated with flowers, is then launched in 
the river’s waters: on top of it, the master solemnly sits in the lotus 
yogic posture (padmdsana). After magnifying the religious merit which 
is to be derived from reading the Guru-caritra and again reassuring 
his pupils of his constant, active presence amongst them and in 
Ganagapur, Nrsimha Sarasvati mysteriously vanishes from sight. As 
a token of his grace and as a sign of his reaching the ‘other shore’ 
of the eternal abode, the four disciples, as promised by Guru Nath, 
each receive a beautiful fragrant flower (prasada-puspa), which comes 
to them miraculously moving against the current on the water’s 
surface. 


° On this locale, see A. V. Shankaranarayana Rao, Temples of Andhra Pradesh 
(Bangalore: Vasan Publications, 2001), 73-77. See also Ch. Talbot, Precolonial India 
in Practice: Society, Region, and Identity in Medieval Andhra (New Delhi: Oxford University 
Press, 2001), pp. 107, 109, 133, 271-272 n. 31. 
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Especially revealing is Nrsimha Sarasvati’s underlining of how the 
importance of his words will be effectively understood only by those 
spiritual aspirants who are devout to the guru and to God in equal 
measure, that is, who make no distinction between the two: precisely 
this is the spirit of the whole Guru-caritra and also the essential rea- 
son for its appropriation of the Sanskrit Guru-gita. Coming back to 
our short poem, and keeping in mind its place and context within 
the Guru-caritra, it can be concluded that only the yogic adept who 
constantly ‘plunges’ himself/herself into the sacred waters of the Guru- 
gita 1s to be viewed as a true jridnin or sage. The Guru-gita is there- 
fore to be understood as highest, spiritual ‘crossing’, a veritable éirtha 
(with Ganagapir as its ‘material’ counterpart) leading to final release 
(moksa) by cutting the fetters which enchain one to samsdara. 

These remarks lead me to a consideration of the social as well as 
political ‘weight’ of the guru. The very concrete, tangible worldly 
power—primarily understood as the ability to exercise control and 
authority over people—which the spiritual master, typically male, 
has widely held at all times in Indian history. Too often these themes 
have been utterly neglected by indologists. Ideally, to be sure, most 
guru-s and certainly all renunciants are by brahmanical law consid- 
ered to have entered an a-varna or ‘caste-less’ state, that is, to have 
died to the world and its poisonous allurements, living a life of 
poverty depending on alms, always absorbed in the contemplation 
of the Absolute. This ideal of simplicity, selfless dispassion and pure 
love towards all beings has been upheld and lived out by hosts of 
solitary yogin-s, ascetics, sddhu-s, and guru-s over the centuries: it 1s 
certainly not my intention to deny this. Even in the case of those 
saintly figures who have renounced the world, nonetheless, the issue 
of power is always present. Most often, as a ‘divine’ might over 
nature and things—and people as well!—which takes the form of 
the miraculous, of the wondrous sign (camatkara) that the holy per- 
son operates (for instance, through healing), of which all hagiogra- 
phies are replete. The theme of power in its vast and diversified 


®8 On the ideal, normative features of brahmanical asceticism, see P. Olivelle, 
Rules and Regulations of Brahmanical Asceticism (Albany, N.Y.: State University of New 
York Press, 1995). By the same author, see also Samnydsa Upanisads. Hindu Scriptures 
on Asceticism and Renunciation. Translated and with an Introduction by Patrick Olivelle 
(New York — Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992). 
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potential of expression is constitutive of the guru or saint: devotees 
believe it to be an intrinsic and irreplaceable component of his divine 
charisma.” A yogin or guru who lacked power (sakti) would not be 
considered a true yogin or guru. Vhe latter is thus always expected to 
act powerfully, to use his powers in a performative, often spectacu- 
lar way. Of course, it is also common opinion that the holy man 
may misuse his powers if misled by his ego, by the re-emergence of 
his pride and greedy attachments. If this happens (and it does hap- 
pen!), he is thought to eventually lose his powers and fall back to 
an ordinary, human condition (one is here reminded of the often- 
mentioned case of the misuse of siddhi-s or ‘supernatural attainments’ 
by the immature yogin). However, an ethical judgement on how the 
guru utilizes his various powers is obviously not in discussion here: 
the master being revered as the repository and receptacle of divine 
power, what must interest the scholar is the gurw’s utilization of power 
mM Sse. 

It would therefore be misleading and naive not to consider the 
focal issue of the exercise of the guru’s ‘potency’, especially in its 
social, even political expressions. First of all, as I have already hinted, 
the discourse of power is tangibly exercised with respect to the mas- 
ter’s disciples and acolytes, both in the monastic milieu (the a@srama) 
as well as in the secular sphere. As the Guru-gita@ evidences in its 
ideal representation, the guru’s power over the adepts is constantly 
celebrated in an overall perspective of devotion, service, and obedi- 
ence, which amounts to psychological and often even material, eco- 
nomical dependence and subservience. The great majority of devotees 
remain stuck at this first stage, never being able to transcend their 
utter dependence upon the guru’s personal charisma, who then becomes 
a veritable cult-object. ‘The following steps leading to an interior- 
ization and universalization of the ‘guru principle,’ eventually open- 
ing up to a condition of autonomy, independence, and freedom— 
material and psychological as well as spiritual—are restricted to a 
happy few: the religious vertuost, the great_yogin-s and jivanmukta-s, who 
often become guru-s in turn. Thus, for the vast majority of the adepts 


°° On the issue of the saint’s power and charisma, especially relevant is the dis- 
cussion in L. A. Babb, Redemptwe Encounters, op. cit. See also V. Dalmia and others 
(eds.), Charisma and Canon: Essays on the Religious History of the Indian Subcontinent (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2001). 
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there derives a radical form of personal dependence upon the gurw’s 
‘name and form’ (ndma-riipa). Ideally, the master should guide the 
disciple to a condition of autonomy and responsibility. Having real- 
ized that there is only brahman, the guru should incarnate the para- 
digm of perfect detachment and selflessness, being intent on nothing 
else but the good of his stsya-s. This notwithstanding, the fact remains 
that the power of the guru over his disciples is truly immense. These 
latter ones are called to honor and serve him in all possible ways, 
consecrating their whole lives to him and executing all his com- 
mands, even if the master should appear to behave in manners which 
the disciple does not understand or even approve of. As we have 
seen, according to brahmanical ideology the guru is equal to God 
and, actually, even superior to Him. His charisma over the people 
is enormous and, as a consequence, great risks of potential abuses 
ensue. Indeed, the guru or pseudo-guru, may be (and often is) tempted 
to misuse the tremendous power he has over the lives—and mater- 
ial substances—of his disciples. Paradoxical as it may appear for one 
who is recognized as the incarnation of detachment and selflessness, 
the subtle link between knowledge, power, and economic interests 
has been and continues to be inextricably tied to the authority of 
the ‘divine’ guru. Significantly he continues to be venerated as a ‘great 
king’ (mahd-raja) to whom regal honors are to be paid. As David 
Smith has noted: 


The Shankaracharya of Kanchi was seated on a throne while he was 
showered with 200 kilos of gold coins on his hundredth birthday in 
1993. On his silver throne, Sathya Sai Baba sits above the prime min- 
ister and president of India when they share a platform. ... The com- 
parison with ‘secular monarchies’ is appropriate and significant: gurus 
do set up spiritual kingdoms.” 


Historically, the ideal separation between life-in-the-world (established 
on caste norms of subordination and domination) and the spiritual 
‘renunciatory’ realm (samnydsa)—though recognizably maintained by 
an élite of saints and mystics—has been often illusory or at least a 
blurred one. Contrary to the stereotyped image of the dsrama as an 
oasis of peace and non-violence where guru-s and samnydsin-s dedi- 
cate themselves to meditation in view of moksa, it is proven that 


” D. Smith, Hinduism and Modernity, op. cit., p. 169. 
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many of these ascetics were at the same time clever dealers and also 
fierce warriors.’' The ideal, radical dichotomy between the worldly 
sphere and the renunciatory realm is, in fact, constantly contradicted, 
with trespassings in both directions. In modern times, for instance, 
the sawa Gosain-s and the vaisnava Bairagi-s exercised a relevant eco- 
nomic as well as political influence as merchants (even as bankers) 
and renunciant-soldiers. The murderous violence of these figures is 
widely attested to in the chronicles. It was from around the 16th 
century that the main Hindi sects created within themselves sections 
of warrior ascetics, often utilized in an anti-Islamic function but also 
in intersectarian combats (sawa-s against vaisnava-s, etc.). In the 18th 
century, these sections came to be organized in well-equipped regi- 
ments, such as the army of the Naga samnydsin-s.” It will be the 
troops of the British colonial army which, for the first time, will 
‘tame’ these cohorts of renunciant-soldiers, of politicized sadhu-s and 
wandering ascetics, perceived as a dangerous and seditious element 
especially given their successful role as catalytic agents of the Hindu 
masses. The annihilation of these special armies was an essential task 
of the British in their effort to politically control and administer the 
country, first of all in order to collect the taxes over land property. 
The British enterprise was crowned with success. In a sense, the rep- 
resentation of the Indian saint itself came to be modified, since now 
only the traditional and ideal one was to be confirmed and upheld 
ie. that of guru-s and ascetics exclusively dedicated to the practice 
of severe penances and meditation. 

The Pax britannica will lead many guru-s and religious institutions 
to seek new roles and identities in order to redefine and reaffirm 
their intellectual, socio-economical, and even political stature. ‘This 


™ On the drama and the hazson between religion and politics, see the essay by 
J. Assayag, L’Inde. Désir de nation (Paris: Odile Jacob, 2001), 221-257. On this same 
subject, see also G. J. Larson, India’s Agony Over Religion (Albany, N.Y.: State University 
of New York Press, 1995). 

™ On this often neglected issue, see W. R. Pinch, Peasants and Monks in British 
India (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1996). By the same author, see “Soldier Monk 
and Militant Sadhus,’ in D. Ludden (ed.), Making India Hindu. Religion, Community, 
and the Politics of Democracy (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1996). Especially insight- 
ful is the essay by V. Bouillier, ‘La violence des non-violents ou les ascétes au com- 
bat,’ In D. Vidal — G. Tarabout — E. Meyer (eds.), Violences et non-violences en Inde 
(Paris: Editions de L’Ehess [Coll. Purusartha 16], 1994), 213-243 (with excellent 
bibliography). 
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will be done either by cultivating a reformist attitude open to Western 
ideologies and values, following the moderate stance of the Congress 
movement (as in the politics of a ‘father of the Indian nation’ such 
as G. K. Gokhale; this will also be the typical response of many 
sects and groups of the so-called neo-hindtiism who honor in 
Rammohan Roy (1772-1833), founder of the Brahmo Samaj, their 
seminal leader), or else by taking a resolute anti-Western and more 
ageressive, even violent position, upholding an anachronistic return 
to the supposed purity and order of ancient, brahmanical India (one 
is here reminded of the politics of a leader such as B. G. ‘Tilak, 
who, as one of his models, elected the 17th century saint Ramdas, 
guru and counsellor of the valiant anti-Islamic hero Sivaji). 

Nowadays, gu7u-s are often referred to as ‘god-men’ and the most 
famous among them have been transformed by the State itself into 
icons of national, traditional heritage and culture. Spirituality being 
typically presented as India’s ‘trademark’—via the neo-hindti sand- 
tana-dharma essentialization—many contemporary dsrama-s, temples, 
and guru dwellings (sthdna-s) are openly publicized by the national 
Departments of Tourism as ‘paradises in miniature’, thus making the 
visit/pilgrimage to these sites—by groups of Westerners as well as 
by the Westernized Indian urban middle-classes—an increasingly 
lucrative business.’* ‘Spiritual economy’ sells extremely well, and thus 
this kind of consumer outlook and management has become more 
and more organized and prosperous, being regulated according to 
market laws. Even the darsana, or the ‘vision’ of the deity or divine 
master—so important in traditional Indian culture—is nowadays more 
and more spectacularized and eventually ‘de-localized’ through the 
utilization of the powerful new media of our ‘image society’ (via TV, 
videos, movies, the Internet, etc.).” 

A fundamental aspect is represented by the network of donations 
and patronages which constitutes the concrete link between donors/ 


” On the business of spirituality and its link with tourism, see A. G. Gold, Fruitful 
Journeys: The Way of Rajasthani Pilgrims (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1988); B. N. Ramusak, “The Indian Princes as Fantasy: Palace 
Hotels, Palace Museums, and Palace on Wheels,’ in C. A. Breckenridge (ed.), 
Consuming Modernity. Public Culture in Contemporary India (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
1996), 151-179. 

™ On the contemporary religious discourse through the use of media, see L. A. 
Babb — S. S. Wadley (eds.), Media and the Transformation of Religion in South Asia (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1997 [1st ed. University of Pennsylvania Press, 1995]). 
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devotees and the guru and dsrama organization. ‘The properties of the 
asrama-s are either in the sole name of the guru or else controlled by 
boards of trustees. Depending on the gurw’s and his entourage’s entre- 
preneurial capacities, the profits gained allow the expanding of such 
spiritual centers and the re-investment of at least part of these sub- 
stances in order to enlarge the d@srama influence and reputation, for 
instance through the offering of social services (seva@) to the local com- 
munities, such as through the building of schools, hospitals, temples, 
etc. Usually, the guru promotes his leadership through monthly bul- 
letins, sectarian literature, Internet websites, etc. often in more than 
one Indian regional language and typically in both Hindi as well as 
English. ‘Through these and other channels, more branches or cen- 
ters of the movement affiliated to the sanctuary where the guru resides 
are created, both in India as well as in the Indian diaspora and 
the Western world. ‘This determines a veritable competition among 
asrama-s and guru-s. 

In time, the gathering of more disciples and, consequently, of more 
economic wealth, determines a network of alliances, of reciprocal 
favors and honors or ‘enhancement of status’ between the guru-God 
and regional and sometimes even national businessmen and _politi- 
cians. It’s the ‘big man’ strategy, as the anthropologist M. Mines has 
called it (1989), applying this originally Melanesian notion to the 
context of the Indian subcontinent.” Being a generous donor, for 
instance by patronizing sacrificial rites or festivals, is a powerful way 
to achieve public recognition as a virtuous religious person and also 
to demonstrate one’s economic power. The donor is said to offer 
the guru daksind 1.e. the ancient ‘sacrificial salary’ which was due to 
the priest materially executing the sacrifice ( yaa). In exchange, the 
guru generously bestows public praises and blessings upon the donor, 
thus elevating the latter’s status by allowing the person to ‘partici- 
pate’—at least to some extent—in his other-worldly, divine charisma, 
which is supposed to ‘rub off? on him or her.’° In a spiral of reci- 


” See M. Mines — V. Gourishankar, ‘Religion and Big-Man Politics in South 
India: Towards Re-conceptualizing Indian Society’ (Santa Barbara: University of 
California, Santa Barbara, 1989); see also M. Mines, Public Faces, Private Voices. 
Community and Individuality in South India (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1994). 

7 On this exchange, see my article ‘Women and Ritual: The Experience of a 
Contemporary Marathi Aéram,’ Annali di Napoli 53, fasc. 3 (1993): 279-302. 
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procal favors enhancing each other’s power/status and authority 
(sometimes leading to cases of veritable corruption), the guru more 
often than not comes to resemble or even act as a political leader. 

The constant reconfiguration and renegotiation of the complex ties 
between religion and politics which has taken place in Indian his- 
tory, has seen the arama and the guru as crucial protagonists (in the 
absence of any institutionalized, centralized Church). In modern 
times, one is reminded of the peculiar role of a leader such as M. K. 
Gandhi (1869-1948), emblematic representative of the reformist, 
neo-hindt ideology vouching for the ideals—strongly influenced by 
Western and Christian values—of non-violence, inclusivistic univer- 
salism, and tolerance (along the lines of Svamin Vivekananda, the 
great advocate of neo-hindt reformism at the World’s Parliament of 
Religions held in Chicago in 1893). A politically moderate response, 
strongly if not decisively influenced by Western values, will for the 
most part characterize the Congress Party’s ideology even during the 
period of J. Nehru’s leadership. Precisely the neo-Vedanta form of 
spirituality, with an emphasis on devotion (bhaktz) and social service 
(sea) as well as on a variety of meditative practices (sadhana), will 
become the typical form of religion i.e. the ‘hindtism’ of the 
Westernized urban Hindi middle-classes. Starting from around the 
second half of the 19th century, this modernized, ‘sanitized’ form of 
Hindi religiosity—with the guru as its core figure—will be success- 
fully ‘exported’ to the Western world, creating a most intriguing and 
complex ‘hermeneutic circle’ between India and Europe.” 

By the same token, one must underline the importance of the 
Hindi ‘religious right’ in the Indian modern and contemporary polit- 
ical arena, especially after the traumatic experience of partition (1947): 
the many ways—often aggressive and militant, for the sake of an 
assumed /induiva animated by a strong anti-Islamic (as well as anti- 
Western) component—in which a variety of renouncers and ascetics 
belonging to different sa@khd-s and akhdra-s, head of monasteries, etc. 


” On this crucial issue, see W. Halbfass, India and Europe. An Essay in Understanding 
(Albany, N.Y.: State University of New York Press, 1988); E. Franco — K. Preisendanz 
(eds.), Beyond Orientalism: The Work of Wilhelm Halbfass and Its Impact on Indian and 
Cross-Cultural Studies (Amsterdam — Atlanta, Ga: Rodopi, 1997), especially pp. 489-514. 
By W. Halbfass, see also ‘La scoperta indiana dell’Europa’ in E. Fizzotti — 
F. Squarcini, L’Oriente che non tramonta. Movimenti religiost di origine orientale in Itaha 
(Roma: Libreria Ateneo Salesiano, 1999), 19-27. 
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have actively engaged themselves in the politics of the Indian nation- 
alist movement even prior to the Gandhi era and then contra Gandhi 
and the Congress Party (as in the case of the Arya Samaj, founded 
in 1875 by Svamin Dayananda Sarasvati, up to the contemporary 
developments with the Rashtriya Svayamsevak Sangh—founded in 1925— 
the Vishva Hindu Parishad—founded in 1964—and the Bharatiya Janata 
Party’*—founded in 1980). The emblematic anti-Gandhi figure who 
fostered communal hatred in the name of the purity of the Hindu 
race/caste”™ and who elaborated the very notion of hindutva®’ calling 
for ‘the hindiization of politics and the militarization of hinditism’, 
is V. D. Savarkar (1883-1966). The violent actions of these funda- 
mentalist Hindi groups especially against the Muslim community— 
such as in the conflicts in Bombay in 1982, or in the terrible bloodshed 
which occurred in the supposed capital and ‘birth-place’ of the avatara 
Rama in Ayodhya, culminating in the destruction of the Babri masjid 
and the slaughters perpetrated in Surat, Gujarat (December 1992)— 
are all cases in point: important guru-s and brahmanical religious 
leaders have played a major role in actively instigating the Hindi 
masses against the Muslim minority. Especially after the 1960es, as 
Jackie Assayag cogently points out: 


An increased number of politicians, bureaucrats, and businessmen, as 
well as of professional and interest groups—who were favorable to the 
political uses of religious ideology and who were consequently loyal to 
it—have compromised themselves with organizations led by all sorts 
of renunciants and gurus. Some of these gurus were very powerful 
since they descended from prestigious lineages in charge of very old 
monasteries. Others were powerful because they ruled over empires of 
devotion functioning as enterprises of fund raising. Others were also 
powerful since, at the vanguard of religious renewal, they introduced 


”® On India’s recent receptivity to the right-wing Hindi nationalist party, see Ch. 
Jaffrelot, The Hindu Nationalist Movement and Indian Politics, 1925 to the 1990s (London: 
Hurst, 1996); T. B. Hansen, The Saffron Wave. Democracy and Hindu Nationalism in 
Modern India (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1999). See also A. Vanaik, The 
Funes of Indian Communalism. Religion, Modernity, and Secularization (London — New York: 
Verso, 1997). 

” On the notion of race and the caste system, see Ch. Jaffrelot, ‘The Idea of 
the Human Race in the Writings of Hindu Nationalist Ideologues in the 1920s and 
1930s: A Concept Between Two Cultures,’ in P. Robb (ed.), The Concept of Race in 
South Asia (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1997). 

8 VW. D. Savarkar, Hindutva: Who is Hindu? (Bombay: Veer Savarkar Prakashan, 
1969 [lst ed. 1924}). 
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ideas and practices in both spirituality and social relations which were 
more attuned to the aspirations of the new middle classes—let us think, 
for instance, of the expansion of the Svaminarayan sect hailing from 
Gujarat or to the international Hare Krishna movement.” 


Moreover: 


After the 1980s, the Hindu nationalist program dominates the public 
debate. (...) The material and economic profits obtained thanks to the 
support of gurus and to the networks of their organizations are more 
important today than they were in the four decades which followed 
independence. (...) ‘The gurus—fake or authentic—by now as power- 
ful as trade unions (of “deliverance”), have thus become key actors in 
the world of business and of the politics of spirituality, upon which 
the official ideology of the State willingly draws.” 


Unfortunately, the overall attention of indologists on these econom- 
ical and political dimensions has been scant up to very recent times. 
In the consideration of India’s guru figures, the field of indology has 
been dominated by a romantic, essentialist bias (as represented by 
the ideal, utopic setting of the d@srama as depicted in the Hindi 
brahmanical tradition) and by an almost exclusive attention paid to 
texts and philological issues or to the more experiential, mystical 
dimensions of religious life. Only in the last one or two decades the 
awareness and interest of scholars (most notably anthropologists and 
sociologists) for the guru-s’ implication in in-worldly, socio-economic 


8! “Un nombre accru de politiciens, de bureaucrates, d’hommes d’affaires et de 
groupes professionnels ou d’intéréts, qui étaient favorables aux usages politiques de 
Pidéologie religieuse et au loyalisme subséquent, se sont compromis avec des organ- 
isations conduites par toutes les espéces de renongants et de gourous. Certains, trés 
puissants parce qu’ils descendaient de lignages prestigieux dirigeant des monastéres 
fort anciens; d’autres parce quils régnaient sur des empires de dévotion qui fonc- 
tlonnaient comme des entreprises de collecte de fonds; quelques-uns enfin parce 
que, a la pointe du renouveau religieux, ils avaient introduit des idées et des pra- 
tiques dans la spiritualité et les relations sociales plus conformes aux aspirations des 
nouvelles classes moyennes—pensons, par example, au développement de la secte 
Svaminarayan a partir du Gujarat, ou a celle, internationale, des Hare Krishna.’ 
Assayag, L’Inde. Désir de nation, op. cit., p. 246. 

® “Depuis les années 1980, le programme nationaliste hindou domine le débat 
public. (...) Les profits matériels et économiques obtenus grace au soutien de gourous 
et grace aux réseaux de leurs organisations sont plus importants aujourd’hui qu’ils 
ne le furent dans le quatre décennies qui suivirent Pindépendence. (.. .) Les gourous— 
faux ou authentiques—désormais aussi puissants que des syndicats (de la ‘délivrance’), 
sont ainsi devenus des acteurs clés dans le monde des affaires et de la politique de 
la spiritualité, dans laquelle puise encore volontiers Pidéologie officielle de [Etat.’ 
Ibid., pp. 246-247. 
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and political matters—the so-called ‘divine enterprise’-—has grown, 
especially focused on India’s modern and contemporary situation.” 
The purported other-worldly domain of the guru-God is more often 
than not a pure illusion, being instead related to very mundane and 
ego-centered concerns. ‘The ideological ground is that of brahmanical 
orthodoxy as sanctioned in dharma-Sastric codes: the overall religious 
discourse 7s constitutively a power discourse, as it 1s evidenced by 
the dominant hierarchy of the caste system, perpetuating conditions 
of radical, structural inequality.** In this regard, one cannot but 
recall—on the left-side of the political arena—the figure of B. R. 
Ambedkar (1891-1956), the famous leader of the ‘untouchables’ and 
an ‘untouchable’ himself, who all his life fought against the caste 
system.®° He detested the priestly brahmanical system as well as all 
things Hindi, considered as the root-cause of evil. Even the mod- 
erate, paternalistic ‘neo-hindiism’ of Gandhi was envisioned by him 
as perpetuating discrimination and the tragedy of inequality. He was 
indeed one of Gandhi’s major critics. His anti-brahmanism eventu- 
ally brought him to embrace Buddhism: just before dying, he led a 
mass conversion to Buddhism of thousands of untouchables in the 
town of Nagpur, in Maharastra. The social phenomenon of neo- 
Buddhism, a movement which nowadays counts about six million 
adherents, owes its existence precisely to Ambedkar’s anti-Hindt 
revolt and protest. Even in such a case, the intersection and different 
instrumental uses of religion and politics over the issue of power, in 
a struggle to either perpetuate hierarchical inequality (via brahman- 
ism) or, viceversa, to annihilate it (via Buddhism) is most revealing. 


8 See L. McKean, Divine Enterprise. Gurus and the Hindu Nationalist Movement (Chicago — 
London: University of Chicago Press, 1996). See also the review article to this book 
by Assayag, ‘L’économie politique de la spiritualité: renoncement et nationalisme 
chez les gourous hindous depuis les années 1980,’ op. cit. 

® For an English translation of the Mdanava-dharma-Sastra, perhaps the most author- 
itative of brahmanical legal codes, see W. Doniger — B. K. Smith (trans.), The Laws 
of Manu (London: Penguin, 1991). On dharma literature, see P. Olivelle (trans.), 
Dharmasiitras. The Law Codes of Ancient India (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999). 
On the religious discourse as power discourse, see S. Pollock, ‘From Discourse of 
Ritual to Discourse of Power in Sanskrit Culture,’ Journal of Ritual Studies 2 (1990): 
315-345. By the same author, see also ‘Deep Orientalism? Notes on Sanskrit and 
Power beyond the Raj,’ in C. A. Breckenridge — P. van Der Veer (eds.), Orientalism 
and the Postcolomal Predicament (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1993), 
76-133. 

* For an appraisal of Ambedkar’s figure, see Ch. Jaffrelot, Dr. Ambedkar: Leader 
intouchable et pére de la constitution indienne (Paris: Presses de Sciences Politiques, 2000). 
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What we can derive from all this is that, in order to be adequately 
sophisticated, the study of the ‘guru institute’-—always to be histori- 
cally contextualized—must necessarily take into consideration its ide- 
ological construction along with its concrete, dynamic forms of 
manifestation and change, being part and parcel of the complex 
socio-political texture. 
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THE SAMKHYA SAGE KAPILA AND 
KASHMIRI VISNU IMAGES 


Pratapaditya Pal 


Abstract 


The article reexamines the identification of the fourth head on Visnu 
images of Kashmir known generally as Vaikuntha. This head has been 
identified for almost a century as representing the sage Kapila, the 
founder of the Samkhya system of philosophy who came to be regarded 
as an avatar of Visnu. The article re-examines the literary evidence 
and suggests an alternative explanation for the ‘demonic’ fourth head. 


Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate the most characteristic Kashmiri image of 
the Brahmanical god Visnu. He is seated on Garuda, his avian 
mount, with his spouse Laksmi perched on his left thigh. His four 
heads are oriented in the four directions and he has four arms, the 
hands holding four attributes. His faces are human in the front, leo- 
nine on the nght, porcine on the left and ‘demonic’ at the rear but 
with a tall chignon of an ascetic crowning the head. ‘The rear face 
is described as kdpila in the Visnudharmottarapurana, and has been taken 
to represent Kapila, the legendary founder of the Samkhya system 
of Indian philosophy.' However, it should be noted that the face is 
not of a benign sage but clearly demonic or wrathful, a reflection 
of the literal meaning of the word Adapila in the sense of raudra or 


angry. 


' The description occurs in the Pratimdlaksana section of the third part (khanda) 
of the Visnudharmottarapurana. This purana was almost certainly composed in Kashmir 
no later than the 7th century. See C. Sivaramamutrti, Chitrasiitra of the Vishnudhar- 
mottara (New Delhi: Kanak Publications, 1978), pp. 17-42 for a long discussion 
regarding the date of the text. He concludes that it was compiled between the 
Kushan and the Gupta period which is perhaps too early. While the text does 
include iconographic data encountered in the art of the Kushan period (1st-3rd 
century C.E.), the work was likely compiled between the 5th and the 7th century. 
Curiously, Sivamamurti seems unaware of the discussions of the date of the text 
by R. C. Hazra in Studies in the Upapuranas (Calcutta: Sanskrit College, 1958) vol. 1, 
pp. 202-212. Hazra concludes that it is a work of the 5th century. 
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The relevant Sanskrit passage reads: 


mukhasca karyascatuaro bahavo doigunasthatha / 
saumyam tu vadanam piirvam narasimham tu daksmam // 
kapilam pascimam vaktram tatha varahamuttaram /* 


It is not clear why most scholars have interpreted the expression 
kapila to refer to a person rather than the quality of anger. For 
instance, while the reference to the two side faces representing Nara- 
simha and Varaha, two avatar-s of Visnu, is unambiguous, the pair- 
ing of saumya (benign) and its opposite kapila (malign) would indicate 
that the words are not being applied necessarily as names but as 
qualities. Yet most scholars, including the present writer in the past, 
have taken the word as a noun and interpreted it as signifying the 
sage Kapila. A noteworthy fact is that the Nlamatapurana, a minor 
and local purdna devoted to the myths and religion in ancient Kashmir, 
does not at all mention Kapila in any form.’ 

However, that Kapila, the founder of the Samkhya system of phi- 
losophy, had become an important and even deified figure by the 
time the Visnudharmottara was composed 1s clear from other references 
in the text. An entire chapter (78) is devoted to describing his form. 
The title of the chapter is vairagya riipanirmanam and he is clearly 
regarded as the very embodiment of nonattachment (vairdgya).* Because 
this chapter is the only known iconographic description of Kapila, 
the salient features of his conceptual and iconographical forms are 
noted below. 

He is described as an ascetic god (kapilo devo) whose matted hair 
is so thick as to make his face scarcely visible (jatamandaladurdySah). 
He is seated in the lotus posture with the soles of his feet marked 
with the lotus flower and his nostrils are ‘swelled up due to the sus- 
pension of the breath.” This clearly characterizes him as a yogi 


2 Ch. 44, vv 11-12. See P. Shah, Visnudharmottara-Purana Vhird Khanda vol. 1 
(Baroda: Oriental Institute, 1961) p. 157 and D.C. Bhattacharya, Pratimdlaksana of 
the Visnudharmottara (New Delhi: Harman Publishing House, 1991), pp. 3-4. 

* Ved Kumari, The Nilamata Purana, 2 vols. (Srinagar: J & K Academy of Art, 
Culture and Languages 1973). 

* See D. C. Bhattacharya, op. cit. pp. 191-194. Apparently two successive chap- 
ters are numbered 78. 

> vayusamrodhapindsah padmankacaranadvaya / This is an interesting description of a 
yogic symptom or indicator which I have not come across elsewhere. Normally, 
most descriptions of the yogic posture mention the eyes pointing towards the ‘tip’ 
or ‘root’ of the nose (sampreksya masikagram as in the Bhagavadgita). Here, however, 
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seated in meditation and involved in breathing exercises. Moreover, 
he is said to wear the antelope skin and the sacrificial cord (_yqiopavita) 
of the brahman. We are also told that the high- or noble-minded 
one (mahanubhava) achieved the supreme state (paramapada) of enlight- 
enment because of meditation (dhyana) which is why the ancient 
Purusa (purusa purana) is represented seated in the posture of medi- 
tation. His deification is indicated by his four arms, two of which 
are placed in his lap, the right palm on the left palm and the other 
two support the conchshell and the wheel. This, as well as his char- 
acterization of purusa pradhana, make it clear that Kapila is here being 
identified with Visnu. Incidentally, except for the regal attire, the 
images of meditating Visnu, also known as _yogdsana Visnu, conforms 
to the description for Kapila, (fig. 3). Particularly relevant is the pas- 
sage that ‘Vairagya (Detachment) should be known as Pradyumna 
in the bodily form of Kapila.”® We will return to this presently. 

In chapter 47, there is a cryptic reference to Kapila that once 
again stresses the sage’s meditation posture. In describing Nrvaraha 
or the Man-Boar avatar of Visnu the author says that he can be 
represented as seated like the meditating Kapila.’ 

The most elaborate description of a Visnu image with the expres- 
sion devodydriipa in the chapter heading, is reserved for chapter 85.° 
After describing the form of Vasudeva who is characterized as eter- 
nal (sasvata) and the great soul (mahdtmana), in whom the four ele- 
ments (sky, air, fire and water) dissolve, the four vyiha-s or primary 


clearly the allusion is to the pranayama exercise where the yogi holds his breath. 
See p. 194, note 5 in Bhattacharya, of. cit. for a discussion of this expression. 

® pradyumnam viddhi vairagyam kapilim tanumasthitan / Note the use of the expres- 
sion kapilt as well, p. 191. Gopinath Rao in his Elements of Hindu Iconography Vol. 1, 
pt. I (Varanasi: Indological Book House, 1971), pp. 247-248 states that Pradyumna 
assumed the form of Kapila ‘when he became free from the influence of all worldly 
desires’ but does not cite a source. 

7 Verse 9, nrvaraho’tha va karyo dhyana kapilavatsthitah Wbid., p. 204. 

® Tbid., pp. 240-251. See also discussion in Shah, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 142-143. 
A grand theological synthesis is described in the first 43 verses where various gods 
of the Brahmanical pantheon serve as pratthdra or doorkeepers of the vyiiha deities. 
Interestingly, the doorkeepers of Vasudeva are not other gods but the eight magi- 
cal powers or stddhi—also known as aisvarya—such as anima, laghima, etc., clearly 
reflecting tantric influence. The section ends with the statement, “Thus I have stated 
to you about the making of the four-fold images. Conformed into a single body 
referred to by the term Vaikuntha, the lord should be made with four faces men- 
tioned earlier.’ Indeed, this grand vision could well serve as the prescription of a 
mandala. 
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emanatory forms of the god are delineated. These are Vasudeva, 
Samkarsana, Aniruddha and Pradyumna. Thus, the four-headed form 
of Visnu, the hallmark of Vaisnava images of Kashmir, not only 
represent the vyiha concept of Paficaratra theology, which is the 
foundation of Kashmiri Vaisnavism, but also corroborates the iden- 
tification of Kapila through Pradyumna with Visnu. 

Chapter 47 further describes the symbolic meaning of the attrib- 
utes of this supreme Vasudeva where Samkhya and Yoga ideas play 
important roles. For example, two of Visnu’s attributes, the club and 
the wheel, are said to symbolize the sun and the moon, the club 
being female and representing Prakrti and the male wheel Purusa.° 
The fiery bow and arrow in the hands of Pradyumna are emblem- 
atic of Samkhya and Yoga.'’ With these two weapons the yogi is 
said to penetrate the ultimate goal of contemplation. Furthermore, 
the sword of Aniruddha is said to be used by yogis to sever the 
bonds of the phenomenal world.'! Symbolizing vairagya or renuncia- 
tion, it gives joy to the yogis and is therefore known as nandaka. 

Thus, although in the Visnudharmottara and elsewhere!’ Kapila is 
regarded as an avatar of Visnu, are we justified in identifying the 
‘demonic’ head of Caturdénana images as representing the Samkhya 
teacher? The answer must be ‘no’ for two principal reasons. One 
is, of course, the fact that the text devotes an entire chapter to Kapila 
where there is no mention of a ‘demonic’ face. Second, in yet another 
description of the four-headed Visnu, known as Vaikuntha, the fourth 
head is characterized by the word raudra, a synonym of kapila. The 
passage is as follows: 


° purusaprakrtt jrieyau siiryacandramasabhuvau // 

ete ca vasudevasya kare cakragada smrte / (47.13) 

pradyumnasya kare vahne sarngam capam ca_yatsmrtam // (47.15) 
samkhyam tadviddhi dharmayita_yogam banam prakirtitam / 

dhyeyam tu paramam laksyam tabhyam chindanti_yoginah // (47.16) 
vairagyam nandakam khadgam chitod vai tena bandhanam / 
nandanti_yogine _yasmattasmattannandakam smrtam // (47.18) 

It may be noted that in Buddhist iconography the sword of the bodhisattva 
Maiyusri is said to cut through the fog of ignorance. 

"Tn the Bhagavatapurana (1, 3.10) he is described as lord of the siddhas (stddhesa) 
and characterized as the fifth avatar of Visnu. See P. V. Kane, History of Dharmasastra, 
Vol. V, pt. II (Poona: Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1977), p. 1373. For 
the Brhaddharmapurana evidence, see R. GC. Hazra, Studies in the Upapurana vol. IU 
(Calcutta: Sanskrit College, 1967), p. 416. In fact, even earlier in the Bhagavadgita, 
Krsna identifies himself with Kapila who is characterized as stddhanam kapila muni. 
The Paficaratra texts also emphasize Kapila being an avatar. 
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He is in his four-fold presence, when he is shown with four faces. The 
eastern (i.e. frontal) face, which is known to be the principal one, 
should be placid. The southern face (i.e. the face on the right), the 
face of knowledge, should resemble that of a lion. The western face 
(ie. the face at the back) of the four-faced god would be made as 
fierce-looking (raudra) and this is known to represent his supremacy.'* 


Again the author of the passage has used the word raudra as the 
opposite of saumya, as in the description referred to earlier. Interestingly, 
the Sanskrit word translated as ‘supremacy’ is azsvarya which is prob- 
ably better rendered as ‘majesty,’ which is always awesome. For 
instance, in the Bhagavadsita (Chapter 11) Arjuna is terrified by the 
vision of Krsna’s universal form. His terrifying face, its gaping mouth 
displaying dreadful and fearsome teeth (damstrakaralani bhayanaka 11, 
27), frightens the young Arjuna who exclaims: ‘Reveal yourself! What 
awesome form are you? I adore you, lord! Be merciful.’'* Thus, it 
would seem that the so-called ‘demonic’ head at the back represents 
this awesome, majestic form of the deity and also his dual nature, 
as is the case with Siva and his terrifying form, Rudra or Bhairava.'° 

There is, however, always a fly in the oimtment. In the dedica- 
tory inscription of the Lakshman temple of Khajuraho (954 C.E.), 
a novel interpretation of the heads is offered by the unknown royal 
panegyrist. The relevant portion is as follows: 


May that Vaikuntha protect you who frightened the whole world with 
his roaring and who slew the three demon-chiefs Kapila and others, 
who were possessed of one body bearing (i.e. producing) the howl 
(arava) of the Boar and Man-Lion, and the (body) which on account 
of a boon from Brahma (Aja) could be slain only by an identical form.'® 


'S Bhattacharya op. cit., p. 252. Ch. 85. 44-45. How the confusion of the raudra 
or kapila face with that of the teacher Kapila has persisted is evident from 
Bhattacharya’s comment on p. 264, n. 13. He writes: ‘Surprisingly, only three of 
the four faces are mentioned here (which is true). The fourth face, i.e. the north- 
ern face (left face) known as Kapila, is not mentioned.’ This of course is not true. 
The omitted face is that of Varaha which is the northern face. 

' akhayaht me ko bhavanugrariipo namo’stu te devavara prastda (11, 31 A). Note that 
the word used here is ugra to define the form, which is the same as raudra and 
kapila. ; 

' As a matter of fact, Kapila is also one of Siva’s epithets. The use of the word 
aisvarya to characterize the angry face is interesting because in yoga the word has 
a technical meaning and refers to the eight supernatural powers such as anima and 
laghima@ as mentioned in note 8 above. 

'® Davangana Desai, The Religious Imagery of Khajuraho (Mumbai: Franco-Indian 


Research, 1996), pp. 99 and 211. 
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Ingenuous as this explanation is, the myths about Visnu’s destruc- 
tion of three demons called Kapila, Narasimha and Varaha are 
unknown either in epic or puranic literature. Indeed, none of the 
stories about Narasimha and Varaha can be interpreted to suit the 
assertion. Since the panegyrist does not mention any textual authority 
and since there is no independent literary corroboration of this expla- 
nation, it must for the present be regarded as a contrived theory.’ 

To conclude, there is only slender and indirect evidence—through 
the emanatory Pradyumna who is identified with the Samkhya teacher 
and the awesome vision of Arjuna in the Bhagavadgita—to identify 
the rear ‘demonic’ face of the four-headed Kashmiri Visnu images 
as that of Kapila. Kapila is described separately in the texts as a 
great sage engaged in meditation who is both a lord of the siddhas 
and an avatar of Visnu. And like all other great religious teachers, 
both orthodox and heterodox, from Mahavira, the Buddha, the 
Pagupata teacher Lakuliga, the savant Samkaracarya, down to the 
nineteenth century mystic Ramakrishna of Bengal, Kapila too has 
been conceived as an ideal yogi. But while the others are repre- 
sented in art, we are yet to come across an ancient image of the 
Samkhya teacher.'® 


'’ Tt may be remembered that the Vaikuntha image installed in the temple was 
brought from the Himalayan region, and, uncertain of the meaning of the heads, 
the panegyrist may have invented an explanation. Alternatively, the passage may 
reveal local religio-political ideas that we do not understand today. Be that as it 
may, the angry face certainly does not represent the Samkhya teacher. It may be 
mentioned in passing that there is one puranic reference to a Kapila being the son 
of Prahlada, whose asura father Hiranyakasipu was destroyed by Narasimha. It 
should be noted however that the meditating Visnu as_yogisvara predominates in the 
iconographic programme of the Lakshman temple (see Ibid., pp. 116-121). Further- 
more, there is a form of Paficaratra Vaisnavism known as kapileyapdiicaratra. 

'8 Most images of Kapilamuni such as that in the shrine at Gangasagar at the 
delta of the Ganges in the Bay of Bengal are recent works and depict a benign, 
meditating sage. Incidentally, this Kapilamuni is likely the sage associated with the 
myth of the descent of the river Ganges. While some identify him with the Samkhya 
teachers, others such as Samkaracarya, regard him as a different person. 

Intriguingly, two well-known but mysterious figures in Sri Lanka have been 
identified by some scholars as one or the other Kapila but the suggestions are 
unconvincing. See Ulrich von Schroeder. Buddhist Sculpture of Sri Lanka (Hong Kong: 
Visual Dharma Publication, 1990), pp. 274-275, 632 and 636-637 for illustrations 
and bibliographical references. 

Finally, I am honored to present this modest article as a tribute to my friend 
and a modern Samkhyacarya, Gerald Larson, from whose writings on both Samkhya 
and Yoga I have profited much. 
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Fig. 1: Vaikuntha Visnu with Laksmt on Garuda 
India, Jammu and Kashmir 
11th Century C.E. 
Phylite, 59.4 cm 
From the Nasli and Alice Heeramanek Collection, Museum Associates 
Purchase Los Angeles County Museum of Art; M.72.53.1 
(Photo: Courtesy of LACMA) 
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Fig. 2: Rear View of Fig. | 
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Fig. 3: Meditating Visnu as Yogtsvara 
India, Karnataka 
1100-1150 C.E. 
Schist, 125.1 cm 
Norton Simon Museum, Pasadena F1975.17.1.S 
(Photo: Courtesy NSM) 


THE YOGIC EXERCISES OF THE 17TH CENTURY SUFIS'! 


Craig Davis 


Abstract 


Mughal Prince Dara Shukuh was a seventeenth-century Sufi scholar 
and heir-apparent to his father Shah Jahan’s throne. This essay describes 
the yogic practices discussed in Dara’s writings and details how, in the 
princes eyes, these exercises were merely a continuation of Islamic tra- 
dition, dating back to the Prophet Muhammad. Dara’s treatise Risalah-i 
haqg numa describes Nath-yogic exercises that his Sufi predecessors had 
handed down from master to student for centuries. The Mughal prince 
perceived these Nath-yogic traditions as both Hindu and Islamic. By 
claiming that these Hatha-yogic exercises could be traced back to the 
Prophet Muhammad—who according to Dara had received revelation 
at Mt. Hira while practicing yoga—that Mughal prince inextricably 
interwove South Asian lore with Islamic tradition in a way that laid 
the very foundation of Islamic revelation on those yogic exercises. 


It should surprise no one that in seventeenth-century India, a spir- 
itual master wrote a treatise describing Nath-yogic exercises. Nor may 
it seem unusual that this spiritual master was a Sufi merely describ- 
ing practices that his Sufi predecessors had handed down from mas- 
ter to student for centuries. For those familiar with Mughal history, 
it may not even seem unusual that the author of this treatise was 
Prince Dara Shukuh (d. 1659), a Sufi scholar and heir-apparent to 
his father Shah Jahan’s throne. What may strike many as odd, how- 
ever, is the fact that Dara Shukuh perceived these Nath-yogic tradi- 
tions as not just Hindu but also Islamic. More significantly yet, as 
we shall see, by claiming that these Hatha-yogic exercises could be 
traced back to the Prophet Muhammad—who according to Dara 
had received revelation at Mt. Hira while practicing yoga—the 
Mughal prince had inextricably interwoven South Asian lore into 


' This essay draws on the research findings of the author’s dissertation entitled 
‘Dara Shukuh and Aurangzib: Issues of Religion and Politics and their Impact on 
Indo-Muslim Society,’ Departments of Religious Studies and Near Eastern Languages 
and Cultures, Indiana University Bloomington, 2002. 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 303-316. 
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Islamic tradition in such a way that laid the very foundation of 
Islamic revelation upon those yogic exercises. 


Background 


Dara Shukuh is best known as Shah Jahan’s (d. 1666) eldest son, 
the heir-apparent to the throne, who was executed by his brother 
Aurangzib (d. 1707) in 1659, allegedly for heresy, after a bloody 
struggle for succession to the throne. It has become common belief, 
even among scholars and historians, that Aurangzib ordered Dara’s 
execution because of Dara’s attempt to meld Hindu mysticism with 
Sufism. Some have even gone so far as to point to the prince’s trea- 
tises that blurred the lines between Hinduism and Islam as the deter- 
mining factor for the execution. As I have demonstrated elsewhere, 
while there is little doubt that Aurangzib had indeed used Islam (or 
Islamic intolerance) as a weapon against his older brother, the evi- 
dence from the historical sources indicates that Aurangzib consid- 
ered Dara’s threat to the political stability of the empire a much 
larger danger than the prince’s religious views.” 

Dara and Aurangzib’s father, Shah Jahan, is best known for hav- 
ing constructed the Taj Mahal—an elaborate mausoleum for his 
favorite wife, Mumtaz Mahal (d. 1631), who had given birth to the 
four sons who would go on to fight for the Mughal throne. Sufism 
had long been a consistent component of the Mughal court well 
before the birth of Prince Dara Shukuh. Having failed to sire a male 
heir, emperor Shah Jahan prayed for a son at the shrine of the 
deceased saint Khwaja Mu‘in al-Din Chishti (d. 1236). The emperor’s 
next child was indeed a male heir: Dara Shukuh. For both the 
emperor and Dara himself, the prince’s birth was nothing less than 
the miraculous intervention of the deceased saint. As the blessed old- 
est son, Dara Shukuh became heir apparent to the throne.’ 

After Dara, Mumtaz Mahal bore the emperor three more sons: 
Shuja‘ (d. ca. 1661), Aurangzib, and Murad Bakhsh (d. 1661). ‘These 
sons would go on to play pivotal roles in the struggle for succession 


2 See Davis, ‘Dara Shukuh and Aurangzib,’ Chapter One and the Conclusion. 
* Bikrama Jit Hasrat, Dara Shikith: Life and Works (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal 
Publishers, 1982), 1-2. 
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that began when Shah Jahan fell il in 1657. Because the emperor 
became convinced his death was immanent, he ordered key Mughal 
nobles to swear an oath of allegiance to his eldest son and _ heir- 
apparent, Dara Shukuh. As was customary during this period, a 
struggle for succession of the throne erupted. Dara’s three younger 
brothers marched towards the capital of Agra to oust Dara. Two of 
these brothers, Murad Bakhsh and Shuja‘, crowned themselves 
emperor. The most politically astute of the four brothers, Aurangzib, 
strategically disavowed his designs on the throne and aligned him- 
self with the youngest brother, Murad Bakhsh. This newly-formed 
alliance combined military forces and resources. ‘The brothers mobi- 
lized their armies in the direction of the capital. As they neared the 
River Chambal, Dara formed an army of loyalist forces and freshly 
recruited butchers, barbers, blacksmiths, carpenters, and tailors. Shah 
Jahan requested Dara to wait for reimforcements from Prince Sulaiman’s 
army. Sulaiman, Dara’s son, was on his way back to Agra after hav- 
ing defeated Sultan Shuja‘. Ignoring his father’s advice, an arrogant 
Dara mobilized his army along the River Chambal to face the rebel 
armies, promising to deliver the traitors bound at the emperor’s feet.* 
It had been Dara’s intention that the presence of his troops at 
Dholpur, a major ford of the River Chambal, would prevent or 
delay the rebels crossing, at least until Sulatman Shukuh and his 
army could arrive. The savvy Aurangzib, however, convinced a Hindu 
prince named Champat to lead the rebel troops to a little-known 
ford, where they successfully crossed. 

On May 29th, 1658 Dara’s loyalist troops met the rebel forces 
on a battlefield near a village named Samugarh. Due to Aurangzib’s 
intrigues, Dara made a number of tactical errors, and his troops 
were soundly defeated. Dara fled, and Aurangzib captured his brother’s 
camp. The next day Aurangzib’s forces moved on Agra. Shah Jahan, 
who was recovering in the harem at Agra fort, remained confined 
there as a prisoner along with the female inmates until his death 
eight years later. 

With the help of certain key Mughal figures, Aurangzib won the 
confidence of most of the other nobles formerly loyal to his father. 
Aurangzib then, set about systematically eliminating all potential male 


* Niccolao Manucci, Storia Do Mogor, or Mughal India, trans. William Irvine (New 
Delhi: Oriental Books Reprint Corporation, 1981), 1: 255. 
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heirs. Murad Bakhsh was arrested allegedly for drinking alcohol on 
June 25th and transported to Gwalior Fort where he eventually was 
executed.’ Aurangzib absorbed Murad’s army and resources into his 
own. Dara’s son Sulaiman Shukuh was captured and executed after 
a year in Gwalior prison.® Shuja‘ disappeared. Conflicting reports 
range from his death on the battlefield to a successful flight to another 
country to his assassination.’ In the end, Aurangzib had eliminated— 
through execution, fratricide, and imprisonment—most of the other 
male contenders (his own son, brothers, nephews, and his father) 
whom he considered threats. 

In pursuit of Dara, Aurangzib stopped in Delhi long enough to 
crown himself ‘Alamgir (World Conqueror) on July 21st.* In the 
meantime, Dara fled from Delhi to Lahore and then to Multan at 
the end of October 1658, reportedly at the head of eight thousand 
men.’ With Aurangzib’s army in pursuit, Dara succeeded in cross- 
ing over into Gujarat only with extreme hardship. Shah Nawaz 
Khan, the governor of the province, admitted Dara’s army into 
Ahmadabad on January 9th, 1659. The governor opened Murad’s 
treasury containing one million rupees to Prince Dara Shukuh. After 
five weeks at the provincial capital, Dara had raised the numbers of 
his army from eight thousand to twenty-two thousand men. Dara’s 
forces then secured a mountain pass near Ajmer and awaited the 
arrival of Aurangzib’s army. The ensuing Battle of Deorai lasted 
three days and ended in Dara’s defeat once again on March 14th.'° 

The prince then fled with his family and a handful of loyal sol- 
diers in the direction of Ahmadabad, where he held out hopes of 
finding refuge. Unfortunately, Dara Shukuh’s ragtag forces were met 


° John F. Richards. The Mughal Empire. The New Cambridge History of India (New 
Delhi: Foundation Books, 1998), 160; Manucci, Storia Do Mogor, 289-92. Jadunath 
Sarkar, History of Aurangzib (Bombay: Oriental Longman, LTD, 1973), 2: 270-73; 
S. M. Edwardes and H. L. O. Garrett Mughal Rule in India (Delhi: S. Chand, 1962), 
68-69; also see Stanley Lane-Poole, Mediaeval India Under Mohammedan Rule (A.D. 
712-1764) (London: 'T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., 1917), 355-56. Notice, however, Lane- 
Poole has confused the details of the location of Murad’s execution. 

° Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, 350. 

’ Tbid., 378-79; The Cambridge History of Islam from The Indian Subcontinent, South- 
East Asia, Africa and the Muslim West, ed. Ann K. 8. Lambton and Bernard Lewis 
P.M. Holt (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1978), 49. 

8 Richards, The Mughal Empire, 160; ‘Aurangzib,’ Encyclopaedia of Islam, 1999. 

° Manucci, Storia Do Mogor, 297. 

'0 Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, 309-323. 
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with a letter from the governor explaining that the gates were shut 
to him. The next day French physician Francios Bernier (d. 1688) 
met up with Dara’s group badly in need of medical attention. ‘The 
French doctor attended Dara’s needs, but in his writings lamented 
the poor condition of Dara’s family and troops. Bernier wrote that 
the prince did not even have a tent to protect him from the ele- 
ments, and his womenfolk were separated from the men only by a 
screen attached to a wagon.!! 

From there, Dara fled to Kutch, later to Seistan, and then to the 
Bolan Pass. Finally, Malik Jivan—whom Dara had saved from exe- 
cution a few years earlier in Delhi—offered to provide sanctuary for 
Dara and his family and ragtag group of loyal soldiers. It was at 
this time that the Mughal Prince received another blow: Nadira 
Begum, his devoted wife, died. Dara ordered her burial at Lahore 
beside the tomb of Miyan Mir.” 

The Afghan Malik Jivan then captured Dara and his youngest son 
Sipihr Shukuh and took them back to Delhi in order to win favor 
with the new emperor. The two royal princes were bound and 
paraded on the back on an old, female elephant through the streets 
of Delhi, much to the disgust of many of the city residents. After 
this display, father and son were imprisoned. On August 30th, 1659, 
a group of men, including a slave named Nazar Beg, slipped into 
the prince’s cell and lopped off Dara’s head." 

Fortunately for religious historians, Prince Muhammad Dara Shukuh 
was survived by a number of his hagiographical writings and reli- 
gious treatises that provide a window into the yogic exercises prac- 
ticed by Sufis of the period. The first mention of such a practice 
surfaces in Sakindt al-awliy@ (1642-43), a hagiography written by the 
prince when he was twenty-eight years old. Dara wrote that his 
deceased Sufi master Miyan Mir appeared to him in a vision at that 
pir’s tomb in Lahore. Miyan Mir gave the prince sweets, and put 
his fingers into his disciple’s ears, which triggered a rapturous expe- 
rience, called sultan al-azkar (King of the zzkrs) in Persian.'* Sultan 


"' Francois Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire: A.D. 1656-1688, trans., Irving 
Brock and Archibald Constable (Karachi: Indus Publications, 1841), 89-90. 

Richards, The Mughal Empire, 161. 

'S Sarkar, History of Aurangzib, 337-39. 

'* Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India (New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal, 1983), 2: 129. 
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al-azkar was a Sufi version of a tantric-yogic exercise later to be 
treated in some detail in Risdlah-1 haqq numa, and eventually linked 
to its Hindu parallel in Mama‘ al-bahrain. 


Risalah-i haqq numa 


The Risdlah-t haqq numa reads like a Sufi manual for meditative exer- 
cises.!° Although these exercises bear an unmistakable resemblance 
to hatha-yogic practices in circulation at the time, the prince explained 
that he was merely passing along the wisdom gleaned from his stud- 
ies of Sufi doctrines.!° 

One of the ‘secrets’ learned by the prince is the existence of a 
Sufi path on which the adherent travels in order to reach God. This 
path is one ‘of struggle and mortification...’ The reader is told that 
a spiritual guide teaches the adherent this path ‘on which those peo- 
ple have (already) arrived. He does full justice to austerities and striv- 
ing... after thousands of afflictions and troubles...’'’ In an effort 
to adeahiee along this path of hardship, the favs must undertake 
a series of meditative exercises, which allow the devotee to progress 
through the four Sufi realms: N@sut (Human World), malakit (Spiritual 
World), and jabariit (the Highest Heaven), and lahat (Godhead). 

The first step along this path to God involves a type of medita- 
tion, in which one must leave the material world—human world 
(naésiit)—by conjuring up ‘the face of the fagzr’ or a loved one. The 
description of this exercise is only briefly described. 


[H]e [the devotee] first must go alone to empty places and (he must) 
conjure up the face of the fagir of whom he has a good opinion or 
the face of a person to whom he is connected by a relationship of 


© Annemarie Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1975), 100. Schimmel, like many other scholars of Sufism, 
uses the term ‘gnosis’ and its derivatives as English translations of ma‘nfa, ‘fan, or 
‘arf. These English terms, however, can be misleading and inadequate to the reader 
familiar with mysticism in other religions where often ‘gnosticism’ holds a more 
specific meaning. For example, see The Encyclopedia of Religion, ed. Mircea Eliade 
(NY: Macmillan Publishing Co., 1987). Therefore, I prefer to translate ma‘ifa, Ufan, 
and Grif as ‘intuitive knowledge’ or ‘mysticism’ or ‘mystic knower’ or ‘mystic’ where 
appropriate. 

'® Dara Shukuh, Risdlah-i Hagq Numa, Muskhabat-i Asrar ed. M. R. Jalali Namini 
(Tehran: Eqbal, 1957), 2. 
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love (%shq). And the way to imagine this is to close the eyes, turn 
towards the heart, and see with the eyes of the heart." 


According to the prince, there are three hearts. The first is the 
pinecone heart, or the fir tree heart (dl-2 sanawbari), which is found 
beneath the breast behind the left nipple. This is also called the 
human or animal heart. The second heart is the pia mater (wmm al- 
dammagh), in the region of the brain, literally ‘the mother of the 
brain.’ This is also called the round heart (dil-1 mudawwar) or the 
colorless heart. When the fagir meditates on this heart, no thoughts 
can enter. The final heart, we are told, is found in the middle of 
the buttocks. It is called the lotus heart (dil nilifart). An analysis of 
this description reveals two separate sets of issues worth mentioning: 
The four Sufi realms and the three hearts. The prince tells his read- 
ers that concentration or meditation on the hearts, or with the eyes 
of the heart, will unlock the passageways to these subsequent worlds. 

Clearly other Indian Sufis of the period were grappling with sim- 
ilar concepts and had made the connection with yogic tradition. 
Muhammad Enamul Haq, for example, describes the six Naqshbandi 
latifahs, or centers of light, in the body that correspond closely to 
the six cakra-s in the satcakra yogic tradition. These are the heart 
under the left breast, the soul beneath the right breast, the secret 
heart slightly below the heart, the secret soul below the soul, the 
most secret heart in the middle of the chest, and the evil self in the 
navel or in the middle of the two eyebrows.'* Saiyid Murtaza 
(d. 1662), in his Yoga Qalandar, made a connection between the Sufi 
realms and the cakra-s. Nasiit (Human World) is identified with the 
miiladhara cakra, malakat (Spiritual World) with the manipiira cakra in 
the navel region, jabariit (Highest Heaven) emanated from the cere- 
bral region, and /ahiit (Godhead), located in the heart, was associ- 
ated with the andhata cakra (mystical sound).”° 

One can loosely associate Dara’s three hearts with three of the 
six cakra-s of yogic meditation, all being described as lotus flowers. 
The andahata cakra in the region of the human heart would refer to 


'8 Thid., 5. 

'" Muhammad Enamul Haq, A History of Sufism in Bengal (Dacca: Asiatic Society 
of Bangladesh, 1975) 138-39. 

°° Rizvi, Sufism in India, 352-53; Haq, Bengal, 378-384. 
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the dil-t sanawbart. The visuddha cakra is associated with the medulla 
oblongata of the brain and corresponds to umm al-dammagh (brain). 
The third is the miéladhdra cakra and according to Hindu tradition is 
situated between the anus and the genitals, which corresponds to 
Dara’s lotus heart (dil-7 niliifa7). 

According to Dara’s description, when the adherent conjures up 
an image of the spiritual leader with the eyes of the pinecone heart 
(human heart), the dream-like World of Imagination lying within the 
Spiritual World opens up. 


... gradually the image and what is imagined become exact and cause 
the Spiritual World to open up. And when this image has entered well 
within your vision, the opening of the world of imagination becomes 
a blessing for you. And every time you become very attentive in this 
work, not one of the images, which are unseen, will remain hidden 
to you.” 


This practice of visualization of a pir is not uncommon in Indian 
Sufism. Haq, once again, is quick to associate this practice with the 
yogic processes of concentration, pointing out that the only difference 
between the two is that in yoga, concentration can be on any object, 
while in Sufism there is a tendency to focus on a fir. Some Buddhists, 
however, undertook contemplative practices with which the practi- 
tioner would concentrate on an image of Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, a 
teacher, or other figures until the image appeared.”? 


Malakit (The Spiritual World) 


Once the adherent reaches malakit, the exercises described by the 
prince for reaching the subsequent worlds are relevant for two rea- 
sons. First, Dara’s description of the practices for the first time truly 
begins to bear the indelible shape of hatha-yogic practices of the 
period. And second, it is now in this description for the first time 
that the prince links the Prophet Muhammad to the yogic exercises. 
The first steps in this exercise are posture and breath control. 


2! Dara, Haqq numa, 6. 

Haq, Bengal, 140-41; one example can be found in the Yoga Qalandar, sce 
Haq, Bengal, 15. 

°3 Edward Conze, Buddhist Meditation (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
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The way to do this is that one sits in the way of solitude that was 
the manner of sitting of the Messenger (God bless him and grant him 
salvation) and... he puts the elbows of both arms on the top of both 
knees and closes the holes of the ears with both thumbs;...and he 
takes both eyes with the index fingers... brings down the upper eye- 
lids and holds them in place with both fingers...And he places the 
little fingers and the ring fingers of both hands over both lips, and he 
stops the air passage. He puts both middle fingers on both nostrils of 
the nose. In this way, he first obstructs the air passage by seizing the 
hole on the right side firmly and then lets the hole on the left side 
free and inhales, saying, “There is no god.’ He brings the breath up 
to the brain, and lowers it to the heart, and after that, having also 
closed off the hole on the left side, he sits holding his breath. From 
the beginning of this exercise to the extent that he can hold his breath 
without a headache or any trouble, he holds (it) and when it is time 
to release the breath, he lifts off the finger that was on the left nos- 
tril. And having exhaled the breath gently, he releases a gradual, ‘but 
God’ because letting it out quickly will damage (disrupt) the breath.” 


Dara then goes on to describe sultan al-azkar, which I have trans- 
lated as ‘King of the zifrs.’ It may be no coincidence that Dara 
describes this exercise in the passage immediately following the sec- 
tion on the breathing exercise. In fact, it appears that these two 
exercises do not represent independent practices themselves, but 
rather comprise one three-step process—posture, breath control, and 
concentration—triggering sultan al-azkar. This next passage demon- 
strates the connection between these steps, ‘Oh friend, when you 
hold your breath in this exercise, you must continuously concentrate 
on the heart (mutawayah bi-dil basht) because in this exercise a voice 
will appear from within you... And some of the time this voice is 
like the sound of the boiling of a kettle and some of the time like 
the sound which comes from a bee hive.’ ‘This mystical sound descends 
upon the adherent, the prince tells the reader, after posture and 
breath control and concentration on the heart have been completed. 
At times sound resembles a boiling kettle, a swarm of bees, or a 
bell. For Dara, this was the most exalted exercise because of the 
pleasure the adherent received.” 


Oh friend when you want to begin the exercise of sultan al-azkar and 
(you want) to understand this holy exercise, you... sit, focusing on 


** Dara Shukuh, Haqq numa, 9-10. 
> Tbid., 11. 
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your ears...so that the subtle voice appears to you. And that voice 
little by little becomes so overwhelming that it envelops you from all 
directions .. . They asked our Prophet (May God bless him and grant 
him salvation) about the circumstances of the descending of the reve- 
lation. He said, ‘A voice comes to me sometimes like the boiling of a 
kettle and sometimes like the sound (voice) of a bee and sometimes I 
imagine an angel in the form of a man who speaks to me and I some- 
times hear a sound like a tinkling of bell.”° 


There is very little likelihood, however, that the prince simply devel- 
oped this practice and the tradition on his own. During his descrip- 
tion of sultan al-azkar, for instance, he goes to great pains to secure 
this practice soundly within Islamic tradition. He explains that the 
exercise was handed down from the Messenger to Lord Gauth al- 
Thaqalin (Jilani) and from him to Lord Miyan Jiv (Miyan Mir). 
Next, we are told that the practice is based on many sound hadiths, 
which are written in the six canons, although the ulema never learned 
of this practice. This canonical validation and last hedge not only 
explain why the ulema are unaware of this exercise and could, there- 
fore, not support it, but it also adds legitimacy to the yogic practice 
and the Sufis who undertake it. Such an important exercise as prac- 
ticed by the Prophet Muhammad, recorded in the sacred texts, and 
well-known to the Sufis while it was unknown to the ulema demon- 
strates that Sufis are indeed the heirs to central Islamic spiritual 
knowledge, to which the ulema are excluded. 

It was also clear that the Messenger always practiced this yogic 
exercise before and after every mission. ‘The Prophet Muhammad 
and other prophets received revelation and divine commands from 
this voice, we are told. Plato was taught this exercise by Moses, after 
which Plato embraced Islam. Dara also writes, ‘Our Messenger (May 
God bless him and grant him salvation) was occupied with sultan al- 
azkar in Hira Cave for six years.’ Once again, sultan al-azkar is not 
the brainchild of the Mughal Prince. Rather, the practice, as the 
prince describes it, is likely a variation of other similar Sufi prac- 
tices that predate Dara’s description. Sheikh ‘Abd al-Quddus Gangohi 
(d. 1537), for imstance, experienced a similar phenomena called sultan- 


6 Thid., 12-13. 
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1 ztkr (King of zzkr).* ‘Ala’? al-Dawla Simnani (d. 1336) believed that 
the mystic should sit cross-legged with the right hand over the left 
while the left hand kept the right leg in position over the left leg. 
This posture was an important prerequisite for performing zzkr, and 
the practice of keeping the image of sheikh before the eyes would 
offer spiritual assistance to the adept during recollection.” 

As noted previously, Prince Dara Shukuh was merely passing on 
Sufi tradition that had been in existence in a variety of forms for 
centuries. What makes Dara’s practice culminating in sultan al-azkar 
unique, however, is the fact that he traces the tradition back to the 
Prophet Muhammad while making revelation—the very origin of 
Islam itself—reliant on this yogic exercise. As a result, the very event 
of revelation is based on this yogic practice. ‘The Prophet Muhammad, 
according to Dara, received revelation from Allah while undergoing 
this practice. The Qur’an itself descended upon the prophet in the 
form of sultan al-azkar while sitting in a yoga position, controlling 
his breath, and meditating, all of which are unknown to the ulema. 

The similarity between Dara’s exercises traceable to Qur’anic rev- 
elation and those described in Nath yogic texts is striking. Notice, 
for example, a practice for reaching samadhi that is described in the 
Hatha Yoga Pradipika. This state or stage is referred to as Raja yoga 
(King yoga), which in this context is synonymous with samadhi. It is 
important to point out that in some of these Hatha yoga or Nath 
texts, Raja yoga is used, not in the classical yoga sense, but as a tech- 
nical term that at times signifies samddhi, a state or goal one wishes 
to achieve, at times it is a practice one follows in order to achieve 
samadhi, while at least in one instance—it is described as the union 
of the mind and this mystical sound. Brahmananda’s commentary 
on Chapter Four of the the Hatha Yoga Pradipika explains, “Uhis chap- 
ter 1s wholly devoted to Raja yoga. The nada is a mystical sound 
similar to... the sound of a bell...’ In order to proceed, the Hatha 
Yoga Pradifika explains that the yogin must undertake a flawless form 
of breath control that includes blocking off ‘the ears, the nose, the 
mouth, and the eyes.’ There are then four stages to these mystical 
sounds that the yogin hears, as if emanating from the body. The 


*® Rizvi, History of Sufism, 1:342-43 & 352-53. 
*° Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions, 170. 
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first sounds are ‘tinkling sounds (as if ornaments)...’ In the second 
stage ‘rumbling sounds are heard like the sound of a kettle drum’ 
and a supreme bliss is experienced. Next, ‘the sounds of flute...’ 
are heard. ‘When the mind becomes one (with the object concen- 
trated upon), it is called Raa Yoga.’ These sounds gradually drown 
out all external sounds. ‘In the beginning, the sounds resemble those 
of the ocean, the clouds, the kettledrum ...’ then a ‘conch, the bell, 
and the horn’ and in the end ‘tinkling bells, flutes... and the bees.’*” 

Even closer yet to Dara’s description of the prophet’s exercises is 
the yogic process called Raja Yoga found in another hatha-yogic text, 
the Siva Samhita. The following description associates a breathing 
exercise with receiving the andhata or nada sounds. The yogin, we 
are told, should 


... Close the ears with his thumbs, eyes with index fingers, the nos- 
tril[s] with the middle fingers, and with the remaining four fingers let 
him press together the upper and lower lips. The Yogi, by having thus 
firmly confined the air, sees his soul in the shape of light.... This is 
my most beloved Yoga. From practicing this gradually, the Yogi begins 
to hear the mystic sounds (nadas)... ‘The first sound is like the hum 
of the honey-intoxicated bee, next that of a flute, then a harp... the 
sounds of ringing bells... then sounds like roar of thunder...” 


Notice the parallels with Dara’s description. Breath control is under- 
taken with the thumbs placed in the ears, the eyes are closed with 
the index fingers, the middle fingers are used to control the passage 
of air from nostrils, while the small and ring fingers are used to close 
the lips. Then the devotee begins to hear mystical sounds emanat- 
ing from within the body. Among other sounds described are the 
buzzing of bees and the ringing of bells. Also notice the similarity 
between the names of these practices: Sultan al-azkar (King of zikrs) 
and Raja yoga (King yoga). 

Moreover, the link between sultan al-azkér and Nath-Yogic concept 
of andhata was not lost on Prince Muhammad Dara Shukuh. Some 
nine years after writing the Haqgq numa, the prince produced Mama‘ 
al-bahrain (The Confluence of the Two Oceans), a mystical treatise that 


°° The Hatha Yoga Pradipika, translated by Pancham Singh (New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal, 1997) 151-53 and 179-86. For the discussion on samadhi and Raja 
Yoga, see pages 151-53. 

The Swa Samhita, trans. Rai Bahadur Srisa Chandra Vasu (New Delhi: Munshiram 
Manoharlal Pvt. Ltd., 1975), 56-58. 
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attempted to find the spiritual confluence between mystic Islam and 
Hinduism. In Mama‘ the prince explicitly links sultan al-azkar to the 
Nath yogic concept of andhata. He makes clear the association between 
this Sufi practice that he learned from his pir, Miyan Mir (who was 
deceased at the time), and andhata, a term he uses on two occasions.” 


Conclusion 


So there can be little doubt that Dara was transmitting, via his writ- 
ings, knowledge of practices that he learned from his own Sufi mas- 
ters, who had in turn learned them from their predecessors before 
them. In the Haqg numa, Dara tells the reader that this treatise was 
revealed to him. With no further explanation, he provides an asndd 
(chain of authorities) leading from the Prophet Muhammad to ‘Abd 
al-Qadir Jilani (d. 1166) to Sheikh Mir Quds (Miyan Mir) to Mullah 
Shah. For the prince, all conceptual roads of these mystical prac- 
tices lead from the Prophet Muhammad. Later, Dara explains that 
this treatise should explain all the wisdom from the following Sufi 
works: Futuhat al-makkiyya and Fusis al-hikam by Ibn al-‘Arabi, Risalah-1 
sawanth by Ahmad al-Ghazzali, Lawa’th and Lawamr? by Nurw-Din 
‘Abdul Rahman Jami, and Lama‘@t by Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi.°° 

For Dara, all of the aforementioned Sufi figures were central 
Islamic mystics, while the Prophet Muhammad was the greatest Sufi. 
The prophet practiced a number of ascetic exercises and underwent 
profound mystical experiences, many of which were identical to those 
experienced by the muvahhidan-i hind. By dressing these hatha-yogic 
exercises up in Sufi garb in Risdlah-i haqg numa and attributing these 
practices to the Prophet Muhammad and Islamic revelation, the 
Mughal prince has laid the foundation of Islam upon the soil of Nath 
yogic tradition. In Mama‘ al-bahrain, the prince goes further to link 
these concepts and practices to Islamic doctrines, often substantiat- 
ing his arguments with verses from the Qur’an. What remains unclear 
is whether the prince’s description of the Prophet Muhammad as 
having received Qur’anic revelation in the form of sultan al-azkar 


® Dara Shukuh, Majma‘ ul-bahrain or The Mingling of the two Oceans, ed. M. Mahfuz- 
ul-Haq (Calcutta: The Asiatic Society, 1998), 47 and 71. 
* Dara, Hagqq numa, 3-4. 
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while practicing hatha-yogic exercises of posture, breath control, and 
meditation was Dara’s creation or was passed down to the prince 
from his own Sufi masters. 
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RAJA YOGA, ASCETICISM, AND THE 
RAMANANDA SAMPRADAY 


Ramdas Lamb 


Abstract 


Suggestions of yogic and ascetic practices can be found among the 
earliest archaeological findings from the Indus Valley. Additionally, the 
ancient sacred chants, the Vedas and Upanisads, also tell of yogis 
and ascetics seeking liberation from the mundane. Eventually, some of 
these practices became formalized in the Raja Yoga system. During 
the last two millennia, Raja Yoga and many other ascetic practices 
have formed the basis of religious discipline for the many and varied 
Hindu renunciant orders. Today, the largest of these is the Ramananda 
Sampraday. This chapter traces the development and connection be- 
tween yogic and ascetic practices, and then focuses on how these are 
incorporated into the life of the Ramanand? renunciant. 


Although the actual origins of what has come to be called ‘yoga’ 
remain uncertain, archaeological indications suggest its roots can be 
traced to the Indus Valley civilization that existed more than four 
millennia ago. Excavations of the region have uncovered fired stone 
seals and tablets as well as sculptures depicting individuals sitting in 
various positions and poses reminiscent of yoga postures. Moreover, 
a few of the tablets depict an extremely difficult pose currently 
referred to as Goraksasana, and this suggests both a knowledge of 
yoga dsana-s as well as some form of meditation.’ Predictably, archaeo- 
logical evidence from the region suggests the early presence of ascetics 
and ascetic practices as well. 


' Items excavated at both Harappa and Mohenjo-daro bear the likeness of a 
male (possibly a deity) sitting in a ‘yogic’ posture and surrounded by various ani- 
mals. The image is often referred to as ‘Proto-Siva’, since it is believed to be an 
early representation of Siva. 

2M. G. Bhagat, Ancient Indian Asceticism (New Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal 
Publishers, 1976), pp. 3-4. 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 317-331. 
©2005 Koninklijke Brill NV. Printed in the Netherlands. 
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Yoga in Vedic and Post-Vedic Literature 


Reference to a class of ascetics, called muni-s, can be found in the 
Sanskrit and brahmanical tradition as early as the time of the Rg 
Veda. ‘They were said to be long haired individuals who had mysti- 
cal powers, some of which later become associated both with ascetic 
practices, collectively referred to as ‘tapas’ or ‘tapasya, and with the 
practice of yoga. Thus, from an early date, yoga and asceticism, as 
forms of spiritual endeavor, have come to be connected. During the 
latter Vedic times, a variety of terms are used to describe different 
ascetic practices and individuals, including those known as Vratyas 
(lit. ‘vow takers’). The Athara Veda contains several references to 
them and their use of postures (@sana-s) and breath control practices 
( pranayama) to attain spiritual powers. In the text, prana, or ‘breath,’ 
is identified with the supreme spirit and the source of all life. 

With the rise of Upanisadic thinking and literature, the interior- 
ization of sacrifice becomes apparent, with a concomitant emphasis 
on tapas, knowledge, and the attainment of transcendental experi- 
ence taking precedence over ritual worship. The Upanisadic rsi-s 
stress knowledge of and identification with Brahman as the goal of 
existence, and they find commonality with ascetic practitioners in 
seeking this transcendental knowledge and immortality. Direct and 
indirect references to yogic practices are evident in some of the ear- 
liest Upanisads, including those later associated with Raja Yoga. 
They appear alone and in connection with tapas in many of the later 
texts in this category. Thus, here, too, the practice of tapas and of 
yoga are connected and considered legitimate, and they form an 
integral part of the teachings and the sddhand (‘religious practice’) 
passed down from teacher to disciple. 

By the time of Hindu Epics, the Raémdyana and the Mahabharata, 
the practitioners of yoga are primarily ascetic yogis (male) and yoginis 
(female). Little mention is made of lay practitioners. Ascetics under- 
take extreme austerities in order to acquire both yogic powers and 
liberation. Moreover, a variety of s¢ddhi-s (supernatural powers) are 
said to be achieved through the practice of yoga, including such 


* In the Rg Veda, the term ‘vratya’ literally meant ‘obedient, faithful.’ It later comes 
to refer to one ‘belonging to or fit for a religious observance,’ and then ‘engaged 
in a religious observance.’ (Cologne Digital Sanskrit Lexicon, http://www.unikoeln.de) 
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abilities as levitation, controlling the thoughts of others, knowing past 
and future lives, and even gaining power over certain types of spir- 
its. In the Valmiki Ramayana, the goddess Parvati uses her yogic abil- 
ities to fast for thousands of years to gain both ascetic power as well 
as Siva’s favor.‘ Throughout the Epics, there is frequent mention of 
hermits and other renunciants who undertake diverse forms of aus- 
terity, In conjunction with the practice of yoga, in order to attain 
various yogic powers, or yoga Sakti. Although liberation is an impor- 
tant goal for many practitioners, for others, the quest is worldly and 
the goal is psychic powers, and even material wealth. Interpolations 
to the core Mahabharata, theorized by some to have been added at 
about the same time as the introduction of the Bhagavadgita into the 
text, give status and legitimacy to the practice of yoga, by which 
one can attain both power and enlightenment. What is identified 
as yoga in the Bhagavadgita and in the latter sections of the Mahabharata 
includes a broader range of actions than the Patafyali system. In the 
Mahabharata, as in the Upanisads, most ascetics are renunciants, and 
yoga and éapas are treated at times as being essentially the same.° 

During the few centuries just preceding the Common Era, a series 
of later Upanisads were authored. Among these are the Sannyasa, 
Saiva, and Yoga Upanisads. The concentration of the first two sets 
are on different types of asceticism, while the third focuses almost 
entirely on yogic philosophy and techniques. Soon thereafter, ample 
literary reference can be found regarding a vast array of ascetics and 
ascetic groups, separated essentially by the types of austerities prac- 
ticed. Among the practices, elements of the system elaborated by 
Patafiyali are apparent, with some ascetics adhering to the entire sys- 
tem. The goals of the various groups seem to have also been diverse, 
with some seeking immortality and others liberation. The Vaikha- 
nasasmarta Stra, a fourth century text, elaborates upon the practices 
and distinctions of many of these groups.° Again, the practice of 
tapas and various elements of the yoga system were used in conjunction 
by many of the individuals and groups mentioned in the text. 


* Valmiki, Ramayana (1.35.19-20). 
> Eliade, Yoga, pp. 146-151. 
® Eliade, Yoga, pp. 139-142. 
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The eighteen major Puranic texts and the many minor ones deal 
primarily with cosmogonies, history and legends, and stories of great 
beings and divinities. ‘They contain colorful tales of yogis and yoginis 
who have awe-inspiring supernatural powers resulting from their 
yogic practices and austerities. Some of the texts also provide descrip- 
tions of the various forms of yoga and tapas performed and the 
benefits derived therefrom. While there are some mentions of lay 
practitioners, most who undertook the various practices are renun- 
clants and ascetics, for the knowledge and abilities to do these are 
seen to be primarily the purview of the vzrakta. 


Sectartan Upanisads and Medial Yogis 


During the first millennium C.E., Hindu and Buddhist ‘Tantric tra- 
ditions included innumerable yogic practices, in conjunction with 
diverse personal and joint rituals, to attain the goals of power and 
liberation. During the same time period, the sectarian Vaisnava 
Upanisads present literary evidence of the coming together of asceti- 
cism, yoga, tantra, and devotionalism. All of the elements are co- 
mingled in the sadhana promoted in these texts. Each of the Upanisads 
in the group focuses its primary attention and devotion on a par- 
ticular divinity. The various techniques described are meant to earn 
the practitioner the wisdom and power to gain direct experience and 
contact with the respective divinity, as well as immortality, wisdom, 
and devotion. 

Among the variety of ascetic groups that undertook yogic prac- 
tices during the medieval period were the Pasupatas, the Kapalikas, 
and the Kanphata Yogis. Although many of these have long ceased 
to exist, and about which there is little of certainty known, a few 
have continued up to the present day. The contemporary Gorakhnath 
Sampraday has its roots in the Kanphata Yoga tradition. This order, 
which began early in the second millennium is an example of an 
ascetic order that has long combined elements of the yoga, asceticism, 
and tantra to achieve the twin goals of power and enlightenment. 
Followers credit the group’s traditional founder, Gorakhnath, with 
writing a foundational and in-depth treatise entitled Hatha Yoga, the 
substance and philosophy of which is central to their contemporary 
religious practices. Along with his guru, Matsyendranath, Gorakhnath 
is said to have performed great feats of yoga and asceticism, through 
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which he attained many szddhi-s. Moreover, the present-day order 
reveres many of its past members as szddha-s, possessors of great 
siddhi-s. As has been the case throughout Indian history, elements 
of the various orders mentioned here were subsequently adopted and 
reconfigured in the formation of new ascetic groups. One such group 
is the Ramananda Sampraday. 


The Ramananda Sampraday 


The origins or the Ramananda Sampraday are steeped in mythol- 
ogy and legend.’ Most Ramanandi-s venerate Swami Ramananda 
(circa 14th—15th century) as founder of their order. While little actual 
evidence of him, his life, and his practices exist, there are various 
writings that suggest a collection of ascetics devoted to Ram were 
present in or around the 15th century in North India. These renun- 
ciants may well have been the forerunners or early members of the 
Sampraday. 

Tradition has it that Ramananda was initially an ascetic in the 
Sri Sampraday, which was founded in the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury by Ramanujacarya. The order adhered to the founder’s 
Visistadvaita philosophy and combined with it the practices of asceti- 
cism, yoga, and devotion. During subsequent generations, a variety 
of doctrines and rules evolved that discriminated against low caste, 
householders, and females, setting them apart as being inherently 
inferior and ritually impure. Ramananda eventually ran afoul with 
these restrictions, which he came to view as discriminatory and incom- 
patible with his own spiritual path and enlightenment. Ultimately, 
he left the Sampraday along with other ascetics and devotees attracted 
by his teachings, and he started his own order. Since his disagree- 
ment was specifically with the post-Ramanuja doctrines and dis- 
criminatory practices, he kept much of the theology, philosophy, and 
ascetic aspects of the Sri Sampraday. What he rejected were the 


’ In attempting to understand any Indian ascetic tradition, we are often left to 
depend on secondary sources for information, since ascetics have seldom ever writ- 
ten about themselves and their practices. Thus, as is the case with most of our 
understanding of the past in India, we must rely on speculation in our interpreta- 
tion of these secondary sources. 
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bulk of its caste and gender restrictions, as well as many of the allied 
and narrow social doctrines that had been adopted. 

In developing his own monastic order, Ramananda emphasized 
that the primary goal of sadhana, or religious practice, is liberation 
from the cycle of birth and death so that one can experience eter- 
nal love of and oneness with God, through the aspect of Ram. The 
means to be used for the realization of this goal include both worldly 
renunciation and selfless devotion. In contrast to the restrictions of 
the Ramanuja order, it is said that Ramananda did not place limits 
on who could become a follower and consequently attracted a widely 
diverse group, including individuals from many castes and occupa- 
tions, women, householders, and even Muslims, the most famous of 
the latter being Kabir. Although he was a renunciant himself, this 
did not prevent Ramananda from teaching householders various 
forms of ascetic a well as devotional practices. As a result, the cur- 
rent Ramananda Sampraday has an enormous lay membership, which 
closely and regularly interacts with and supports the ascetics of the 
order. 

Ramanandi-s traditionally refer to the founder of their order as 
a great yogi, yet there is little known, even within the order itself, 
the extent to which he may have practiced yoga. What is known is 
that he became a popular religious reformer and teacher, and it was 
both his teachings and his own ascetic existence that attracted so 
many people from various castes and occupations to follow him and 
take initiation into the life of renunciation. This tradition of draw- 
ing renunciant members from many castes has continued up to the 
present day, and it is why the Ramananda Sampraday currently has 
the largest number of virakta members of any Hindu order, an esti- 
mated one and a half million.* Commonly referred to as ‘Ramanandi-s, 
‘Vairagi-s,” or simply ‘sddhu-s,’ its followers come primarily from 
villages in the northern and western states, especially Uttar Pradesh, 
Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Gujarat. Since they bring 
with them elements of their own religious cultures, the diversity of 
the order’s austerities and activities shows not only the influence of 
previous ascetic movements but also of a variety of regional religious 


8 This number is based on a 1990 study done by the Akhil Bharatiya Sadhu 
Samaj, an organization of renunciants and others connected with the tradition. 
° From the Sanskrit ‘vairagya,’ or ‘non-attachment.’ 
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traditions and practices. Add to this the various subgroupings within 
the order, and the diversity of practices become even greater. Never- 
theless, the practice of yoga, at one level or another, remains an 
important part of the Vairagi life and life style. Thus, the present- 
day order represents a contemporary manifestation of a long tradi- 
tion of renunciants who practice both yoga and asceticism. 


Contemporary Practice 


In addition to the laxity of caste restrictions, one of the major rea- 
sons for the large number of renunciants in the Ramananda Sampraday 
in comparison to other monastic orders is that its members have a 
great deal of freedom in crafting their particular lifestyle and set of 
religious undertakings. ‘The order emphasizes individuality in its con- 
cepts and practices, and it inspires its members to work toward craft- 
ing a spiritual path specific to their own personality, inclinations, 
needs, and goals. Moreover, as they progress toward their goals, 
members are expected to individualize their sddhand in ways that 
define paths unique to themselves. Thus, each Vairagi is, first and 
foremost, an individual seeking devotion, realization, and/or libera- 
tion. At the same time, he'’ is a member of a strongly knit com- 
munity of ascetics. These two aspects work together in that the 
emphasis on individual creativity serves to make the community 
stronger through the diversity of knowledge, experience, and real- 
ization that the individual brings to the collective. Because, the extent 
and manner of yoga practiced in the order vary widely, most obser- 
vations provided herein deal more with general tendencies within 
the order. 

Yoga and tapasya blend together seamlessly in the life of many 
Ramanandi-s. ‘Those who integrate them in their daily sadhana gen- 
erally view yoga and fapas as parts of the same process. From the 
time of diksa (‘initiation’), Vairagi-s are taught the importance of both 
as valuable and powerful tools in a renunciant’s life. However, not 
all Ramanandi-s use or practice the various methods and techniques 
in the same manner or to the same extent. While some do little 


' Since over 99% of Ramanandi reunuciants are male, male gender pronouns 
are used throughout in reference to them. 
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more than give them lip service, others devote a relatively large 
amount time and energy to learning and undertaking the practices. 
One’s guru, ascetic family,'' and individual personality all influence 
the degree to which yoga and fapasya are learned and incorporated 
into an individual’s sadhana. Nevertheless, yoga and austerities are 
important elements that help give identity and direction to both the 
order as well as the individual Vairagi. 


Raja Yoga 


Whether or not they practice all the aspects of Raja Yoga, Ramanandi-s 
give deference to the system, and they all formally seek to imbibe 
in their lives at least the first two limbs, yama (‘restrictions’) and 
niyama (‘observances’), which they see as comprising a fundamental 
set of moral guidelines.'!* Moreover, a new initiate into the order is 
assumed to have already begun following these before becoming a 
Ramanandi. During initiation, the first instruction given him by his 
diksa guru (one who gives initial ordination) typically includes one or 
a series of mantra-s for doing japa (mantra recitation) as well as per- 
forming dhdrand@ (‘concentration’) practices, both of which are done 
as a part of one’s daily sadhana. Generally, dsana-s and pranayama 
are taught in conjunction with the mantra-s, since they are seen as 
important in helping prepare the body and mind to practice con- 
centration. The combination of these practices helps one to with- 
draw focus from the things of the world to the things of the spirit. 
In essence, this process is pratydhara. Therefore, from the outset 
Vairagi-s are expected to incorporate aspects of six of the Raja Yoga 
limbs as a part of their lifestyle, at least at the basic level. To what 
extent Ramanandi-s today practice these on a regular basis is uncer- 
tain. Some will admit to having left the practices for different forms 
of sadhana, while others will claim to be, and are, strong practition- 


'' Ramanandi-s define their family in a fashion parallel to birth families. Thus, 
one’s teacher is the ‘father’ of one’s spiritual life, the other disciples of the same 
teacher become one’s guru brothers and sisters, whether or not they are renun- 
clants. One’s teacher’s teacher is called grandfather guru, the his other disciples 
become one’s uncle or aunt gurus. 

"These consist of: non-violence, truth, non-stealing, sexual abstinence, non-greed, 
cleanliness, contentment, self-study, and surrender to God. 
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ers. Additionally, from time to time, all Ramanandi-s are expected 
to perform anusthana-s, which are vow based sets of ritual perfor- 
mances (see below). Since these often demand greater physical 
endurance and mental concentration than the normal daily life of a 
Vairagi, yogic practices are frequently integrated into such under- 
takings, because it is believed that these practices will help assure 
successful fulfillment of the vows undertaken. 


Yoga, Vows, and Anusthana-s 


A Vairagi’s life is framed by the vows and practices he undertakes. 
When vows are combined with specific forms of tapasya for a pro- 
longed period, then the entire process is traditionally known as an 
‘anusthana.’ ‘The closest contemporary English translation of the term 
is ‘spiritual retreat,’ although this rendering does not capture the real 
meaning of the term for Ramanandi-s. During an anusthdna, Vairagi-s 
perform specific and intensive disciplines for a predetermined period, 
which can be anywhere from a few days to a year or more. In doing 
the various tapas for which vows are taken, some yogic practices are 
inevitably incorporated. For example, a Vairagi may vow not to eat, 
or drastically limit his food consumption for a period of a week or 
a month. He may take a vow to eat only fruit for a specific period. 
In such cases, specific forms of pranayama and dhdrand are consid- 
ered important tools to help stave off hunger pangs as well as pro- 
vide energy to help fulfill the vow. If one vows to live under no 
shelter during the rainy season, he may perform yogic practices to 
help keep warm or get beyond physical discomforts that inevitably 
occur. If a Vairagi is inspired to make such practices a permanent 
part of his life, then he may undertake a further initiation and become 
a ‘Tyagi or even a Mahatyagi. It is here that yoga and tapasya find 
their staunchest adherents among Ramanandi-s. 


Yoga, Tyagi-s and Mahatyagi-s 


There are a variety of suborders within the Ramananda Sampraday 
that are meant to appeal to, and build on, the diversity of available 
paths to the divine. Those who desire to pursue a more physically 
austere lifestyle than that generally experienced in the order have 
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the option to take initiation as a Tyagi, literally ‘renunciant.’ The 
name of this initiatory vow 1s khak diksa (lit. ‘ash initiation’) and 
refers to the daily practice of covering one’s bodies with ashes from 
the sacred fire that is to be regularly maintained. Although all Tyagi-s 
wear some cloth, this often consists of littlke more than a Jlongoti, and 
perhaps a /ungt, and they typically spend more of their lives roam- 
ing throughout the northern and central portions of India than the 
generally more sedentary Vairagi-s who have not taken the Tyagi 
vow. They say of their lifestyle, ‘Ramta yogi, bahata pani.’ Literally 
translated as, ‘A wandering yogi is like flowing water,’ it expresses 
the belief that an ascetic who is not tied to a place has fewer attach- 
ments and more freedom, both of which are important to the renun- 
ciant life. 

Integral to the ‘Tyagi vow is adherence to a set of practices known 
as ‘tri tap; or ‘three austerities, in which the year is divided into 
three four-month periods, with a specific daily tapasya connected to 
each period. The first of these austerities done during the four hottest 
months of the year, is called dhiini (‘sacred fire’) fap. It consists of 
sitting in prayer or meditation surrounded by a set of small fires 
made of dried cow dung. The practice is to continue for approxi- 
mately one hour daily during the hottest time of the day and is pre- 
ceded by a bath and the covering of the body with dhini ashes. The 
second tapas in the series is known as maidan (‘field’) tap. Performed 
throughout the monsoon season, the practice involves foregoing the 
use of any form of shelter. The obvious consequence is that the 
‘Tyagi is exposed entirely to the elements of nature during that time. 
The third tapas is performed during the coldest time of the year and 
is known as jal (‘water’) tap. ‘Tyagi-s immerse themselves in water up 
to the waist or even the neck for one hour nightly, between mid- 
night and sunrise. This form of tapas is the most hazardous of the 
int tap, since the cold temperature can cause hypothermia, loss of 
muscle control, and even drowning. 

Sometime during the late nineteenth century, an additional sub- 
order arose from within the Tyagi-s, whose vows further increase the 
practitioner’s degree of physical renunciation. Known as ‘Mahatyagi-s,’ 
members of this group take the most physically-restrictive vows of 
any Hindu renunciant order as a whole. In addition to the Tyagi 
vows mentioned above, Mahatyagi-s also vow to observe the prac- 
tice of maidan tap at all times, to never cut or comb their hair, to 
wear no cloth, and to limit bodily covering to a dongoti of banana 
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tree bark or miija grass. In addition to the strict vegetarian diet 
common to all Vairagi-s, the Mahatyagi diet additionally omits all 
grains, many root vegetables, and beans as well. Some members of 
the suborder will add further restrictions to this already limited dietary 
practice, such as no milk products or tea. 

Because their adopted sddhand-s put greater physical and mental 
demands on ‘Tyagi-s and Mahatyagi-s than those of most other 
Vairagi-s, there is more emphasis in these suborders on physical con- 
ditioning, sharpening of mental focus, and development of a greater 
will power. Without these, there is far less likelihood of success for 
Tyagi-s and Mahatyagi-s. Even with the increased mental and phys- 
ical conditioning, many members do not stay in the suborders for 
a long period, opting instead to return to the general Vairagi pop- 
ulation and practices. ‘Those who persist find that performing the 
various forms of tapas successfully requires a deeper knowledge and 
practice of yoga as well, so their sadhana typically includes several 
elements of Raja Yoga, along with certain Tantric practices. In prac- 
ticng Raja Yoga, Tyagi-s and Mahatyagi-s understand and interpret 
the various limbs specific to their needs, visions, and sadhana. ‘This 
often results in the addition of both tantric and devotional elements, 
as described below. 

All eight Raja Yoga limbs are viewed as powerful tools for devel- 
oping will power (dima Sakti) and spiritual energy (gas or dwya Saktt). 
However, while all aspects of the first two limbs, yama and niyama, 
are generally important to Vairagi-s, ‘Tyagi-s give them added emphasis, 
especially with respect to cleanliness, abstinence, and non-greed. To 
a Tyagi, any laxity of these is believed to diminish one’s will power 
and valuable spiritual energy and can create sizable obstacles in one’s 
sadhana. ‘To help develop and attain these sakt-s, both the practice 
of dsana-s and pranayama are considered to be fundamental tools. 

Tyagi-s see both dsana-s and pranayama as physical actions that 
give the practitioner a direct connection to the powers of the mind 
and spirit. Each yoga posture is believed to have its own szddhi (here, 
‘yogic power’), the attainment of which is dependent up the ability 
to maintain the pose motionless, with a steady mind, for a specific 
period of time. With respect to the meditation poses, such as pad- 
madsana or siddhdsana, ‘Tyagi-s say that the ability to sit completely 
motionless and mentally controlled for three and a half hours in 
either position will grant one the power of that pose. Some other 
poses require a longer time, while some need much less. The seddhi 
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of mayiirasana (peacock pose) of hamsdsana (swam pose), for example, 
is said to be attainable with less than an hour of perfect practice. 
The various powers available through the perfection of an dsana 
include such abilities as being able to sleep at any time or not at 
all, prevent illness, maintain youthful appearance (if desired), and 
physical strength. Another, and some believe, much stronger tool for 
gaining focus and power 1s pranayama. 

Pranayama is undertaken for a variety of reasons. On a physical 
level, the various types of breath control are done to strengthen the 
lungs, purify the blood, and relax the body. There are specific breath- 
ing practices for focusing the mind, heating or cooling the body, 
controlling one’s heart beat, being able to fast for long periods, being 
able to assimilate poison without harmful consequences, and so forth. 
However, ‘Tyagi-s see the practices as far more powerful and impor- 
tant than to be used simply for these purposes. ‘The most important 
goal of pranayama consists of awakening the subtle energies within, 
such as the kundalini sakti at the base of the spine, cleansing of the 
susumna@ (an invisible channel that travels up from the base of the 
spine to the top of the head), and raising the kundalint energy through 
this channel until it reaches the energy center, or cakra, at the top 
of the head. However, to accomplish this, other practices that are 
generally associated with tantra are utilized as well, especially bandha-s 
and visualizations. Tyagi-s believe that these help awaken, focus, 
and channel the subtle ga Sakti, which is then used to accomplish 
various physical and psychic feats, such as levitation, mind control, 
and so forth. Additionally, the focus and power gained helps to 
awaken the kundalinit. With this comes both power and, hopefully, 
liberation. 

At the same time, the dangers of pranayama are also understood 
by most Ramanandi-s. One occasionally hears stories within the 
order about saddhus who became physically incapacitated and/or men- 
tally disturbed through improper breath control practices. ‘Thus, one 
needs proper training and guidance, an intense commitment, and a 
potent ability to focus and concentrate, so as not be distracted by 
the things of the world, or seduced by the powers that are inevitably 
gained. For this reason, those interested in learning the various forms 
will generally seek out a well-trained and experienced sddhu to be 
the guru from whom they can learn these practices. Integral to this 
training and process, pratyahara and dhdrand are both seen as invalu- 
able additions to the Tyagi’s sadhana. 
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Pratyahara (the withdrawal of the mind from external sense 
identification) is viewed by Tyagi-s as changing sensory input from 
that of material and external stimuli to internal stimuli, so that one 
learns how to see, hear, feel and even speak with the Divine within. 
Pratyahara 1s achieved though practices meant to inspire detachment, 
but the term can also refer to the introspective study of sacred texts. 
The principal text for the Ramanandi-s is the Rdmcaritmanas (or 
Manas) of Tulsidas, and the focus is clearly devotional. Some in the 
order also read and study the Adhyaima Ramayana and various 
Upanisads, including several of the Yoga Upanisads. These other 
texts are used primarily to help develop a greater understanding of 
the philosophical and practical dimensions of yoga, and of the Self. 

Practices used specifically to develop focus and concentration are 
known as dhdrand. Generally speaking, this limb consists of specific 
techniques used to slow the wavering mind and bring it under con- 
trol. In the West, such practices are often referred to as ‘medita- 
tion.’ Dhdran@d may involve concentration on a thought or a sensation, 
or it may include the repetition of a mantra, such as Sit Rama saranam 
mama (‘Lord Ram, you are my refuge’). The latter is seen not only 
to develop concentration but to stimulate awareness of and a closer 
relationship with the Divine within. Here, the power believed to be 
inherit in the sound of the mantra is believed to help bring about 
focus and awareness. 

To the Ramanandi-s the last two Raja yoga limbs, 1.e. dhyana and 
samadhi, are not practices as much as they are states of mind and 
being and thus cannot be taught. They can only be attained. For 
Vairagi-s, dhyana occurs as perception, awareness, recognition, and 
remembrance of one’s true nature which gradually becomes mani- 
fest. Once this state is realized and integrated into one’s daily exis- 
tence, then the individual is able to see beyond the duality of the 
physical and material world and achieve realization of the Self as 
united with Rama. This state, according to Ramanandi-s, is samadhi. 
It is characterized by a transcendence of the wavering mind, focused 
and enlightened awareness, complete equanimity of thought, and true 
peace. This is simultaneously the goal of yoga, of tapas, and of bhakti. 
It is the epitome of existence. 
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Until the last few decades, most of the mahant-s, or leaders, of the 
Ramananda Sampraday have typically come from the ranks of prac- 
ticing Tyagi-s. Since that time, however, a gradual shift in empha- 
sis has occurred in the higher ranks of the order in the direction of 
philosophical study and away from large scale involvement in aus- 
terities and yogic practices. This de-emphasis on tapas has had its 
effect on the membership, which seems to be following in a similar 
direction. In its place, study of Sanskrit and Sanskrit scriptures has 
become a more common part of the sddhand of many Vairagi-s, 
resulting in a gradual transformation of the order as a whole. The 
resulting form is much more functionally parallel to the present-day 
Sannyasi and Ramanuja renunciant traditions, both of which are 
highly brahmanized. This ‘brahmanization’ can be seen not only in 
the order’s direction and sadhana practices, but also in the values 
being adopted, and even in the Ramanandi dress. The dominant 
color for Vairagi clothing has traditionally been white. Currently, 
however, a quarter or more have taken to wearing ochre and related 
colors, somewhat similar to Sannyasi garments. At the same time, 
the Tyagi and Mahatyagi subgroups have drastically decreased in 
numbers, as have the practices they undertake. 

Consequently, as the practice and role of tapasya gradually dimin- 
ish in the order, there is a similar effect on Raja Yoga for the 
Ramanandi-s. Yet, one form of yoga is still strong and will likely 
always endure, and that is bhakti yoga. Devotion to the divine in the 
aspect of Lord Ram remains central to Ramanandi life, for renun- 
ciants and householders alike. As previously mentioned, this coupling 
of yoga and bhakti dates back at least to the time of the Bhagavadgita, 
and it has been a recurrent theme in various texts and movements 
ever since. Ultimately, it is this aspect of yoga that most Ramanandi-s 
see as the highest form of practice. Moreover, even Raja Yoga has 
often been used in the order as a vehicle for helping to establish 
one in the path and practice of devotion. For this reason, many 
Tyagi-s perform deity worship in conjunction with their yoga and 
other austerity practices. For Ramanandi-s, then, bhakti is not only 
a path, but for many it is also the goal. Devotion to and love of 
the Divine can take many forms. An elder Tyagi once mused about 
the ascetic path, ‘Devotion to Ram and eating are all that are impor- 
tant. Anyone who does anything else is but a fool.’ ‘Tulsidas puts 
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into the words of Bharat a commonly recited verse from the Manas 
that expresses the view held by many Vairagi-s with respect to their 
ultimate goal of life: 


Wealth, pleasure, religious merit, and liberation, none of these are my aim. 
Birth after birth, all that I want is devotion to the feet of Lord Ram.'° 
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IN KAPILA’S CAVE: A SAMKHYA-YOGA 
RENAISSANCE IN BENGAL 


Knut A. Jacobsen 


Abstract 


A striking number of the leading religious figures in the 19th and 20th 
century Bengal, many of whom gained pan-Indian or international 
fame, had a strong interest in yoga, and many of these religious thinkers 
were interested in and gave interpretations of Samkhya-Yoga. Few of 
them, however, were practitioners of this yoga tradition. The most 
significant Samkhya-Yoga thinker of this period was Hariharananda 
Aranya who was a yogin, a Sanskritist and a prolific writer, and around 
whom devotees and associates founded a small matha. A unique fea- 
ture of this tradition is that the living guru isolates himself perma- 
nently in a cave. The essay places this movement in a historical context 
and analyses the meaning of the cave tradition of this living Samkhya- 
Yoga matha. 


To most historians of religions and indologists, Samkhya-Yoga is a 
system of philosophy that flourished and became extinct a long time 
ago. ‘This philosophical system is not usually associated with the liv- 
ing Hindu tradition. That there is a living Samkhya-Yoga tradition 
in India may therefore come as a surprise to some. The centre of 
this living tradition is Kapil Math in Madhupur in Jharkhand.' An 
asrama in Sarnath outside of Varanasi called the Samkhyayogasrama, 
is also related to this organisation. This small tradition is the largest 
organisation of the Samkhya-Yoga system of religious thought in 
India today, and perhaps its only living tradition.” Kapil Math owes 
its existence to the scholar-monk Hariharananda Aranya (1869-1947), 


' Tn his Classical Simkhya, 2nd rev. ed. (Santa Barbara: Ross/Eriksen, 1979), 278, 
Gerald James Larson gave a short one-page summary of this tradition based on 
the information supplied by Ram Shankar Bhattacharya. This is probably the first 
account of the tradition in the indological literature. 

* The author has encountered other small matha-s and ascetics in India calling 
themselves Samkhya-yoga and Samkhya-yogins. What the content of their teaching 
is, however, remains to be investigated. 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 333-349. 
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its founding figure and one of the greatest thinkers in the late 19th 
and early 20th century India. Hariharananda Aranya’s Sanskrit com- 
mentaries have become authoritative texts of the Samkhya-Yoga sys- 
tem of religious thought. He is perhaps the only known Samkhya-yogin 
of the 20th century ‘whose exposition of Samkhya-yoga has been 
accepted by scholars of modern times as highly authoritative as well 
as original.” 

Hariharananda Aranya was from Kolkata (Calcutta) and most of 
his followers were, and are, Bengalis. It is probably no exaggeration 
to say that he produced a small renaissance for Samkhya-Yoga in 
the twentieth century Bengal. Hariharananda Aranya spent the last 
part of his life in Kapil Math in Madhupur, which was established 
for him by his disciples. After the death of Hariharananda Aranya 
in 1947, his disciple Dharmamegha Aranya became the living guru of 
the movement. Dharmamegha Aranya was not a composer of Sanskrit 
works like his guru, but a yogin who also devoted much of his time 
counselling and advising devotees in the form of letters and talks. 

A distinguishing characteristic of this tradition is that their guru 
or dcarya lives permanently in an artificial cave, the cave of Kapila, 
constructed inside a building of the Math. The guru never goes out- 
side of the cave. The only means of contact between the guru and 
the devotees is through a small window opening in the hall of the 
building. Hariharananda Aranya lived in the cave more than 20 
years, Dharmamegha Aranya more than 30, and the current guru 
Bhaskara Aranya has been living in this cave for more than 20 years. 
The essay will present some aspects of this living Samkhya-Yoga tra- 
dition, and in particular the Kapil Cave (Kapil gupha).* Why does 
the guru live in a cave? How does it connect to the teaching of 
Samkhya? And how did the idea of Kapila’s cave originate? 


Samkhya-Yoga 


During the last one hundred years yoga has attained world wide 
fame. ‘The global yoga market has attracted millions of students and 


’ Ram Shankar Bhattacharya, ‘Foreword’ Dharmamegha Aranya, Epistles of a 
Samkhya-Yogin (Madhupur: Kapil Math, 1989), ix. 

* The essay is based on fieldwork in Kapil Math in Madhupur, interviews with 
devotees and a study of the publications of the Math in English and Sanskrit. 
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practitioners. Samkhya has in the same period been mainly neglected 
and has received little attention outside of the academia. That clas- 
sical yoga was a school of Samkhya and that Samkhya is at the 
foundation of yoga is unknown or unrecognised by many modern 
yoga movements. 

Samkhya was for many hundred years the dominant moksasastra 
or philosophy of salvation in the Hindu tradition. From the time of 
the composition of the didactic parts of the Mahabharata until the 
time of the philosophy of Samkara, Samkhya was probably the most 
influential of the Hindu moksasastra-s. This did not necessarily mean 
acceptance of all the doctrines as they appear in classical Samkhya, 
but rather acceptance of its style of philosophising, that is, of map- 
ping the world in terms of a hierarchy of fattva-s with purusa and 
prakrti as fundamental principles.” The method of identifying the prin- 
ciples of reality (tatwa-s) in a hierarchical order was followed by most 
Hindu schools of religious thought, even after Samkhya had lost its 
influence as an independent school. The fattva-s indicated a salvific 
path to the highest reality as well as the structure of the cosmic 
order. In theistic thought the ¢atwa-s indicated the order of emana- 
tion of the divine principle. ‘This style of philosophising is omnipresent 
in the texts of the Hindu tradition. It dominates the Mahabharata, 
the Purdna-s, the medical texts, and most of the theological systems 
of Saivism, Vaisnavism and Saktism and the Tantric tradition. 

As is well known, Samkara made Samkhya the main target of 
criticism in his Brahmasiitrabhdsya. Samkara had to refute the Upanisadic 
basis of the doctrines of Samkhya to prove that his non-dualistic 
interpretation was the only message supported by the revealed scrip- 
ture. He considered Samkhya the strongest of his opponents and 
therefore, by refuting Samkhya, all opposing schools were refuted, 
he claimed. Samkara’s main criticism against Samkhya was of prakrti 
as an ultimate principle and as the material cause of the world.° For 
Samkara there is no real material stuff of which the world is made 


° The term Samkhya in the oldest sources meant probably just a style of philoso- 
phising. See Franklin Edgerton, “The meaning of Sankhya and Yoga,’ American 
Journal of Philology, 45, no 1 (1924): 1-46. 

° Samkara’s refutation of Samkhya is found in the commentary on the sitra-s 


1.1.5-11, 1.4.1-28, 2.1.1-2.1.11, 2.2.1-10. 
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next to the purusa-s.’ The success of Samkara and Vedanta was prob- 
ably one of the reasons for the decay of Samkhya. 

Many teachers and schools have contributed to Samkhya. A few 
names such as Kapila, Asuri and Paficagikha are associated with the 
early Samkhya development, but these early figures are known only 
through mythology. Later the classical school of Samkhya philoso- 
phy was summarised and given its authoritative interpretation in the 
text Samkhyakarika of Isvarakrsna. As Larson has suggested this marks 
the end of the creative period of Samkhya philosophy and not the 
beginning.® 

While classical Samkhya was, and is, a style of philosophising for 
the purpose of eliminating ignorance (avidyd), Classical Yoga is a 
method of concentration, but with the same ultimate goal as Samkhya. 
Yoga includes many elements such as mental concentration, ethics, 
breathing exercises, body postures, and these might have different 
origins and histories. here were, and are, many traditions of yoga. 
The ultimate goal of most forms of yoga, however, is the same, the 
attainment of samadhi or nirodha, the cessation of the transformation 
of awareness (cittavrttinirodha) and the attainment of moksa. 

Samkhya and Yoga in all probability started as different tradi- 
tions, and they have remained for the most part separate. Nevertheless, 
in the history of the Hindu tradition Samkhya and Yoga have also 
merged several times. Such tendencies are found already in the 
Mahabharata. While Samkhya and Yoga in the Mahabharata often are 
conceived of as different traditions, other verses state that Samkhya 
and Yoga are the same: 


yad eva yogah pasyanti samkhyais tad anugamyate 
ekam saémkhyam ca yogam ca yah pasyati sa buddhiman (12.293.30). 


What the yogis see is the same as the supporters of Samkhya know. 
He is a wise person who sees that Samkhya and Yoga are the same. 


This verse is perhaps the earliest evidence of someone arguing that 
Samkhya and Yoga are one. Samkhya and Yoga in the Mahabharata 


’ Surendranath Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 1 (1922, reprint Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1975). 

8 See Gerald James Larson and Ram Shankar Bhattacharya, eds., Sdmkhya: A 
Dualist Tradition in Indian Philosophy, Encyclopedia of Indian Philosophies, vol. IV 
(Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1987), 18. 
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do not refer to the classical traditions but probably to certain prac- 
tices that are precursors to these traditions. ‘The paradigmatic exam- 
ple of a systematic bringing together of Samkhya and Yoga is in the 
Yoga school of philosophy (Yoga Darsana or Patafijyala Yoga). In 
this school, several traditions of Yoga were brought together in the 
systematic framework of Samkhya philosophy. This merging is per- 
haps more evident in the commentary on the Yogasiitra, the Vyasabhasya, 
than in the sitra-s themselves. In the medieval period when the doc- 
trine of the six darsana-s had become established, the six systems were 
treated as three groups of two. Nyaya and Vaisesika, and Vedanta 
and Mimamsa, were grouped together, and likewise Samkhya and 
Yoga were joined. However, many new forms of yoga developed: 
hatha-yoga, mantra-yoga, tantra-yoga, bhakti-yoga and so on. These 
new forms of yoga did not accept the Samkhya philosophy of an 
ultimate dualism between purusa and prakrt, although the tativa-s usu- 
ally were acknowledged. The reason for this might be that Samkhya 
by this time had lost its position in the Hindu tradition, and Vedanta 
and theism had become the dominant systems of religious thought. 
However, in the medieval times the philosopher Vijianabhiksu cre- 
ated a small revitalisation of Samkhya. A characteristic feature of his 
philosophy was the merging of Samkhya and Yoga and the mythol- 
ogy of the Purana-s. But the impact of his philosophy was limited. 
So although Yoga sometimes was joined with Samkhya, and Classical 
Yoga was a school of Samkhya, yoga has had a history of its own. 
Yoga was joined with many traditions in India that were not tech- 
nical yoga schools as such. 

Yoga has traditionally been associated with asceticism and renunci- 
taion. Its emphasis is on practice. We know what yogins do. What 
constitutes the religious practice of the followers of the Samkhya sys- 
tem of religious thought, however, is less clear. The Samkhya gurus 
seem to have been renunciants and ascetics, but who their follow- 
ers were and details about their religious practice are to a large 
degree unknown. The Samkhyans described in the Mahabharata and 
the Purdna-s such as Kapila and Asuri are presented as divine or 
mythical beings. While Yoga is associated with a more or less well 
defined practice, the activities of the followers of Samkhya are not 
usually described in the classical Samkhya texts. We do not know 
much about them. 

Samkhya and Samkhya-Yoga texts and commentaries have been 
produced throughout the history of the Hindu tradition, but many 
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of the texts were probably not written by practising Samkhya-yogins. 
They were written by pandits and scholars interested in the philos- 
ophy. Although we do not know much about many of the authors, 
we know that some of the texts were written by philosophers who 
were not Samkhya-yogins but who produced them as scholarly philo- 
sophical exercises. Vacaspati Misra’s commentary Tattvakaumudi, the 
most used commentary at the universities in India, is an example of 
a non-Samkhyan explaining Samkhya, his Tattvavaisdradi, a non-yogin 
explaining yoga. Most likely many Samkhya texts were written for 
similar purposes by scholars who were not yogins. 

A similar example in the 20th century, in Bengal, was the well- 
known Surendranath Dasgupta. He was one of the foremost acad- 
emic writers on the history and interpretation of Samkhya-Yoga in 
India in the first half of the 20th century. Dasgupta gained world 
wide fame as a historian of Indian philosophy and as a scholar of 
Samkhya and Yoga. Dasgupta was also the teacher of the historian 
of religions Mircea Eliade in Calcutta. Eliade’s monograph on Yoga, 
Yoga: Immortality and Freedom, became the scholarly authoritative scrip- 
ture on Yoga for a period among scholars in the West. Dasgupta, 
however, had little experience with Samkhya-Yoga as a personal reli- 
gious practice. He was a scholar and not a Samkhya-Yogin. This is 
no judgement of the quality of his interpretations, but an indication 
that his scholarship does not give much insight into the religious 
practice of the Samkhya-yogins. 


Samkhya-Yoga in the 19th and 20th Century Bengal 


Bengal was the centre of the Hindu religious renaissance of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth century. A remarkable number of reli- 
gious movements were established in Bengal in this period, some 
traditional, other aiming at religious reform. Many of them were 
yoga movements. Many of them were influenced by the dramatic 
cultural change of the period. Three types of movements in mod- 
ern Bengal have been distinguished.’ Firstly, movements that had an 
impact on the whole Bengali society. The most important mass move- 


° Benoy Gopal Ray, Religious Movements in Modern Bengal (Santiniketan: Visva 
Bharati, 1965). 
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ments were the Brahmo Samaj and the Ramakrishna Mission. 
Secondly, religious organisations that had followers from a large sec- 
tion of society. Bharat Sevasrama Samgha is an example of this type. 
And thirdly, some disciples that gathered around a guru and founded 
an dsrama. These disciples worshipped the guru and followed his 
orders, but no attempt was made to give the dsrama a strict organ- 
isational form. Ray noted that ‘the number of such Gurus in Bengal 
is enormous. Hardly a village is seen that does not contain one or 
two Gurus.” 

Surendranath Dasgupta’s interest in Samkhya-Yoga seems to have 
been part of a larger fascination with Samkhya-Yoga in the late 
19th, early 20th century Bengal. A striking number of the leading 
religious figures of the late 19th and early 20th century Bengal were 
interested in Yoga: Ramakrsna, Vivekananda, Aurobindo, Paramahamsa 
Yogananda, Pranavananda, Anirvan, Anandamayi Ma, just to men- 
tion a few of those who attained Pan-Indian or international fame 
and recognition. Several of these Bengali religious thinkers were inter- 
ested in and gave interpretations of Samkhya-Yoga, although they 
often understood their own philosophy in terms of the Vedanta 
systems of religious thought. Their interpretations of Samkhya differ 
in remarkable ways. Vivekananda (1863-1902) promoted the term 
yoga in his writings and popularised the term Raja-Yoga for the 
eightfold yoga (astanga yoga) described in the Yogasiitra of Pataryali, 
and published an introduction to Yoga with a translation of Patafyali’s 
Yogasiitra with a commentary. Here he stated that the whole of Raja- 
Yoga is based on the Samkhya philosophy.'! He further maintained 
that ‘the points of difference’ between Samkhya and Yoga were ‘very 
few’.'? Vivekananda added to the prestige of Patafijala Yoga by pro- 
moting it as Raja-Yoga and by contributing a commentary on the 
Yogasiitra. Vivekananda had great influence and his statement that 
Yoga was based on Samkhya probably contributed to generate inter- 
est in Samkhya-Yoga. 

Aurobindo Ghose (1872-1950) was a practitioner of yoga and 
wrote several books on the topic. In 1908 after experiencing a lack 


'" Thid., p. iii. 

'' Vivekananda, Raja-Yoga or Conquering the Internal Nature (Reprint: Delhi: Cosmo 
Publications, 2004), 13. 

2 Raya Yoga, p. x. 
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of progress in his practice, he sought the advise of a guru ‘who 
showed him how to silence the activities of his mind.’ This refers 
probably to citavrttinirodha, the definition of Yoga according to Yogasiitra. 
This instruction ‘opened him to the experience of the impersonal 
Brahman or Absolute’ and was ‘the first fundamental realisation of 
his yoga.’""* In fact, Aurobindo wanted the Hindu tradition to be 
replaced by Yoga.'° 

Another of the 20th century Bengali saints, Anirvan (1896-1978), 
was a follower and teacher of a doctrine he called Samkhya. He 
started his career as a Samkhya teacher in an @srama inspired by the 
thoughts of Vivekananda.'® He was an admirer of Aurobindo and 
the Samkhya he taught was probably influenced also by his teach- 
ing. Anirvan’s Samkhya differs from the Samkhya system of religious 
thought. Anirvan argues that there are two Samkhyas, one philo- 
sophical, the other mystical.'? ‘The ‘mystical Samkhya’ he identifies 
with Tantra.'® Anirvan favours the ‘mystical Samkhya.’ Sakti there- 
fore becomes important in his thinking, as in Aurobindo’s. The 
Samkhya concepts are present in his writings, but the Classical 
Samkhya tradition is absent. None of these were practitioners within 
the tradition of Samkhya-Yoga. 


Kal Math 


The Kapil Math belongs to the third group in Roy’s typology: an 
asrama founded by disciples who gathered around a guru, although 
the asrama these days is better organised than what his typology sug- 
gests. Kapil Math’s founding guru, the foremost philosopher of 
Samkhya-Yoga in modern Bengal, Hariharananda Aranya, was known 
only among a small group of disciples and remained for a long time 


'§ Peter Heehs, ‘“The Error of All “Churches”’: Religion and Spirituality in 
Communities Founded or “Inspired” by Sri Aurobindo,’ in Gurus and Their Followers: 
New Religious Reform Movements in Colonial India, ed. Antony Copley (Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2000), 209-224. Quote from p. 212. 

™ Heehs, “The Error of All “Churches”,’ 212. 

' Birth Centenary Library, 3, p. 437. 

'© Anirvan, The Buddhiyoga of the Gita (Delhi: Biblia Implex, 1983). 

7 Shri Anirvan, ‘Talks on Samkhya’ in Lizelle Raymond, To Live Within (London: 
George Allen & Unwin, 1972), 77-238. 

'8 Thid., 99. 
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unknown outside of a small circle. That Roy did not mention him 
in his Religious Movements in Modern Bengal is an example of his lack 
of fame. It is perhaps more peculiar that Surendranath Dasgupta 
never made any references to him or his many books. This proba- 
bly means that he was unknown to Dasgupta and explains perhaps 
how Dasgupta’s student Mircea Eliade could make some major mis- 
takes in his interpretation of Samkhya-Yoga.'’ Surendranath Dasgupta 
late in life married the much younger Surama Dasgupta, a student 
of Indian philosophy. Surama Dasgupta had visited Madhupur and 
Hariharanda Aranya many times during her childhood, was initi- 
ated in the movement, and she spent her last years as a widow in 
the Kapil Math. Essays by her are included in the publications of 
the Math.” 

While Surendranath Dasgupta got his authority from scholarship, 
Hariharananda Aranya got his authority both from practice and 
scholarship. He was not only a practitioner of yoga, but a philoso- 
pher of the Samkhya system of religious thought and a prolific writer 
of texts in Bengali and Sanskrit that have been accepted in the clas- 
sical Sanskrit tradition. He authored more than 20 books. He is con- 
sidered a saint by his followers, and is respected as a scholar and 
admired for his proficiency in Sanskrit by Sanskrit pandits in India 
today. Hariharananda Aranya was a contemporary of Vivekananda 
and Aurobindo, but he never gained fame outside of a very small 
circle. His reputation in this circle is based on his writings in Sanskrit 
and Bengali, his ascetic lifestyle, his kindness and his personal charisma, 
He was uninterested in fame and he even forbid his disciples to write 
his biography.*! Disciples gathered around him and founded an dsrama 
and thus originated a lineage of gurus and a small organisation that 
conserved his heritage. The second guru, Dharmamegha Aranya, 
was significant in the sense that he himself was a great ascetic, 
he seems to have cared much for the devotees and he gained new 
disciples for the movement. He devoted much time to instruct devotees, 


'8 See Knut A. Jacobsen, “The Anthropocentric Bias in Eliade’s Interpretation of 
the Samkhya and Samkhya-Yoga Systems of Religious Thought.’ Religion 25 (1995): 
213-225. 

2° Appendix D and E in Way to Eternal Peace (Madhupur: Kapil Math, 2001). 
60-79. 

*1 Adinath Chatterjee, ‘Preface’ in Dharmamegha Aranya, Epistles of a Samkhya- 
Yogin (Madhupur: Kapil Math, 1989), xiv. 
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and that he conscientiously answered all questions from them, in 
letters, shows how much he cared for them. Dharmamegha contin- 
ued the heritage and developed the teaching of Samkhya-Yoga, espe- 
cially its ethical side. Under Bhaskara Aranya, the third guru, the 
movement has initiated a program of publication of English trans- 
lations of the writings in Sanskrit and Bengali of the matha. In addi- 
tion, a beautiful garden has been developed around the buildings 
housing the cave and the dwellings for the monks. A statue of Kapila 
has been put up in the garden. This reflects Bhaskara Aranya’s inter- 
est in making the teaching of his two predecessors better known and 
his interest in aesthetics. 


The Kapil Cave: The Practice of Samkhya-Yoga 


A distinct feature of the tradition of the Kapil Math is that the gurus 
isolate themselves permanently in an artificial cave which they never 
leave. These are self-imposed solitary confinements. The cave is 
called Kapil Cave and is constructed inside a building of the Math. 
The only means of contact between the guru and the devotees 1s 
through a small window opening in the hall of the building. It is 
not unusual in the Hindu tradition that sadhu-s isolate themselves 
in caves for a period of intense meditation that may last for several 
years, but it is unusual that sadhu-s take the vow never ever to leave 
the cave. On the contrary, often a time of isolation is followed by 
a time of intense activity of teaching and consultation. It is common 
in India for sadhu-s to move around for large parts of the year. 
Permanent isolation in a cave is not part of the teaching of Kapila 
known through the texts, but seems to be an innovation of the Kapil 
Math. 

The goal of Samkhya-Yoga is isolation of the self, the purusa, from 
materiality, prakrt, and its products. Isolation of the guru in the cave 
clearly symbolises and mirrors the isolation of the self from materi- 
ality. It is a method to realise this isolation of the self and at the 
same time a statement of faith in the doctrine. The self is absolutely 
contentless, passive, and is separated from everything else. It is a 
pure witness, a sheer presence, independent and uninvolved. Realisation 
of the self means therefore to realise the self as something it already 
is, independent and separate from materiality. When all the changes 
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in the mental organ (citta) cease, the self is established in itself and 
all connections with the world are severed. Even God, Isvara, is an 
eternally isolated self. Isvara is a special self that has never been 
bound or involved in materiality. It is pure, full of bliss and estab- 
lished in calm isolation. 

Hariharananda Aranya before he entered the cave in Madhupur 
spent many years in caves and dsrama-s in northern India. He lived 
for six years in a cave in the Barabar hills in Bihar. Many of these 
hills date back to the period of Asoka. His disciple Dharmamegha 
Aranya has described the life of Hariharananda Aranya in the Barabar 
hills: 


Swamiyi passed his early monastic life (1892-1898) in the caves of 
Barabar hills in Bihar, where his earthly resources consisted only of a 
blanket, a thick cotton sheet, a single piece of dhoti, a napkin and 
wooden Kamandulu (water-pot). In those days that solitary moun- 
tainous region was the home of wild animals. So dangerous was this 
place that even 30 years thereafter, shepherds used to leave that hilly 
pasture-ground with their flock and return home long before sunset. 
But Swamyi never took any special steps for his safety, he had only 
a cloth-screen at the entrance to the cave to keep out the wind and 
the rain. 


He thereafter lived in several places in the Himalayas, in Rishikesh, 
Haridwar and Kursheong, and in Triveni in Bengal. 

Hariharananda Aranya in his small book A Unique Travelogue: An 
Allegorical Exploration of Spirituality and Yoga, a book that is partly fiction, 
partly self-biographical, refers to a conversation he had with his pre- 
ceptor who was living in a cave-like room on the hillside somewhere 
in the Nilgiri Hills. The preceptor asked: 


‘Why does a liberated soul have to seek refuge in caves and forests 
for hundreds of years? Is there any such examples in Scripture?’ I 
said, ‘no’. [...] One day I asked him ‘If sages do not live in forests 
or caves, why are you living in such a solitary place.’ He said ‘You 
have not followed me properly. There is a common belief that just as 
‘touch me not’ plants are too sensitive, so also are sages. So they live 
in solitude to avoid people. But this is entirely wrong. In fact to a lib- 
erated soul, the city and forest are at par with each other. But for 
those who are engaged in spiritual practice and have not yet reached 
the goal, solitude is absolutely necessary. [...] only those who are pure 
in mind can stay in solitude. Ordinary people lose their balance of 
mind under such circumstances. Ignorant people believe that greed 
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disappears in solitude. But it is not that. In solitude only those with 
power of introspection can successfully fight to eradicate the roots of 
all desire.” 


In this answer from the preceptor the ideal of cave-dwelling is clearly 
stated. In fact, when Hariharananda Aranya many years after he 
had written these words entered the cave May 14. 1926, he read a 
few lines of the text just quoted aloud for the devotees.” 

But why was the cave named Kapil Cave (Kapil gupha)? ‘The small 
buildings raised in Triveni, Kursheong and Madhupur were all named 
after Kapila: Kapilasram and Kapil Math. Samkhya-Yoga considers 
Kapila and not Hiranyagarbha or Patafyali as its founder. In the 
texts of Kapil Math, Samkhya is emphasised as the worldview, and 
yoga is the practice and method to realise the Samkhya teaching. 
The one great festival celebrated at the Kapil Math each year is the 
Kapila utsava, the festival of Kapila. That the emphasis in the ritu- 
als is on Kapila rather than Patafiyali shows that Kapila is the most 
important figure in Samkhya-Yoga and that Samkhya is considered 
the main basis of Yoga. ‘The emphasis is on Samkhya as a tradition 
of yoga. The stress on Kapila in the tradition of Hariharananda 
Aranya is rooted in an understanding that Patafijala Yoga was a 
school of Samkhya, and that therefore Kapila’s teaching is at the 
foundation of both Samkhya and Yoga. 

The idea of the cave of Kapila is founded on first, the under- 
standing of Kapila’s teaching at the basis of both Samkhya and Yoga 
and second, probably, the sacred geography of Kapila. The sacred 
geography of Kapila is to a large degree an oral tradition, although 
a few of the places have written Mahatmyas.** Hariharananda Aranya 


* Hariharananda Aranya, A Unique Travelogue: An Allegorical Exploration of Spirituality 
and Yoga (Madhupur: Kapil Math, 2001), pp. 14, 16. _ 

8 See ‘Entering the Kapil Cave,’ in Hariharananda Aranya, Progressive and Practical 
Samkhya-Yoga (Madhupur: Kapil Math, 2003), 147-150. 

** Of the sacred places of Kapila I have found Mahatmyas only about Sidhpur, 
Ganga Sagar and Kolayat. On the sacred geography of Kapila, see Knut A. Jacobsen, 
‘Matrgayaparvanasraddha: Pilegrimsferd til Sidhpur for a gi frelse til avdode medre,’ 
Chaos 39 (2003): 49-58; Knut A. Jacobsen “The Sacred Geography of Kapila: The 
Kapilasrama of Sidhpur,’ Scripta Institutta Donneriani Aboensis vol 18: Ritualistics, (2003), 
82-91; and the forthcoming Knut A. Jacobsen, ‘Sanskrit Hymns in the Worship of 
Kapila in Contemporary Hindu Tradition.’ in Bruno Dagens & Petteri Koskikallio 
eds., Papers of the 12th World Sanskrit Conference, held in Helsinki, Finland, 13-18 July, 
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was in contact with this sacred geography in several ways. A con- 
nection can be established between Hariharananda Aranya and Kapila 
at Ganga Sagar through his initiation. Hariharananda Aranya was 
initiated in the Samkhya-Yoga tradition at Ganga Sagar by Swami 
Trilokr Aranya. Nothing is known about him. Ganga Sagar is one 
of the most important sacred places of Kapila in India. Ganga Sagar 
is an island in the Bay of Bengal situated at the place where the 
river Ganga joins the ocean. This is the place where Kapila is believed 
to have built his hermitage and carried out meditation and to have 
reduced to ashes the sons of Sagara. According to the tradition of 
Ganga Sagar, this Kapila is the same as the founder of the Samkhya 
system.” Many of those who worship Kapila at Ganga Sagar prob- 
ably assume this Kapila to be also the Samkhya sage. The main 
temple on Sagar Island is a Kapila temple and the participants in 
the main festival at Makara Samkranti try their best to pay homage 
to him here. The Ganga Sagar festival is one of the greatest bathing 
festivals in India and the greatest bathing festival celebrated in West 
Bengal. Ascetics from all regions of India come for the mela. 

In the sacred narrative of how the river Ganga came to earth, 
Kapila played a significant part. When the sacrificial horse of king 
Sagara was stolen, the sons went looking for the horse and almost 
destroyed the earth. They arrived at the place in which Kapila was 
performing tapas and found the horse tied to a tree next to him. 
Assuming Kapila to be the horse thief, they accused him of having 
stolen it. Kapila then killed the sons of Sagara with a fire coming 
from his own body. ‘The relatives of the sons of Sagara were told 
that since the sage Kapila had caused their death, the sons would 
not attain heaven if ordinary water was used in the Sraddha ritual. 
Only water from the river Ganga was pure enough to bring the sons 
of Sagara to heaven. It is Kapila’s role in the Ganga myth that has 
made the Sagar Island a sacred place for Kapila worship. In the 
main temple of the Ganga Sagar, the Kapil mandir, are three miirt-s 
next to each other. In the middle Kapila is seated in the padmdasana 


2003, Vol. 3.1., general editors, Petteri Koskikallio & Asko Parpola (Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass), and the monograph Knut A. Jacobsen, Kapila: Founder of Samkhya and 
Avatara of Visnu (Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal, forthcoming). 

” 'Tarunadev Bhattacarya, Gangdsagar Mela (Calcutta: Parma KLM, 1986) (in 
Hindi). 
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(lotus position). To the right of Kapila is a mitt of Ganga sitting 
on a crocodile with a small statue of Bhagiratha on her lap. On the 
left side is the miirti of King Sagara. The statues are painted brightly 
red. 

H. H. Wilson gave an interesting description of the rituals at 
Ganga Sagar hundred and fifty years ago: 


In front of the temple was a banyan tree, beneath which were images 
of Rama and Hanuman. The pilgrims commonly wrote their names 
on the walls of the temple, with a short prayer to Kapila, or sus- 
pended a piece of earth or brick to a bough of the tree, with some 
solicitations, as for health, or affluence, or offspring, and promised, if 
their prayers are granted, to make a gift to some divinity.”° 


It is noteworthy that people wrote prayers to Kapila for offspring, 
health and material wealth. ‘This shows the importance of Kapila at 
this place. At the time Wilson was writing, the festival was attended 
by one hundred thousand persons, according to his estimations. 
Nowhere in India is the worship of Kapila more popular than at 
Ganga Sagar. These days more than five hundred thousand persons 
participate. 

Today there are many dsrama-s of ascetics at the Ganga Sagar. 
The belief that Kapila previously performed tapas at this place, has 
influenced the names of the dsrama-s here. Many have names con- 
nected to Kapila and Samkhya such as Kapil Samkhya Yoga Ashram 
and Kapil Kudir Samkhya Yoga Agrama.”’ That there were Samkhya- 
Yoga ascetics and Samkhya-Yoga dasrama-s here also hundred years 
ago is most likely. That Hariharananda Aranya was initiated at this 
sacred place might have been significant for his naming his own 
asrama-s after Kapila. 

The Cave of Kapila might be thought of as a complete innova- 
tion since there is no mention of such a cave in the scriptures of 
Samkhya and Samkhya-Yoga. However, there is a Kapil Cave in 
Gaya in Bihar. Just outside of Gaya there is a temple and monastery 
with many buildings called Kapiladhara. The main temple is built 


°° A. H. Wilson, Essays on the Religion of the Hindus (1862), vol. 2, quoted in the 
Bengal District Gazetteer: 24 Parganas, ed., L. S. S. O’Malley (Calcutta: The Bengal 
Secretariat Book Depot, 1914), 256. 

7 ‘To what degree the @rama-s follow the teaching of Samkhya-Yoga needs fur- 
ther study. 
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on top of a small cave. This cave is called Kapila’s Cave, Kapil 
gupha. According to the tradition of Kapiladhara, Kapila enclosed 
himself in meditation in it. At the Kapiladhara, in Gaya is also a 
samadhisthana believed by the monks and nuns staying there today 
to be Kapila’s. It is quite possible that Kapil guphd in Gaya is the 
model of the Cave of Kapila in Madhupur. Hariharananda Aranya 
most likely visited the Kapil gupha at Kapiladhara in Gaya, since he 
already was familiar with the worship of Kapila at Ganga Sagar and 
because, as a follower of Samkhya, he would be interested in a place 
connected to its founder. He stayed close to Gaya in Barabar hills 
for six years, and if he did not know about Kapiladhara beforehand, 
someone probably must have informed him since he was known to 
be a Samkhya-Yogin. This Kapila’s cave was perhaps a model and 
a main motivation for the establishment of the cave tradition at Kapil 
Math in Madhupur. Both caves are called Kapil Cave, Kapil gupha. 

Kapila’s cave in the Kapiladhara in Gaya shows that there is a 
cave tradition in Samkhya-Yoga. This tradition is not found in the 
classical texts. However it is found in the sacred geography of Kapila 
and in the oral tradition. Hariharananda Aranya by entering Kapila’s 
Cave, therefore, did not invent a new tradition. He continued a tra- 
dition about Kapila manifested in the sacred geography of Kapila 
and in the oral tradition. 

Although Hariharananda Aranya was a great yogin and philoso- 
pher and emphasised knowledge, there is an emphasis these days in 
the Kapil Math on devotion and an interest for the worship of 
Kapila. In the Hindu tradition, ‘the positive corollary of detachment 
is attachment to holy men or God’.* In the beautiful garden sur- 
rounding the temple are the samadhisthana-s of Hariharananda Aranya 
and Dharmamegha Aranya. Next to the samdadhisthana-s is a large 
statue of Kapila. He stands surrounded by beautiful wild animals. 
The greatest yearly gathering at the Math is for Kapila paa in 
December at Winter solstice. At this gathering hymns are sung and 
the story of Kapila called Scddhanam kapilo munih gita composed by 
Hariharananda Aranya, is read aloud in the temple. Many hundred 
people are fed in the garden outside of the temple. The same sacred 


*8 Deepti Dutta, Samkhya: A Prologue to Yoga (Madhupur: Kapil Math, 2001), 61. 
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story of Kapila is read at the Makara Samkranti. Since Makara 
Samkranti is the main festival day at the Ganga Sagar, this day is 
considered sacred to Kapila also at Kapil Math. Such is the power 
of the sacred geography. 
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RAISING KRISHNA WITH LOVE: 
MATERNAL DEVOTION AS A FORM OF YOGA 
IN A WOMEN’S RITUAL TRADITION 


Tracy Pintchman 


Lord Krishna said: Those who fix their minds on me, who are eter- 
nally steadfast and worship me, who are endowed with supreme faith— 
I consider them to be the most disciplined (Bhagavad-Gita 12.2). 


Abstract 


During the Hindu month of Kartik, which falls during autumn, women 
in the North Indian city of Benares perform a special, daily pia (‘rit- 
ual worship’) to Krishna. This essay explores the nature of this pia 
tradition as a form of yoga. Yoga is understood in this context in 
broad, popular terms as referring to various forms of religious disci- 
pline that entail ascesis (tapas), self-denial, and selfless devotional love 
directed toward another and that serve to promote individual spiritual 
growth. In particular, this essay focuses on the portrayal of mother- 
hood as it surfaces in Kartik pia practices and the ways that imagery 
of mothering and raising children taps into values often associated with 
yogic traditions. 


The Bhagavad-Gité is well-known for its exposition of the practice of 
theistic devotion, bhakti, as a form of yoga. In the Bhagavad-Gita, 
Krishna embraces the notion of yoga as a mental attitude of disci- 
pline and surrender that one may attain even while remaining engaged 
with the world, performing one’s worldly duties. Hence the Gita 
understands yoga to be primarily a spiritual stance that enables one 
to achieve freedom from attachments to worldly fruits even if one 
continues to be engaged in worldly activities. In the text, Krishna, 
who is deemed to be the Lord of Yoga (yogesvara, 18.75), proclaims 
to Arjuna the powerfully liberatory potential of devotional surrender 
through love of God and describes bhakti-yoga as a path to the high- 
est spiritual attamments. The text advocates the practice of bhakti- 
yoga even for those, including women, who might not ordinarily have 
access to practices reserved for Brahmin males (e.g., 9.32). Indeed, 
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in contemporary India, many Hindus, both male and female, per- 
ceive women to have special attraction to, and special talent for, 
bhakti-yoga by virtue of their gender. 

In this essay, I wish to explore the nature of one particular women’s 
tradition of Krishna devotion as a form of yoga. During the Hindu 
month of Kartik, which falls during autumn,’ women in the North 
Indian city of Benares perform a special, daily pid (‘ritual worship’) 
to Krishna. From 1995-1998, I participated in three different cycles 
of this pija and have written about various aspects of it elsewhere.* 
Here, however, my focus will be on the yogic dimensions of this tra- 
dition. When I invoke the term ‘yoga’ in this context, I do not mean 
to refer to technical or classical philosophical treatments of yoga; in 
fact, women by and large have not, historically, had easy access to 
these classical traditions. Instead, I understand yoga in popular terms 
as grounded in the Bhagavad-Gita’s expansive understanding of yoga. 
In popular Hinduism, the term ‘yoga’ is invoked broadly to refer to 
various forms of religious discipline (sdédhana) that entail ascesis (tapas), 
self-denial, and selfless devotional love directed toward another and 
that serve to promote individual spiritual growth, understood in broad 
terms. In particular, I wish to focus on the portrayal of motherhood 
as it surfaces in Kartik pija practices and the ways that imagery of 
mothering and raising children taps into values often associated with 
yogic traditions. Such an understanding of yoga seems to resonate 
strongly with at least some Hindu women’s understandings and expe- 
riences of motherhood. 


The Practice of Kartik puja in Benares 


The Hindu month of Kartik is widely celebrated as a deeply sacred 
month. In the city of Benares, Hindus with whom I spoke tended 


' The traditional Hindu calendar consists of twelve lunar months. In Benares, as 
in most of North India, these months are measured from full moon to full moon. 
When measured against the solar calendar commonly used in the West, the first 
day of Kartik usually falls some time in mid-October, although this varies from 
year to year. Normal discrepancies between lunar and solar calendars mean that 
dates calculated by the solar calendar will not consistently correspond year after 
year to particular dates calculated by the lunar calendar. 

° For more on Kartik and Kartik paya, see Pintchman 1999, 2003, and forth- 
coming. This essay draws from materials presented in my forthcoming book. 
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to count Kartik as being one of the three or four most religiously 
important months of the year. A variety of ritual observances bring 
the month to life in people’s homes, in temples, and along the ghdat-s, 
the stepped platforms that run along the banks of the Ganges River 
at the edge of the city. The key religious injunction pertaining to 
Kartik, however, has to do with the maintenance of a religious prac- 
tice known as the Kartik vrat (Sanskrit vrata). 

The term vrat is often translated as ‘vow’ or ‘votive observance.’ 
Vrat-s as a category encompass a number of ritual elements, but they 
are most popularly associated with fasting. The Kartik vrat, like other 
vrat-s, entails abstention from certain foods.? Even more central to 
this vrat, however, is Kartik sndn (Sanskrit sndna), daily ritual bathing 
throughout the month. In Benares, Kartik votaries generally perform 
their ablutions in the Ganges River. Such ritual bathing is consid- 
ered especially meritorious when performed before sunrise, so Kartik 
votaries tend to head for the river very early in the morning, while 
much of the city is still fast asleep. Both men and women may 
observe the strictures regarding this bathing, but most Kartik votaries 
in Benares seem to be women. 

After completing their ritual bath, many women and girls gather 
in groups at the river’s edge to perform a special form of Kartik 
pia as part of their observance of the Kartik vrat. Not all female 
Kartik votaries participate in Kartik pada, but as far as I have been 
able to observe, all Kartik pia participants are female Kartik votaries. 
Participants construct several icons (mirti-s) of Hindu deities out of 
Ganges mud. Forming a circle around the icons, they perform paja, 
with the icons while singing songs unique to this occasion. Many 
deities are honored, but several of the songs focus specifically on 
Krishna, and informants told me that the worship is largely dedi- 
cated to Krishna with the other deities called to be present largely 
so they, too, can participate as devotees. 

Why Krishna? More than half of the thirty-six women whom I 
formally interviewed indicated they consider Kartik pija to be related 
to Krishna’s rasa-lla, the famous circle dance of Krishna mythology, 
in which Krishna danced in the middle of a circle of cowherdesses, 


* ‘Fasting’ in Hinduism encompasses a wide variety of food abstention practices, 
from complete abstention from all food and drink to abstention from a single type 
of edible product. 
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or gopi-s, making love with each of them. Some participants main- 
tained that the rasa-lila took place during the month of Kartik, 
describing Kartik puja as a form of worship enacted in commemo- 
ration of the earthly ra@sa-la@ performed long ago. Just as the gopi-s 
gathered around Krishna in a circle in the original circle dance, so 
Kartik pia participants gather in a circle around icons of Krishna 
and other deities; and just as the gopfi-s adored Krishna with song 
and dance, pija@ participants worship him with song and devotional 
offerings. Informants also tended to employ the term rasa-lila@ to refer 
to Krishna’s entire youthful life in Vrindavan, the earthly home 
where he spent his childhood and youth. Many participants under- 
stand their role in the piya as related to this more expansive sense 
of the term as well, comparable to that of the gofi-s who cared for 
Krishna during all his years as a boy in Vrindavan. Within Kartik 
piga, this role takes on a progressive character, marking Krishna’s 
development from infancy to adulthood and culminating in the prepa- 
ration and celebration of Krishna’s marriage to the plant-goddess 
Tulsi, the auspicious Basil plant often used in Vaishnava forms of 
ritual worship. 

In Kartik pia, Krishna is considered to be in his child form for 
approximately the first twenty days of the month. During this period, 
when the daily pija comes to an end, participants gather all the clay 
icons in the cloth on which the pia is performed, swing the baby 
Krishna, along with all the other deities, offer the young Krishna 
milk, and sing a special song to pacify him. Then the icons, cloth, 
and items offered during the paja are immersed in the Ganges River, 
marking the end of the pia. About two-thirds of the way through 
the month, however, there is a shift. A male priest is invited briefly 
into the worship circle to perform Krishna’s janet or upanayana, the 
ceremony marking his investiture with the sacred thread and, con- 
comitantly, Krishna’s transformation from child to young man. A 
brass image is used in place of the usual clay one for this occasion. 
Piya participants bathe Krishna lovingly in Ganges water and turmeric, 
dress him in fine clothing, and sing special songs for the occasion. 


* In John S. Hawley’s research on rdsa-lila performances in Braj, the term rdsa- 
lila is also used to indicate both the rdsa-lila episode itself and the entire ‘play’ (ld) 
of Krishna’s life enacted in liturgical drama. See Hawley, 1981 and 1983, chapters 
6 and 7. 
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After the janet Krishna is no longer thought to be a child but a 
young, marriageable man. Participating women then begin to look 
forward to Krishna’s impending marriage to ‘Tulsi, which takes place 
several days later. 

The wedding takes place toward the end of the month on the 
eleventh day of Kartik’s second fortnight, a day known as Prabodhani 
Ekadasi, when the deity Vishnu is believed to awaken from his annual 
slumber during the inauspicious four months of the rainy season (the 
caturmasa). Sanskrit texts highlight Vishnu’s awakening, and many 
Benarsis, including many of the women who participate in Kartik 
pia, commemorate it in homes and temples all over the city. Yet 
the practice of Kartik pija does not mark this event at all, stressing 
instead the marriage of Krishna and Tulsi. The wedding also marks 
the beginning of the marriage season in North India, functioning as 
a type of ‘first fruits’ offering; just as one ought to offer the first 
grains of one’s harvest to God before partaking oneself, so too the 
first marriage arranged every season is for God, with humans par- 
taking only afterwards. 

During the last few days of Kartik following the marriage of 
Krishna and Tulsi, women’s daily worship continues, but partici- 
pants no longer use clay icons. Instead, participants perform the pia 
with a plastic or metal box that is said to contain all the religious 
merit they have accumulated during the month through participa- 
tion in the Kartik vrat and pia. Many Kartik pia participants main- 
tain that Tulsi does not depart with her new husband for her 
sasural—that is, the home of the groom and his extended family 
which becomes the bride’s new home—auntil the final night of Kartik, 
the night of Kartik’s full-moon, when the divine bride and groom 
are also said to consummate their marriage. 


Kartik vrat and puja as Yogic Practices 


Women who perform Kartik pia view their participation in this tra- 
dition as part of their broader observance of the Kartik vrat, even 
though the vat does not require such participation. Mary McGee’s 
work on women in Hindu vrat traditions highlights the domestic 
emphasis that generally characterizes such traditions.” McGee observes 


> Mary McGee, ‘Feasting and Fasting’; Mary McGee, ‘Desired Fruits’; aslo Susan 
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that in Hindu contexts, most votaries are women, for whom one of 
the primary aims of vrai-s tends to be marital good fortune (saubha- 
gya) embodied especially in the form of a good husband, healthy 
children, and a happy home. McGee notes that ‘while most women 
say that their performance of these rites is motivated more by a 
sense of duty (dharma) and devotion (bhakti) than by any desire, we 
cannot overlook the fact that it is the promised fruit (vratphala) that 
most often influences which rite a woman performs,’ and this fruit 
is usually saubhdgya.’ McGee further observes that the perceived fruits 
of saubhagya tend to be identical with the tasks and goals prescribed 
for the fulfillment of Hindu women’s dharma, especially as embodied 
in the ideal of the patwrata, the devoted, chaste wife. Hence, for 
many Hindu women the performance of vrai-s expresses religious 
devotion, fulfills duty, and, simultaneously, helps one attain house- 
holder goals that bring joy and happiness to oneself and one’s family. 

In her work on Hindu vrat traditions, however, Anne Mackenzie 
Pearson cautions against an overemphasis on domestic values with 
respect to women’s performance of vrat-s, noting that in her experi- 
ence, ‘while women often spoke initially of vrat-s as being for [main- 
taining] swhdg (Hindi for saubhagya)—the auspicious married state—they 
also spoke directly or indirectly about the psychological, social, phys- 
ical, and spiritual benefits for themselves. For many women, these were 
not just residual benefits, but primary benefits’.’ Instead, Pearson 
argues convincingly that women tend to view votive observances as 
exemplifying values, including ascetic self-discipline (tapas or niyama), 
self-denial, and self-control, that are broadly affiliated with yoga tra- 
ditions. Vrat-s function for many women as a form of domestic asceti- 
cism, embracing values and practices generally associated with a life 
of spiritual renunciation and infusing them into the domestic realm. 
Pearson cites to some of her vrat-performing female informants who, 
she argues, ‘have appropriated elements of the pervasive ideology of 
abstinence, self-control, and self-purification, articulated in the Yogasiitra, 
the Gita and elsewhere, to lend their observance of vrat-s a wider 


Bradly, Shartz: Power in the Conceptual Structure of Karimpur Religion (New Delhi: 
Munshiram Manoharlal, 1985), 163. 

®° McGee, ‘Desired Fruits’, p. 82. 

7 Anne MacKenzie Pearson, Because It Gives Me Peace of Mind, Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1996), 9. 
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meaning and more significance for the development of self and indi- 
vidual spirituality than the patwrata ideology alone would permit’.® 
She argues that women have seen ‘value and esteem placed by the 
Hindu tradition at large’ on the self-disciplinary, or niyama, aspect 
of vrat performance, and so they also emphasize this aspect in their 
own performance of vrai-s (ibid.). 

Like the Hindu women that Pearson interviewed, Kartik pia par- 
ticipants, too, tend to view their practice of the Kartik vat and pia 
as, at the core, a form of spiritual self-discipline sharing in the struc- 
tures, values, and merits generally allied with yoga. Getting up very 
early every morning for an entire month, walking to the river, arrang- 
ing and executing an elaborate pijad performance—participants tend 
to view all of these activities as tapas, religious austerity. The Puranas 
affirm the nature of this vrat as a form of ascetic self-discipline, prais- 
ing the months of Kartik, Magh, and Vaishakh as sacred and liken- 
ing the fruits garnered by religious bathing during these months to 
the fruits obtained by the performance of difficult religious austeri- 
ties (tapas), ritual sacrifices, or other highly meritorious religious acts 
(e.g., Narada-Purana Uttarabhaga 40.6, Padma Purana 5.86, 5.96, 6.122). 
In particular, however, this tradition also mediates yogic values, espe- 
cially as these values are embodied in bhakti-yoga, in unique ways 
through imagery of motherhood. I would suggest that two particu- 
lar tendencies align in this tradition to bring to the fore imagery of 
motherhood and to sacralize motherhood and imbue it with yogic 
imagery and values. The first has to do with this tradition’s partic- 
ular focus on Krishna and the way that Krishna worship broadly 
embraces the mothering role as a model of religious devotion. The 
second has to do with the ways women in general, and Hindu women 
in particular, might tend to function in socially and religiously dis- 
tinctive ways. 

Regarding the first point, Sanskrit poetics identifies several basic 
moods, called bhava-s, that poetry or art may evoke; the spectator 
or listener experiences these as subjectively felt aesthetic emotions, 
called rasa-s. The bhava-s and rasa-s are reconfigured in traditions of 
Krishna worship as devotional categories: bhava comes to refer to 
the devotee’s worshipful attitude, and rasa comes to refer to the joyful 


® Pearson, Because It Gives Me Peace of Mind, 214. 
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experience of the love relationship between a human being and 
Krishna.’ In Bengali Vaishnavism, five bhdva-s and their accompa- 
nying 7rasa-s emerge as devotionally central: the peaceful (santa) bhava, 
which emphasizes the experience of Krishna as Supreme Being; the 
bhava of servitude (dasya), where one experiences him as a master to 
be served; the bhava of friendship (sakhya), where he is approached 
and loved as one’s coequal friend; the bhava of parental affection 
(vatsalya), where one assumes the role of a loving and nurturing elder 
caring for Krishna as a child; and the amorous (mddhurya, Srngara) 
bhava, in which one envisions Krishna as an erotically appealing male 
lover.'? These last two devotional stances, the maternal and the 
amorous, dominate Krishna devotion, where Krishna is imagined 
most often as a mischievous but loveable child or an erotically appeal- 
ing lover. 

Like other forms of Krishna worship, Kartik pia invites worshipers 
to assume the role of his original devotees and envision themselves 
as participants in Krishna’s divine play. In this case, it is specifically 
the gopi-s who serve as role models for pia participants, who express 
their devotion to Krishna by replicating the loving bonds that Krishna 
shared with the women who adored him during his sojourn on earth 
in ancient times. North Indian Vaishnava theologies have upheld the 
gopi-s as ideal exemplars of spiritual intimacy with Krishna especially 
through the amorous (mddhurya, srngara) devotional sentiment. In this 
regard, I observed a lot of sexual joking during the course of the 
pa, and many participants not only acknowledged, but even delighted 
in describing accounts of Radha and the gofi-s’ sexual intimacy with 
Krishna. However, participants tended not to emphasize erotic love 
as terribly relevant for human devotional posturing. Instead, they spoke 
overwhelmingly of their own devotional role as contemporary sakhi-s 
in terms of loving service (seva@), and they tended to stress the emo- 
tional, not sexual, nature of the gopi-s’ attachment to Krishna as exem- 
plifying devotional ideals. Pija participants also tended to resist any 
suggestion of parallel or analogy between their devotional relation- 
ship with Krishna and their marital relationships with their own hus- 


° Paul M. Toomey, ‘Krishna’s Consuming Passions’, p. 161. 
'0 Toomey, ‘Krishna’s Consuming Passions’, p. 161; David Haberman, Acting as 
Way of Salvation (New York: Oxford University Press, 1988), 52-57. 
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bands.'' When it came to the relationship between maternal devo- 
tion to Krishna and their own experiences of motherhood, on the 
other hand, many puja participants were quick to acknowledge rela- 
tional parallels and describe their performance of the piya as evok- 
ing their experiences as mothers or their understanding of the kind 
of experiences motherhood generally entails. 

In Kartik pia, to imitate the gopi-s also means to assume a parental 
(vatsalya) posture. Krishna’s foster mother Yashodha is often por- 
trayed as the ideal exemplar of the parental sentiment, but the many 
gopi-s who cared for Krishna as a child, fed him, played with him, 
and adored him as if he were their own child also exemplify this 
devotional stance. Devotion to Krishna in his child form thrives 
throughout North India; not only is it common in popular religious 
practice, but it is especially prominent in the Pushtimarg tradition, 
a sectarian form of Krishna devotion based on the teachings of the 
theologian Vallabhacarya. ‘The emphasis placed on devotion to the 
child Krishna in Kartik paja@, while not extraordinary in the context 
of Hindu devotional religion, clearly reflects the social and emotional 
significance that Hindu women living in North India tend to attribute 
to motherhood and the raising of children, especially sons. 

In his well-known book on Krishna, The Dwine Player: A Study of 
Krsna Lila, David Kinsley emphasizes the nature of Krishna as a 
playful deity who remains eternally unbound by the social and moral 
norms that characterize the human realm. The child Krishna’s world 
of play is otherworldly, alaukika, and reflects the nature of the divine 
world as fully pleasurable, a realm where ‘fullness and bounty make 
work superfluous’.”? The illicit eroticism in which Krishna later engages 
with Radha and the gofi-s is similarly an expression of divine sport, 
‘far removed from the harsh world of work and worrisome duty’.* 
Krishna embodies the otherworldly joy of the transcendent realm, 
and such joy is not, nor can it ever be, subject to the social and 
moral constraints that restrict the human realm. 


'' Most of the women with whom I spoke had arranged marriages. Hence the 
illicit and tumultuous passion that characterizes the gopi-s’ adoration of Krishna 
would, generally speaking, not make for a natural parallel. 

2 Kinsley, The Dwine Player: A Study of Krsna Lila (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 
1979), 67. 

'5 Tbid., 86. 
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In Kartik piyja, however, it is not the idealized, alaukika experience 
of parenthood that comes to the fore but instead vision of parent- 
hood grounded in the concrete experiences of human mothers in 
relation to their own children. In Sanskritic devotional traditions, the 
child Krishna may frolic eternally in Vrindavan; but in Kartik pija, 
he grows up—yust like the sons and daughters of women who par- 
ticipate in Kartik paa—and like human children, he needs to be 
nurtured, directed, and cared for. When he is ready, his marriage 
needs to be arranged. In this regard, several participants drew a 
clear correlation between caring for their own, all too human chil- 
dren and caring for God, and in so doing tended to emphasize val- 
ues popularly associated with yoga, such as self-discipline and selfless 
devotional love directed toward another. One pia participant, for 
example, compared motherhood to doing pijd, explaining, ‘We give 
birth to a child, we put oil on the child’s body, we massage the 
child. Men can’t do all this. So pia is like this. Men cannot do as 
much as we do. They cannot do it according to the rules.’ Another 
participant portrayed motherhood and concern for children’s wel- 
fare as the source of women’s capacity for devotion, noting, ‘Mothers 
are considered supreme because they give birth to children, nurture 
them, bring them up, and teach them how to walk.... ‘That is why 
mothers are always supreme, because they take so much trouble to 
bring up children, and they give birth. That is why God is always 
behind them, to protect them. (And) that is why (they are more reli- 
gious), because women have to bear most of the pain. If a child gets 
sick, they are the ones who bear the brunt of it.’ 

Which brings me to my second point: women in general, and 
Hindu women in particular, might tend to function in religiously 
distinctive ways that help highlight the experience of human moth- 
erhood as religiously significant in this context, imbuing it with yogic 
meaning. Pearson notes that women’s alignment with ascetic prac- 
tices in vrat performance may be seen as an extension of ‘the train- 
ing in self-denial, self-restraint and self-sacrifice that many women 
receive as they are growing up,’ noting that women are ‘culturally 
expected to practice self-denial in order to serve the interests of male 
kin’ (215). Such self-restraint and self-sacrifice certainly characterize 
the maternal role. 

Some scholars have stressed the nature of Indian culture as a 
‘group-oriented’ culture in comparison with Western cultures, argu- 
ing that while Western cultures strive to cultivate in individuals a 
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sense of independence and autonomy, Indian culture tends to culti- 
vate interdependence and ‘we-ness,’ a sense of self entailing ego 
boundaries that are ‘more permeable to constant affective exchanges 
and emotional connectedness with others’ and a ‘heightened empathic 
awareness of others’.'* These scholars have tended to connect an 
emphasis on interdependence to joint-family living and childcare 
practices in India, which engage multiple caretakers, pushing chil- 
dren to rely more on a group of kin than on their individual par- 
ents. What seems to be missing from these discussions of child rearing 
and issues of independence/interdependence, however, is thoughtful 
engagement with the ways that girls and boys tend to be socialized 
differentially toward autonomy and interdependence both in Western 
contexts and in India. Carol Gilligan’s groundbreaking work on 
women and morality, for example, demonstrates that for American 
women, identity tends to be defined less in terms of an autonomous, 
independent self and more in terms of relationship and responsibil- 
ity toward others.'? Conversely, I have often wondered about the 
relationship between the alleged empathetic Indian sense of ‘we-ness’ 
and stress on renunciation of personal desire as I have watched 
Benarsi men sit by while their wives and daughters scurry around 
to fulfill their needs and wants, bring tea to guests and family mem- 
bers, care for children, and massage the bodies of elderly relatives. 
While Indian Hindu men may value interpersonal bonds, they do 
not express this value in the same ways as women. For Hindu women, 
caring for children, like caring for God, seems to be much more 
central to a sense of identity, purpose, and meaning than it seems 
to be for Hindu men. 

Susan Sered observes that women’s religions generally tend to be 
characterized by a ‘this-worldly’ orientation and tend to sacralize the 
experience of motherhood, reflecting and affirming women’s this- 
worldly maternal experiences and values.'° Kartik puja traditions sim- 
ilarly affirm motherhood as both socially and religiously meaningful. 


'' Alan Roland, In Search of Self in India and Japan (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1988), 233; Steve Derné, Culture in Action (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, 1995), 161. 

Carol Gilligan, Zn a Different Voice (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1982), 160. 

'® Susan Sered, Priestess, Mother, Sacred Sister (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1994). 
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But they do so in a particularly Hindu idiom, valorizing maternal 
devotion as continuous with the values and practices so highly prized 
in Hindu traditions of yoga. 
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WISDOM AND METHOD: 
YOGA IN THE PLATONIC DIALOGUES 


Judy D. Saltzman 


Abstract 


Yoga, defined as a method of liberating the individual from the bondage 
of material existence and joining her/him to a higher, enlightened phi- 
losophy and religious systems, was taught in the West through Pythagoras, 
called the Pitar or Yavana Guru in India. In his line of successors, 
Plato continued this tradition of spiritual knowledge and austerity of 
habits, but broadened it hopefully to influence the political and ethi- 
cal climate of the Greek city states and of humanity in general. This 
essay shows how the yogas: jana, the seeking of knowledge as higher 
wisdom; karma, the purifying of behavior and political institutions; bhakti, 
devotion through love, and raja, the kingly mystery of meditation, are 
all present in the Platonic dialogues. Although Plato presents his knowl- 
edge in specifically Greek language and terms, and some of his meth- 
ods differ, his spiritual aims are not ultimately different from those of 
the Upanisads or Bhagavadgita. 


Yoga is a method or discipline for liberating the human being from 
the bondage of material existence toward attaining a higher and 
serene state of consciousness. At basis, yoga contains the idea of yok- 
ing, uniting or joining the ordinary mind to a higher, enlightened 
state. In Samkhya philosophy it would be the freedom of purusa from 
prakrti. In Advaita Vedanta, it would have the goal of realizing that 
atman is brahman. In the Bhagavadgita and Upanisads, yoga is a form 
of practical philosophy. Knowledge, devotion, good works and med- 
itation are all practiced as ends in themselves and for the greater 
good, not for personal gain to the practitioner. Jana, or the disci- 
pline of knowledge, is never undertaken simply to gather informa- 
tion or to increase success, but has inner spiritual transformation as 
its goal and basis. 

With this broad definition in mind, I contend in this essay that 
yoga is not confined to Indian or even to Asian thought, but its lib- 
eral nature can be found in Greek as well as other philosophers, but 
most specifically in the Platonic Dialogues. In these works, the idea 
of dialekttké is Plato’s method of discovery. Dialectic is an art and a 
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strict discipline. Most conversations are not dialogues, and most dia- 
logues do not include the participants who are capable of moving 
to unexplored avenues of thought that would transform them as 
thinkers. However, a reading of Plato’s most celebrated dialogues, 
such as Republic, Phaedo, and Theaetetus, illustrates this deeper dialec- 
tical capacity. ‘The Dialectic is in essence jana yoga, but other yoga 
forms are woven into the Platonic quest for knowledge: service to 
the community, (karma), devotion to the Good (agathon) and medi- 
tation on death (thanatos) which constitutes a kind of raja yoga. In 
Plato’s work, as in the Bhagavadgita and other writings on yoga, no 
one kind of yoga is complete in isolation from another. In the Republic, 
even athletic yoga is discussed in the form of gymnastics. 

It is clear that different Dialogues emphasize different kinds of 
yoga or disciplines. In the Symposium, Eros is the energy of bhakti 
yoga, in which soul-mates, through devotion to Beauty itself (halon) 
and the Good (agathon), are also devoted to each other. In this way, 
the souls will attain wisdom, sophia. For Plato, philosophy is a form 
of purification or tapas of the soul. In the Phaedrus, the soul ascends 
to contemplate the truth in each Form (edos), but returns again to 
bring up other lovers: 


It is there that True Being dwells without color or shape that cannot 
be touched; reason alone, the soul’s pilot can behold it, and true knowl- 
edge is knowing thereof. Now even as the mind of a god 1s nourished 
by reason and knowledge, so also is it with every soul that has care 
to receive her proper food; wherefore when at last she has beheld 
being, she is well content, and contemplating truth she is nourished 
and prospers, until the heaven’s revolution brings her back full circle. 
And while she is bourne round she discerns justice, its very self, and 
likewise temperance, and knowledge, not the knowledge which is neigh- 
bor to becoming and varies with the various objects to which we com- 
monly ascribe being, but the veritable knowledge of being that veritably 
is. And when she has contemplated likewise and feasted upon all else 
that has true being, she descends again within the heavens and comes 
back home. And having come, the charioteer sets his steeds at their 
manger, and puts ambrosia before them and draught of nectar to drink 
withal.! 


For Plato, knowledge does not mean much without devotion, and 
devotion means little unless one returns to share insight and under- 


' Plato, Phaedrus, Plato: Collected Dialogues, tr. R. Hackforth, ed. Edith Hamilton 
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standing. In the Republic, the Philosopher King returns to the Cave 
to serve the community, just as the Hindu ;szs never really leave 
humanity after enlightenment. Samkara wrote in The Crest Jewel of 
Wisdom: 


The great and peaceful ones live regenerating the world like the com- 
ing of spring; having crossed the ocean of embodied existence them- 
selves, they freely aid all others who seek to cross it. The very essence 
and inherent will of Mahatmas is to remove the suffering of others, 
just as the ambrosia-rayed moon of itself cools the earth heated by 
the intense rays of the sun.’ 


Not only the Republic, but the Laws and Statesman, teach karma yoga 
in which the Laws (nomoz) are in tune with universal Divine Law, 
and the Statesman is like the Philosopher King, trained to serve the 
people: 


On this principle, it is the men, who possess the art of ruling, and 
these only, whom we are to regard as rulers, whatever constitutional 
form their rule may take. Their subjects may be willing or unwilling; 
they may rule with or without a code of laws. It is the same with doc- 
tors... The one essential condition is that they act for the good of 
our bodies to make them better instead of worse, and treat men’s ail- 
ments in every case as healers acting to preserve life. We must insist 
that in this disinterested scientific ability we see distinguishing mark of 
true authority in medicine—and of true authority everywhere else as 
well.* 


Some assertions of Plato have got him labeled as unduly authori- 
tarian. However, there are many indications that the dialogues are 
symbolic instructions for the soul to consciously establish the rule of 
reason. Plato’s primary concerns are not literal political instructions. 
One can discern here an order to get tough with oneself even beyond 
the satwa quality of doing what is good in a prescribed, customary 


? Shankaracharya, Hermes, Vol. 1 # 2. Ed. Raghavan Iyer (Santa Barbara: Concord 
Grove Press, 1975). Another translation by Charles Johnston offers a slightly different 
meaning, but still implies that the teaching of the ysis is to be offered to those not 
yet enlightened: “To those who are wandering the desert of the world, athirst, on 
the path of circling birth and death, weary, oppressed and worn by sorrow as by 
the sun’s fierce rays, may this teaching reveal the secondless ETERNAL, bringing 
joy, like an ocean of nectar near of hand: for this teaching of Shankara brings vic- 
tory and leads to Nirvana.’ Shankaracharya, The Crest Jewel of Wisdom, tr. by Charles 
Johnston (London: John M. Watkins, 1964), 84. 

* Plato, Statesman, tr. by J. B. Skemp, Hamilton and Cairns, 1062. 
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sense. What is ultimately the path to the agathon or the Good is art 
beyond the conventions of society as people know them, just as justice 
is much more than helping friends and harming enemies, as Polemar- 
chus falsely argues in Book I of the Repubhc. The art of the Good 
involves the complete renunciation of rewards for the personal self. 

The Republic contains all the instructions for renunciation for any- 
one who is capable of making the journey out of the Cave. Those 
who are worthy of knowledge are devoted to the Guiding Wisdom 
(phronesis) which leads them out of the Cave to the real Sunlight. 
When they have learned, they must return again to suffering, igno- 
rant humans, chained in the Cave and do their duty under karma. 
Socrates says: 


You must go down, then, each in his turn, to live with the rest and 
let your eyes grow accustomed to the darkness.* 


In this way, karma and raja yoga are introduced in the sixth and 
seventh of books of the Republic. The Phaedo, as well, is a clear med- 
itation on death and transformation. ‘The philosopher must be one- 
pointed and totally focused on the idea that all philosophy is a 
meditation on death. Socrates says that true philosophers make dying 
their profession, and that to them of all men death is least alarm- 
ing.” But this meditation is certainly not morbid. It is instruction to 
abjure the pleasures of the senses, reminiscent of Krsna’s teaching 
to Arjuna in the second chapter of the Bhagavadgita on Samkya-Yoga. 
In the Gita, one must have the knowledge to distinguish and sepa- 
rate purusa and prakrt. In the Phaedo, Socrates says: 


Is not what we call death a freeing and separation of the soul from 
the body?....If a man has trained himself to live in a state as close 
as possible to death, would it not be ridiculous for him to be distressed 
when death comes to him?® 


For Plato, philosophy was a whole process of purification or tapas. 
The purified soul moves to great heights of knowledge and tran- 
scendence of the physical: 


* Plato, The Republic of Plato, translated with an introduction by Francis Macdonald 
Cornford, (New York: Oxford University Press, 1958), 234. 

° Plato, Phaedo, tr. by Hugh Tredennick, Hamilton and Cairns, 50. 

® Thid., 50. 
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...And of these such who have purified themselves by philosophy live 
thereafter altogether without bodies, and reach habitations even more 
beautiful, which is not easy to portray—nor is there time to do so 
now. But the reasons which we already described provide ground 
enough, as you can see, Simmias, for leaving nothing undone to attain 
during life some measure of goodness and wisdom, for the prize is 
glorious and the hope is great.’ 


There are remarkable parallels in the teachings of Plato and Indian 
philosophy and traditions, as noted by E. J. Urwick in The Platonic 
Quest. Whether there is a direct line of influence or not is the sub- 
ject of another essay, but Urwick does raise the issue that there is 
a tradition that Pythagoras was known in India: 


It is noteworthy that Pythagoras is the only great thinker of Greece 
whom Plato never criticizes. But of whom he speaks with the great- 
est deference and respect, referring to him or his followers for eluci- 
dation of difficulties, instancing him as the great example of a teacher 
whose teaching had in it living truth enough to inspire a band of 
devoted disciples, and to transform their lives as well as their beliefs. 
And everyone of the doctrines, which we know formed the ‘gospel’ of 
Pythagoras and of the Pythagorean Brotherhood at Crotona, was an 
almost exact reproduction of the cardinal doctrines of the Indian Vidya 
and the Indian Yoga—so much so that Indian Vedantins today do 
not hesitate to claim Pythagoras as one of themselves, one of their 
great expounders, whose very name was the only Greek form of the 
Indian title Pitar Guru, or Father-teacher.’ 


Urwick is right in that some Vedantins and Indian thinkers would 
agree with him. In the essay. GC. L. Tripathi in “The Influence of 
Indian Philosophy on Neo-Platonic ‘Thought’ wrote: 


In Plato’s philosophy, as we have discussed earlier, there is not even 
a single concept which is in tune with the Greek theology. The essen- 
tial unity of the human and divine spirit, the immortality of the soul, 
the escape from the restless world of troublesome journey, the phe- 
nomenality of the world, the contempt for the body, the distinction 
between knowledge and opinion, contradict every single idea of Greek 
popular religion.® 


7 Thid., 94. 

® E. J. Urwick, The Platonic Quest: An Interpretation of the Republic, edited with an 
Epilogue by Raghavan Iyer (Santa Barbara: Concord Grove Press, 1983), 18. 

°C. L. Tripathi, “The Influence of Indian Philosophy on Neo-Platonic Thought,’ 
NeoPlatonsm and Indian Thought (Norfolk, Virginia: International Society for Neoplatonic 
Studies, 1982), 283. Tripathi also quotes Pindar who reacted to the Orphic doctrine 
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Tripathi also draws the obvious parallels between Upanisadic teach- 
ing and Orphism which is mentioned in the Phaedo, as well as the 
Eleusian mysteries: 


Like Orphic religion, Eleusinianism also believes in the immortality 
and divinity of the soul. It says that dark shrouds are wrapped round 
the soul; man can unwrap them through initiation and become divine. 
At the end of the initiation, the initiate hears the last words from the 
teacher, “Go in Peace,’ which reminds us of the Upanisadic ‘Om Santi, 
Santih, Santih.’!” 


Urwick, as well, also points out the remarkable similarity between 
Plato’s teaching of three classes and the Hindu caste system. In the 
Republic, the Guardians correspond to the brahmin-s in the Veda, the 
Auxiliaries to the ksatriya-s, the Merchant-Farmers to the vaisya-s and 
stidra-s. Although there are only three classes instead of four in Plato, 
the striking parallel is that each fits a part or quality of the soul: 
the Guardians are ruled by reason or sattva (logistikon), the Auxiliaries 
by raas (thumos) or emotional energy, and the Merchants-Farmers by 
tamas (epithumia) or passive longing. Working together with the rule 
of logestikon, these make the individual as well as the society work. 
However, a distinctive difference with the reality of the Hindu caste 
system, was that there was no way in reality for a brilliant boy or 
girl to move upward in caste or profession, whereas in Plato a ‘golden’ 
child of Guardian quality, even if born to servants, may become a 
Guardian, or, conversely, a ‘bronze’ child born to Guardians should 
move to be a farmer in Plato’s view. 

The direct application of this Platonic teaching to yoga is that the 
beings that are capable of the dialectical discipline can move upward 
toward noetic consciousness and a pure vision of the agathon, and 
even acting as one with the agathon. Socrates says, ‘to Know the 


in the following way: ‘Seek not to become a god; seek not to become Zeus . . . mor- 
tal things befit mortals best. Mortal winds must seek what is fitting at the hands of 
the gods, recognizing what is at our feet, and to what lot we are born. Strive not 
my soul, for an immortal life, but do the thing which it is within thy power to do.’ 
W.K.C. Guthrie, Orpheus and the Greek Religion (1935), pp. 236-27. Eduard Zeller 
also notes in Die Philosophie der Griechen in threr Geschichtlichen Entwicklumg, Erstern Teil, 
Erste Abteilung. Vorsokratische Philosophie (Hildesheim: Georg Olms Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, 1963), that Greek philosophy is hard headed, practical, and empirical, 
and nothing to be grateful to foreigners about. 
' Thid., 280. 
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Good is to do the good.’ He or she who would be really just and 
practice righteousness (dikatosuné) must move up the ladder of the 
Divine Dialectic. In Book VII of the Republic, the poor souls in the 
Cave begin with their consciousness in a state of ignorant imagin- 
ing (ekasia). ‘They are chained in a state of passive inertia (amas). 
Their state of knowing is that only images (eikasia) exist. They have 
no real knowledge at all. In fact they suffer from avidya or total igno- 
rance. If they had the desire to turn around, they might have some 
pistis, true perception or opinion that they have been seeing only 
shadows of objects (zéa) on a wall. The desire to see things as clearly 
as possible in their constant world of flux will at least give them 
avaya or perception. However, the real climb out of the Gave comes 
only when the Divided Line between the world of maya and the 
world of nitya sat or Being is reached. It is only then that dianoia or 
Real Thinking is reached. For the first time the soul is in a kind of 
dispassionate state or vairdgya. The philosopher is seeing the world 
as it really is outside the Cave, to continue Plato’s analogy. He or 
she sees mathémata or real objects. Finally, the soul can get into a 
state of noésis or pure vision of the Forms, all these being illumined 
by the agathon, the Good. The philosopher has at last focused his/her 
mind to see the truth (satya) as it really is. The Myth of Er would 
also indicate that this higher knowledge would involve turiya sattva 
(Soul Remembering). For Plato, the Knower becomes the Known 
in the noetic state. Although the philosopher may experience a tem- 
porary state of sat-cit-ananda, like Samkara’s rst, he must return to 
the world of maya to help suffering souls. 

Is this yoga? Urwick argues that it is jana yoga in its profound- 
est sense, the sacrifice of knowledge: 


A true religion is the Dharma of the soul—that which binds it to 
God—so it may be called Yoga—literally, yoking or uniting. But the 
latter is generally used to express, not the condition of union (that is 
called liberation or realization or bliss), but the process by which the 
soul unites itself with God—or, as we may paraphrase it, the path of 
religion. It must not be thought, however, that there 1s only one process 
or path; there are several differing in detail, but alike leading to the 
goal of realization. And of these paths, three stand out, distinct, clearly 
defined, and fully elaborated: they are—Karma Yoga, or the way to 
union by right action and dispassionate performance of all duty; Bhakti 
Yoga, or the way of devotion to a personal God; and Gnana Yoga, 
or the way of full discernment and wisdom. Of these none can be 
called higher or more sure than the rest. But the last-named is perhaps, 
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in our view at any rate, the hardest; and it is this one which, in the 
main, Plato is expounding.'! 


Urwick explains that yoga is a process or discipline of yoking or 
uniting. It is a process or liberation, not the condition of union with 
God or the Higher Nature (purusa) which is expressed by the word 
‘yoga’. Although Plato’s philosopher never unites with the agathon or 
the Good, he must act in tune with it, exemplify it, be it. The Guru 
or the Guide (phronesis) which he or she becomes is literally ‘the dis- 
peller of darkness’ in the Cave. Furthermore, Urwick does not speak 
of raja yoga which in the Bhagavadgita is the ‘kingly mystery,’ com- 
pleting all the yogas. However, one could say that the focus of the 
mind Plato enjoins, the contemplation of the Forms, is much like 
raja yoga. 

The Cave Analogy is that of a brain filled with darkness. However, 
Plato gives a teaching in Book VII or the Republic that he thinks will 
dispel the gloom: 


If it is true, then, we must see that education is not what it is said to 
be by some, who profess to put knowledge into a soul which does not 
possess it, as if they could put sight into blind eyes. On the contrary, 
our own account signifies that the soul of every man does possess the 
power of learning and truth and the organ to see it with; and that, 
just as one might have to turn the whole body round in order that 
the eye should see light instead of darkness, so the entire soul must 
be turned away from this changing world, until its eye can bear to 
contemplate reality and that supreme splendour which we have called 
the Good. Hence there may well be an art whose aim would be to 
effect this very thing, the conversion of the soul, in the readiest way; 
not to put the power of sight into the soul’s eye, which already has 
it, but to ensure that, instead of looking in the wrong direction, it is 
turned the way it ought to be.” 


It may well be that Plato is speaking of the pineal gland. This could 
be ‘the organ to see it with.’ However, this gland is largely atro- 
phied in the normal person. Some have called it “The Eye of Wisdom’ 
or ‘Eye of Siva.’ By writing in this way, it is clear that Plato is going 
beyond the ratiocinative intellect alone. The power to look directly 
upon ideas is beyond even dianoia. It is raja yoga or ekagrata, the 


" Urwick, 159-160. 
© Plato, The Republic of Plato, translated with an introduction and notes by Francis 
MacDonald Cornford, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1958), 370. 
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awakening of the concentration to focus entirely on the nous or mind 
beyond this world. Plato seems to be telling his disciples that the 
way out of the Cave is within the self. 

However, the pineal gland is not well understood, even by con- 
temporary researchers. ‘This gland, which Descartes regarded as the 
seat of the human soul, is controversial. About the size of a pea and 
cone shaped, it is connected to the cerebellum in the back center 
of the brain in humans and higher mammals. Jean Cousin, a French 
medical doctor who knew Descartes, said it was the meeting point 
at the center and middle of the ventricals, threads and data com- 
ing from external senses. However, he thought its primary function 
was to bring all the senses together, and to enable a person to see. 
He wrote: “Because it is unique, supported by the choroid plexus 
and permanently inflated appearances which have been elaborated, 
it is only in this gland that the double appearances received by both 
eyes and the ears can and must be united, for there is one sense 
faculty and one paramount organ.’'® 

Long thought to be atrophied, at least in part, recent research on 
the pineal gland or epiphysis shows that it is connected to the preser- 
vation of LSD and serotonin in the brain. When it 1s activated by 
light, it inhibits melatonin which causes sleep. Seratonin is a trans- 
mitter of electrical impulses across the synapses of the nerve cells, 
LSD, already in the brain, can have a heightened effect by being 
taken as a drug. It can open up hitherto unused areas of the brain 
and cause the well know phenomena of the ‘trip.’ However, if its 
unused function is slowly activated through meditation and study, it 
is a central cause of the ‘light in the head.’ 

Although studied by contemporary research, this function was 
known thousands of years ago, and not just by Hindu yogis. A 
Muslim doctor, Ibn al-Jazzi, 900-980 C.E., said that the pineal gland 
played a role in recollection.’ Of course, for Plato, it was a very 
special organ. Its higher activation through the study of mathematics, 


'8 Jean Cousin, quoted in Gert-Jan C. Lokhorst and Timo T. Kaitaro, “The 
Originality of Descartes’ Theory about the Pineal Gland,’ 3. http://www.eur.ni/fw/ 
staff/lokhorst/pineal.html. 

' Russ McClay, “The Pineal Gland, LSD and Serotonin,’ http://www.serendip- 
ity.li/meclay/pineal.html. 

' Ibn al-Jazzi, quoted in “The Originality of Descartes’ Theory about the Pineal 
Gland,’ 11. 
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listening to music based on Pythagorean octaves, abstaining from 
alcohol, sex and meat, were instrumental in spiritual development. 
Like the Pythagoreans, the Platonists thought the energy of the soul 
was activated by the study of mathematics and higher matters. 
Through this discipline, the student could get back to the child state 
he/she had lost. Otherwise, as Wordsworth says, ‘shades of the prison 
house will close upon the growing boy’'® permanently. However, 
this takes a supreme effort of study and discipline. No Pythagorean 
would ever allow himself/herself to fall asleep without obeying these 
injunctions: 


Nor suffer sleep to close thine eyes 
Till thrice thy acts that day thou has run o’er; 
How slip? What deed? What duty left undone? 


And on rising: 


As soon as ere thou wakest, order then 
The actions to be done that following day.'’ 


Being active in the control of one’s faculties and life was central to 
the Pythagoreans and Platonists. For this reason, the mathématekoi (the 
students intensely engaged in study) were much more learned than 
the akoustikoi (listeners). 

Although engaged in a kind of devotion or bhakti yoga, the akoustekot 
would not reach to the heights of those who were willing to acti- 
vate their higher nature which would take the efforts of meditation 
and intense study. The Pythagoreans and Platonists seemed to know, 
as did the Egyptian initiates with whom Pythagoras studied, that 
the ‘Eye of Ra’ could be opened, if the person were purified and 
the pineal gland fully operational.'® The kundalint at the base of the 
spine could then be activated. The initiate would move to a totally 
other and new state of being. Is this what is meant by noetic con- 
sciousness or full consciousness of nous and the vision of the Forms 
in the Divine Dialectic? It is hard to know for sure, since Plato does 


'6 William Wordsworth, ‘Ode on Intimations of Immortality from Recollections 
of Early Childhood,’ The Norton Anthology of World Masterpieces (New York: W. W. 
Norton and Company, 1192), 607. 

'" Pythagoras, The Pythagorean Sourcebook and Library, compiled and translated by 
Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Phanes Press, 1987), 131. 

'8 Anonymous, 4, http://www.crystalinks.com/kundalini.html. 
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not commit his deepest thoughts to writing, as he admits in the 
Epistle VI. Plato says the study of Dialectic leads one to unknown 
heights: 


Hardly after practicing detailed comparisons of names and definitions 
and visual and other sense perceptions, after scrutinizing them in beney- 
olent disputation and by use of question and answer without jealousy, 
at last in a flash understanding of each blazes up, and the mind, as 


it exerts all its power to the limit of human capacity, is flooded with 
light.!° 


For these reasons, Plato presents his deepest teachings about what 
the real study of philosophy and concentration can do for someone. 
He presents his deepest teachings in the mathematical ciphers in the 
Republic and other works and through the mouth of Socrates, the 
good man who claimed to know nothing. 

However, it is not only in the Republic that Plato presents teach- 
ings which are clearly dialectical yoga. In the Sympostum one finds 
‘the wise Diotima,’ the teacher of Socrates, telling him that the virtues 
of Eros are in fact the energy of devotion to the Divine source. The 
vision of the Beautiful or what humans should really cherish will 
never take the form of the flesh. Diotima said: 


But if it were given to man to gaze on beauty’s very self—unsullied, 
unalloyed, and freed from the mortal taint that haunts the frailer love- 
liness of flesh and blood— If, I say, it were given to man to see the 
heavenly beauty face to face, would you call this, she asked me, an 
unenviable life, whose eyes had been opened to the vision, and who 
had gazed upon the true contemplation until it had become his own 
forever? 


And remember, she said, that it is only when he discerns beauty itself 
though what makes it visible that a man will be quickened with the 
true, and not the seeming, virtue—for it is virtue’s self that quickens 
him, not virtue’s semblance. And when he has brought forth and reared 
this perfect virtue, he shall be called the friend of God, and if ever it 
is given to man to put on immortality, it shall be given to him.”” 


This is very much the same teaching in the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 
when Yajfavalkya tells his wife and disciple Maitreyt: 


'S Plato, Epistle VIL, tr. L. A. Post, Hamilton and Cairns, 1591. 
*” Plato, Symposium, tr. Michael Joyce, Hamilton and Cairns, 563. 
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It is not for the sake of the husband, my beloved, that the husband 
is dear, but for the sake of the Self, the husband is dear; 


It is not for the sake of the wife, my beloved, that the wife is dear, 
but for the sake of the Self the wife is dear.?! 


Of course the Self in the Upanisads is the dtman. In Plato the pysche 
or soul is bound to love Beauty itself through the energy of Eros. 
Only in this way, for Plato, will the real and divine nature of love 
be understood. It involves the renunciation of all personal lust. In 
Diotima’s teaching, as in Yajiiavalkya’s, devotion to another is really 
devotion to the Divine. 

It can be further noted that the idea of dialogue or dialectic, is 
central in the Bhagavadgité as well as in the Upanisads. The dialogue 
between Krsna and Arjuna leads Arjuna to a vision of the Cosmic 
Krsna as brahman. Vhe Upanisads are presented in question and answer 
form in which the disciple is literally, ‘Sitting at the feet of a mas- 
ter in order to obtain secret spiritual knowledge.’ There are other 
Platonic Dialogues in which the notion of Dialectic for obtaining a 
higher state of consciousness is central. One of these Dialogues is 
Charmides 11. which Plato extols the merits of séphrosuné. This word 1s 
very hard to translate, but it means something like ‘self restraint’ or 
‘prudence.’ It is much like the yoga of equal mindedness and treat- 
ing all equably. It is the very opposite of Aubns or self-pride. 

In the Charmides, Socrates talks with the elderly man Critias. Socrates 
asks the old man, why, among all the youths going in and out of 
the temple, he is so impressed with the young Charmides. What does 
he have that makes him so special? Is he more intelligent, better 
looking or a better athlete than the other boys? No, but he has the 
quality of séphrosuné. It seems to come from within him. However, 
even then, Socrates does not know exactly how to define it. For this 
reason the rest of the dialogue is a discussion of what séphrosuné 
might be and why this lad is an exemplar of it. Critias offers definitions 
which are shot down by Socrates. Some of these are (1) Doing all 
things orderly and quictly. This is dismissed because, occasionally, 
one must be quick and bold. (2) Modesty, but never false modesty, 


2! Brhadarnyaka Upanisad. The Upanisads: Breath of the Eternal, translated by Swami 
Prabhavananda and Frederick Manchester (New York: New American Library, 
1975), 87. 

» Thid., 9. 
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because one must know his/her abilities. (3) Goodness and nobility. 
The man or woman of séphrosuné does only good. However, it is 
difficult to know what is good and noble in all situations. (4) Minding 
one’s own business. However, craftsmen, physicians and statesmen 
must mind the business of others. (5) Self knowledge is also séphro- 
suné, but achieving it is harder than defining it. (6) Séphrosuné involves 
happiness, but the man or woman of Sophrosyne must be happy 
with their lot in life, not strive for pleasure or ecstasy. In general, 
it seems to be rather like the Confucian virtue of & (Propriety), com- 
bined with the Socratic maxim of gnéthi sueton (“Know Thyself’). 
Sdphrosuné seems to be an incalculable virtue of the soul which is 
rare but real. The person of séphrosuné is rather like the godlike man 
in the sixteenth chapter of the Bhagavadgita to whom self-restraint 
brings contentment. Plato describes this wise person in this way: 


If, indeed, as we were supposing at first, the wise man were able to 
distinguish what he knew and did not know, and that he knew the 
one and did not know the other, and to recognize a similar faculty of 
discernment in others, there would certainly be a great advantage in 
being wise, for we should never make a mistake, but should pass 
through life unerring guides of ourselves and of those who are under 
us. We should not attempt to do what we did not know, but we should 
find out those who know, and hand the business over to them and 
trust in them. Nor should we allow those who are under us to do any- 
thing which they are not likely to do well, and they would be likely 
to do well just that of which they had knowledge. And house or state 
which was ordered or administered under the guidance of wisdom and 
everything else of which wisdom was the lord, would be sure to be 
well ordered, for with the truth guiding and error eliminated, in all 
their doings men must do nobly and well, and doing well means 
happiness.”? 


For Plato, as in the teachings of the great yogis, happiness does not 
mean pleasure or the seeking of it. Happiness is reaching a balanced 
contentment through concentration on the Divine. In the Manusmrt, 
one finds the same ideals of self-restraint and contentment to be nec- 
essary virtues: 


In order to become happy, a man must maintain perfect contentment 
and become self-controlled. For contentment is the very root of happiness, 
and the opposite of contentment is the root of all unhappiness.** 


°° Plato, Charmides, tr. Benjamin Jowett, Hamilton and Cairns, 118. 
** The Laws of Manu, tr. Wendy Doniger and Brian K. Smith (London: Penguin 
Classics, 1991), 75. 
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When Manu speaks of dharma, it sounds very much like séphrosuné: 


The ten points of duty are patience, forgiveness, self-control, not steal- 
ing, purification, master of the sensory powers, wisdom, learning, truth, 
and lack of anger. Those priests who study the ten points of duty care- 
fully and, after they have learnt it, follow it, progress to the highest 
level of existence.” 


The idea of temperance or S6phrosuné is also seen in the long 
Dialogue Laws, written later in life: 


Now it is God who is, for you and me, of a truth the ‘measure of all 
things,’ much more truly then as they say ‘man.’ So he who would 
be loved by such a being must himself become Such to the utmost of 
his might, and so, by this argument, he that is temperate among us 
is loved by God, for he is like God, whereas he that is not temper- 
ate is unlike God and at variance with him; so also it is with the 
unjust, and the same rule holds in all else. Now from this rule, I would 
have you note, follows another—of all rules to my mind, the grand- 
est and truest, which is this. For the good man ‘tis most glorious and 
good and profitable to happiness of life, aye, and most excellently fit, 
to do sacrifice and be ever in communion with heaven through prayer 
and offerings and all manner of worship, but for the evil, entirely the 
contrary.”° 


Here Plato is making a distinction, reminiscent of the Gita chapter 
16 between Godlike and demonical natures. The karma of the just 
or godlike person to be happy and content obviously comes from 
temperance and devotion, whereas the person who is intemperate 
and unmoved by the love of the Divine, suffers the opposite result. 
Krsna in the Gita, is very explicit on this point: 


Self conceited, stubborn, filled with pride and arrogance of wealth, 
they worship by performing sacrifice in name only, hypocritically, and 
against all prescribed rules. 


Possessed of egotism, force, pride, desire and anger, these envious ones 
hate me in the bodies of themselves and others. 


These cruel and hateful low men, these wicked ones, I constantly throw 
back into the cycle of existence, into demoniac wombs.” 


> Thid., 126. 

6 Plato, Laws, tr. by A. E. Taylor, Hamilton and Cairns, 1307. 

°7 The Bhagavad Gita, translated with introduction and critical essays by Eliot 
Deutsch (New York: Holt, Remhart, and Winston, 1968), Chapter XVI, 123. 
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It is clear that lack of self control in life leads to lack of choice or 
poor choice due to ignorance in rebirth. One finds this same teaching 
in the Myth of Er in Book X of the Republic wherein ignorant peo- 
ple choose lives as tyrants and are worse off than they were before.” 

In the Laws at the start of Book V, Plato affirms the divinity of 
the soul: ‘Of all a man has—after his gods—the divinist thing and 
the most truly his own, is his soul. Of course, neither the soul 
(‘Psuché’) nor God (Theos) are personal for Plato. The personality 
does not reincarnate. A personal God does not make arbitrary 
decisions. For Plato, the universe is run on impersonal laws. The 
ideal state reflects these laws, and thus it should have immutable 
laws as well. 

However, the Dialogue Statesman is the dialectical opposite of the 
Laws. In the latter, the whole idea is to get humanity in line with 
the divine and make human laws which cannot be broken without 
a terrible nemesis. The Statesman takes an opposing perspective. 
Instead of bemmg concerned about structure and laws, the best gov- 
ernment is actually lawless. The Stranger, who may very well have 
been Indian, speaks to the young Socrates: 


And yet we must never lose sight of the truth we stated before. The 
man with the real knowledge, the true statesman, will in many instances 
allow his activities to be dictated by his art and pay no regard to writ- 
ten prescriptions He will do this whenever he is convinced that there 
are measures which are better than the instructions he previously wrote 
and sent to people at a time when he could not be there to control 
them personally.” 


The Stranger is speaking of a kind of ramaraja. The ideal ruler sim- 
ply knows how to rule. Rigid laws do not always fit the demands 
of a situation. It is said that Abraham Lincoln, considered one of 
the two greatest American Presidents, would have been impeached 
today because of how he circumvented certain aspects of the 
Constitution in order to save the union.“ In this dialogue, Plato 


8 Plato, The Republic of Plato, Cornford, 356. 

°° Plato, Statesman, tr. J. B. Skemp, Hamilton and Cairns, 1070. 

°° http://www.worldbookonline.com/wbAuth/jsp/wbArticle.jsp. According to the 
World Book Encyclopedia Online, Lincoln met the crisis after the attack on Fort 
Sumter with energetic action. ‘He called a militia to suppress the ‘insurrection.’ He 
proclaimed an embargo of Southern Ports, and expanded the army beyond the lim- 
its required by law. Southern sympathizers in the North were obstructing the war 
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holds the position that the most divine soul is the best ruler and 
that statesmanship is an art. Human laws may never reach to the 
level of the divine. People would also be skeptical of the power the 
ruler would have: 


They despair of finding any one man willing and able to rule with 
oral and intellectual insight and to render every man his due with 
strictest fairness. They feel sure that a man with such absolute power 
will be bound to employ it to the hurt and injury of his personal ene- 
mies and to put them out of the way. but it remains true that if the 
ideal ruler we have described were to appear on earth he would be 
acclaimed and he would spend his days guiding in strictest justice and 


perfect felicity that one and only true commonwealth worthy of the 
31 


Name. 

The democratically inclined person would be horrified at the power 
of the statesman. However, the ideal for building the soul is that 
the statesman is a man of sata. He has knowledge and devotion to 
the ideal of the Good and to the welfare of the people. He is not 
out for himself. He is like the person of satwa in the seventeenth 
chapter of the Gita. In this chapter, the man of sattva is described 
as paying homage to the gods, speaking pleasant, truthful and 
beneficent words, and attaining tranquility of mind and self control.” 

Plato is well aware that his ideal laws or perfect statesman will 
not be a reality with humans in their present state. For all his prac- 
tical instructions, Plato wants men and women to seek knowledge 
first. For all of his practical advice, Plato insists that one must have 
the wisdom to do the method. One can find explicit ideas of a jfiana 
yoga nature in the dialogue Philebus. ‘This dialogue is very much like 
an Upanisad. Vhe young men Protarchus and Philebus inquire whether 
wisdom or pleasure is better by asking a few questions. Socrates then 
delivers a discourse on the subject in the manner of a guru. He 
answers in a way identical to the Gita that some pleasures are delight- 
ful, but they do not bring permanent happiness as do the efforts of 


effort. As a result, Lincoln suspended the privilege of habeas corpus where these 
Southern sympathizers were active. In addition, Lincoln ordered the spending of 
federal funds without waiting for congressional appropriations About habeas corpus 
Lincoln said, ‘Are all the laws but one to go unexamined, and the government itself 
go to pieces lest that one become violated?’ 3. 

3! Plato, Statesman. 1072. 

® The Bhagavad Gita, Deutsch, chapter 17, p. 127. 
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the mind. Socrates says: ‘I believe that, that for those who had cho- 
sen the life of reason and intelligence, there must be no experienc- 
ing of any pleasure, great or small.”*’ Of course, Socrates is speaking 
of sensual pleasures. Socrates points out that intellect is a pleasure 
of the second kind which is beyond sensation. Then there are the 
pleasures of the soul which involve anamnésis. He says: ‘When that 
which has been experienced by the soul in common with the body 
is recaptured, so far as may be, by and in the soul itself apart from 
the body, then we speak of recollecting something.’ 

Further on, Plato also writes of a state of the soul which is detached 
or like vairaéga. When pleasure is understood as nothing more than 
escape from pain, one learns to become indifferent to both. As in 
the Gita chapter four, Socrates tells the young men to attain that 
equal mindedness which will make them indifferent to all so-called 
painful and pleasurable sensations. ‘This will also make them quite 
incapable of fearing life and death. 

The jfiana yoga of Plato can also be demonstrated in the Theaetetus. 
Socrates respects the desire of the lad, Theaetetus to learn and tells 
him, ‘Philosophy begins in wonder.”*’ Like Arjuna in the Bhagavadgita, 
this Greek boy has reached a point in which he is teachable. In 
order to be teachable, one must quit finding fault with teachers and 
teachings, but not with dialectical questioning. One must keep in 
mind that, for Socrates, virtue is knowledge. Even an intellectually 
briliant person has no real knowledge in the Platonic sense, if he/she 
is unethical toward others. Such a person would have no true wis- 
dom. Just as in the sixteenth chapter of the Gia,*® the person of 
demonic nature can be very smart and successful, but without com- 
passion and self-restraint. There is no possibility of his/her under- 
standing life’s most important lessons. Worst of all, such a person is 
cut off from Krsna, the divine Lord within. In Plato’s works, the 
person with no areté (Virtue), is a person without knowledge, although 


33 Plato, Philebus, tr. R. Hackforth, ed. Hamilton and Cairns, 1111. 
* Tbid., 1112. 
> Plato, Theaetetus, tr. F. M. Conford, ed. Hamilton and Cairns, 845. 
°° The Bhagavad Gita, p. 123. 

‘I have slain this enemy, and I shall slay others. 

also. I am the lord, the enjoyer; I am perfect, strong and happy.’ 


‘T am wealthy and well-born. Who else is there. 
like me? I shall sacrifice, I shall give, I shall rejoice’ 
—thus speak those who are deluded by ignorance. 
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he/she may know something about art, music, politics, etc. If this 
knowledge is sought simply for self gain, such a sophist will never 
know the agathon. In fact, such a pursuit is only another form of per- 
sonal pleasure and success. However, the philosopher who sees all 
knowledge connected to divine origin will understand everything in 
a whole new wonderful light. When emerging from the Cave, infor- 
mation becomes true knowledge and wisdom. 

Spiritual knowledge is really jfiana yoga. Any subject relating to 
nature can have a spiritual basis when understood. For example, 
take physiology. It can be boring. However, to know that the brain 
is an organ which has a gland that, when fully activated, can give 
one a divine understanding or the ‘Eye of Siva’, causes one to look 
at the organ as more than just a lump of flesh. If this organ has 
properties that can open one to transcendental and unseen realms 
of knowledge, it also makes the other bodily organs take on a new 
and different significance. What are the heart and the whole brain 
as vehicles of blood flow and consciousness? If the heart is a vehi- 
cle, is there a spiritual hearth which goes on beating, even after the 
body dies? Thinking in this way transforms ordinary anatomy into 
an area of discovery concerning the whole human being. It is no 
longer a dull subject, but part of the wisdom which is spiritual knowl- 
edge in Plato’s dialectical yoga. In Theaetetus, Plato insists through 
the mouth of Socrates that nothing, including any organ of the body, 
is ever as it seems. In fact all on this plane is in a process of becom- 
ing and transforming: 


All the things we are pleased to say ‘are,’ really are in a process of 
becoming, as result of movement and change and of blending with 
one another. We are wrong to speak of them as ‘being,’ for none of 
them ever is; they are always becoming. In this matter let us take it 
that, with the exception of Parmenides, the whole series of philoso- 
phers agree—Protagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles—and among the poets 
the greatest masters in both kinds, Epicharmus in comedy, Homer in 
tragedy. When Homer speaks of “Oceanus, source of the gods, and 
mother of Tethys’ (Iliad 14:201, 302), he means that all things are the 
offspring of a flowing stream of change.” 


For Plato, the only Eternal Being is the soul, the self-mover. Although 
it is the self- mover, it is of the same essence as the immutable agathon. 


37 Plato, Theaetetus, 857. 
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Although everything in the universe may change, the very being of 
every human has the changeless within it. As it says in the Phaedrus: 


All soul is immortal, for that which is ever in motion is immortal. But 
that which while imparting motion is itself moved by something else 
can cease to be in motion, and therefore can cease to live; it 1s only 
that which moves itself that never intermits its motion, inasmuch as it 
cannot abandon its own nature; moreover this self-mover is the source 
and first principle of motion for all other things that are moved. Now 
a first principle cannot come into being, for while anything that comes 
to be must come to be from a first principle, the latter itself cannot 
come to be from anything whatsoever; if it did, it would cease any 
longer to be a first principle. Furthermore, since it does not come into 
being, it must be imperishable, for assuredly, if a first principle were 
to be destroyed, nothing could come to be out of it, nor could any- 
thing bring the principle back into existence, seeing that a first prin- 
ciple is needed for anything to come into being.** 


It is important to note in this argument that the soul is a self-mover. 
As in Vedanta philosophy, it is in essence the First Principle, incar- 
nating from body to body. Paradoxically, like the dman, it does not 
itself change. Its changeless quality, is that it is always connected to 
that which grows and expands (from the root drf) in and of itself. 
Plato is arguing that the soul is immortal because it must be a self- 
mover, and therefore does not decay because of dependence on 
others. He is asserting the same universal principle which is the drah- 
man in the Upanisads and the parabrahman or tat ekam of the Vedas. 
The soul, ever in motion, is not separate from that which moves, 
grows and expands. However, it is essentially THAT WHICH Is or the 
eternal first principle. The soul is linked to Being Itself, just as aman 
is in reality brahman. But its lower aspect of mind (manas) can be cor- 
rupted or exalted. In the Phaedrus, Plato even employs the same char- 
iot analogy found in the Aatha Upanisad. The charioteer must control 
the dark steed of the senses, and steer the soul to move even through 
great struggle to a state of consciousness where truth and goodness 
prevail. Plato’s Socrates says, ‘It is there that true being dwells, with- 
out color or shape, that cannot be touched, reason alone, the soul’s 
pilot, can behold it, and all true knowledge is knowledge thereof.’ 


8 Plato, Phaedrus, 492. 
 Thid., 494. 
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In the end this jana yoga is never separated from the paths of 
devotion and karma in Plato’s teachings. As E ,J. Urwick understood: 


It will be seen that, even in the path of wisdom, the way of ‘worship 
by work’ has its place, and that a double place: first as a preparation 
for the saintship of the seer; secondly as a never-ending function of 
the fully enlightened soul. In the language of Vedanta, ‘no one can 
be a good Gnani (devotee of wisdom) unless he is also a good Karmi 
(devotee of work); and the essence of Karma yoga is that the soul thus 
learns to see the world in obedience to one motive only—the love of 
God or of Good—and to perform all duty for the sake of God’s other 
children, never for his own sake.*® 


This is the dialectic of Plato and Pythagoras, a supreme method of 
yoga offered to the West many centuries ago. 
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JUNG’S DEPTH PSYCHOLOGY AND YOGA SADHANA 


Patrick Mahaffey 


Abstract 


The depth psychology C. G. Jung was influenced by his study of Indian 
thought and centers upon the concept of the self. The self, for Jung, 
is a primordial image akin to ideas found in the brahman-dtman teach- 
ings of the Upanisads. This essay examines affinities and differences 
between Jung’s psychology and yoga sadhana including his perspective 
on mandalas, tapas, active imagination, and self-inquiry (Aéna vicara). 
Special attention is given to Jung’s seminar on kundalint yoga since he 
regarded cakra symbolism to be parallel evidence for individuation from 
another culture. While the similarities between yoga and his depth psy- 
chology are noteworthy, Jung discouraged Western persons from prac- 
ticing yoga. He felt that a conflict between faith and knowledge and 
a mind-body split made the practice of yoga ineffectual in the West. 
Moreover, he believed that the tendency to control nature necessitates 
that Westerners discover their own nature through self-inquiry. The 
methods appropriate for this task include active imagination and ana- 
lyzing the contents of the unconscious via psychotherapy. Jung regarded 
yoga to be one of the greatest things the human mind has ever cre- 
ated but believed that the spiritual development in the West has been 
along entirely difierent lines. He felt that the West would gradually 
develop its own yoga. While this essay argues that Jung’s belief that 
yoga is not suitable for Westerners is mistaken, it also suggests that 
his depth psychology is itself a kind of Western yoga. 


The aim of the depth psychology of C. G. Jung is to discover and 
unfold the self. Jung describes the self as the totality of the psyche. 
It encompasses both conscious awareness and the unconscious; ‘it 
is the centre of this totality, just as the ego is the centre of con- 
sciousness.’! While Jung’s definition of the self comes from his empir- 
ical study of the unconscious, he acknowledged his debt to Indian 


' Jung, Psychology and Alchemy, 41. The self, for Jung, is the archetype of whole- 
ness; a superordinate, organizing principle of psychic selfhood. The editors of The 
Collected Works of C. G. Fung do not capitalize self, whether referring to the arche- 
type or simply one’s individual ego, leaving it to the context of the passage to indi- 
cate which meaning is intended. Throughout this essay I do not capitalize se/f but 
use this term only to refer to the archetype. 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 385-407. 
©2005 Koninklijke Brill NV. Printed in the Netherlands. 
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thought. The self is a primordial image akin to the ideas found in 
the brahman-dtman teachings of the Upanisads.? Jung described the 
developmental process of discovering the self as individuation, the 
process by which a person becomes a separate indivisible unity or 
whole.’ It is the opus of a lifetime. 

The word yoga is from the Sanskrit root yw, which means ‘to 
yoke.’ The aim of the yogin is to join or yoke one’s individual con- 
sciousness with the source of consciousness. While yoga has been 
defined in many ways and takes various forms, most scholars and 
practitioners would agree that yogic practice or sddhana aims at 
expanding awareness from a narrow egoic perspective to a vaster, 
more encompassing mode of being. As Feuerstein observes, ‘Yoga 1s 
thus the generic name for the various Indian paths of ecstatic self- 
transcendence, or the methodical transmutation of consciousness to 
the point of liberation from the spell of the ego-personality.”* Sadhana 
refers to the self-effort of the yogin, and the spiritual disciplines or 
practices that are the means to achieving this liberation. The means 
or methods may vary from one tradition to another. Prominent prac- 
tices include discrimination between purusa and prakrti, knowledge 
( jfana-yoga), action (karma-yoga), love or devotion (bhakti-yoga), self- 
inquiry (dma vara), and self-remembrance (pratyabhyfa), among others. 

This essay examines affinities and differences between Jung’s psy- 
chology and yoga sadhana. It explores Jung’s interest in yoga, pro- 
vides an account of how his psychology emerges from his own life 
experiences, and examines some of his most salient writings on yoga. 


Particular attention will be given to the relationship between the ego 
and the self. 


Jung’s Interest in ‘Eastern Yoga’ 


Jung had a deep interest in Hindu, Buddhist and Taoist traditions. 
His study of texts from these traditions helped him formulate his 
own theories of the psyche. It enabled him to find parallel evidence 
from other cultures that supported particular concepts in his psychology 
such as the collective unconscious, the self, and individuation.’ Unlike 


2 Jung, Psychological Types, 118. 

°C. G. Jung, The Archetypes and the Collective Unconscious, 275. 

* Feuerstein, The Yoga Tradition, 7. 

° See Coward’s Jung and Eastern Thought and Clark’s Jung and Eastern Thought for 
thorough discussions of the influence of Eastern traditions on Jung’s psychology. 
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most of his European predecessors and contemporaries, Jung did not 
regard the Eastern mind to be an earlier stage in the development 
of humankind. Rather, he regarded the ‘East’ to be a complemen- 
tary aspect of the human personality. Whereas the West had devel- 
oped and refined the extraverted aspects of the psyche, the cultures 
of the East had developed the psychological qualities of introversion 
essential for understanding and control of the inner world. In Jung’s 
view, cultures as well as individuals, can become unbalanced by the 
over-development of one psychological function or another. He felt 
that the East was as one-sided as the West but focused on how the 
East could reveal the lack of balance in the Western psyche.® Jung 
sought an understanding of the East that would help the West in 
its quest for spiritual renewal. 

For Jung, yoga was a general term that encompassed all of Eastern 
thought and psychological practice. He used the term to designate 
traditions as diverse as Hinduism, Indian Buddhism, Tibetan Buddhism, 
Japanese Buddhism, and Chinese ‘Taoism. His interest and use of 
the term concerned the spiritual development of the personality.’ As 
Jung put it: ‘Yoga was originally a natural process of introversion, 
with all manner of variations. Introversions of this sort lead to pecu- 
liar inner processes which change the personality.”* His concern was 
not primarily with the methods and teachings of yoga but with the 
natural processes of introversion that underlie them. Yoga repre- 
sented a rich storehouse of symbolic depictions of inner experience 
and of the individuation process. He felt he had discovered impor- 
tant parallels that provided invaluable comparative material for inter- 
preting the collective unconscious. 


Jung’s Self- Understanding 


The distinction between the ego and the self is of central impor- 
tance to Jung’s psychology. The ego is the conditioned personality 
that develops primarily through interactions with other people. ‘The 
self or non-ego is a larger psychological reality. It is the dynamic 
ground of the psyche and matrix out of which the ego arises. While 


® Clarke, Jung and Eastern Thought, 66-68. 
” Coward, Jung and Eastern Thought, 3. 
8 Jung, Psychology and Religion, 536. 
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the self is the center and totality of the psyche, encompassing con- 
sciousness and the unconscious, most persons are estranged from it. 
It appears to the ego as the Other. In his memoir, Jung distinguished 
two personalities within himself. One of these was his public per- 
sona while the other was a deeper, more authentic self with roots 
that transcended the biographical facts of his time and place. 


Somewhere deep in the background I always knew that I was two 
persons. One was the son of my parents, who went to school and was 
less intelligent, attentive, hard-working, decent, and clean than many 
other boys. The other was grown up—old, in fact—skeptical, mis- 
trustful, remote from the world of men, but close to nature, the earth, 
the sun, the moon, the weather, all living creatures, and above all 
close to the night, to dreams, and to whatever ‘God’ worked directly 
in him. I put ‘God’ in quotation marks here. For nature seemed, like 
myself, to have been set aside by God as non-divine, although created 
by Him and as an expression of Himself. Nothing could persuade me 
that ‘in the image of God’ applied only to man. In fact it seemed to 
me that the high mountains, the rivers, trees, flowers, and animals far 
better exemplified the essence of God than men with their ridiculous 
clothes, their meanness, vanity, mendacity, and abhorrent egotism— 
all qualities with which I was only too familiar from myself, that 1s, 
from personality No. 1, the schoolboy of 1890. Besides this world there 
existed another realm, like a temple in which anyone who entered was 
transformed and suddenly overpowered by a vision of the whole cos- 
mos, so that he could only marvel and admire, forgetful of himself. 
Here lived the ‘Other,’ who knew god as a hidden, personal, and at 
the same time suprapersonal secret. Here nothing separated man from 
God; indeed, it was as though the human mind looked down upon 
Creation simultaneously with God.° 


This experience of two personalities does not indicate psychopa- 
thology. Rather, it specifies a distinct awareness of two levels of 
being: a conditioned personality and a transpersonal ground of being. 
The importance he gives to the deeper level is emblematic of the 
mode of analytical work he developed in his writings and work with 
patients. 


The play and counterplay between personalities No. | and No. 2, 
which has run through my whole life, has nothing to do with a ‘split’ 
or dissociation in the ordinary medical sense. In my life No. 2 has 
been of prime importance, and I have always tried to make room for 


° Jung, Memories, Dreams, Reflections, 44—45. 
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anything that wanted to come to me from within. He is a typical 
figure, but he is perceived only by the few. Most people’s conscious 
understanding is not sufficient to realize that he is also what they are.’” 


Nevertheless, Jung experienced a profound tension between the two 
personalities and this precipitated a mid-life crisis. Early in his career 
he became a close friend and associate of Freud at a time when 
personality No. 1 was still ascendant. Rosen observes that Jung had 
to let go of his No. | personality as a Freudian in order to discover 
his authentic self or his repressed No. 2 personality.’’ Jung, in effect, 
committed ‘egocide’ or symbolic death. His false self or ego-identity 
as a Freudian needed to be killed so that his authentic being could 
emerge into the foreground.’ 

The period following Jung’s break from Freud was a time of con- 
fusion, turmoil, isolation, and loneliness. It was an experience of 
inner chaos, and for a while he lost his bearings. Jung was assailed 
with dreams, images, visions, and a surge of unconscious material 
that made him doubt his own sanity. These were the years of his 
confrontation with the unconscious. His memoir tells us that one 
day he sat at his desk, let himself drop, and plunged into the depths 
of his psyche, submitting to the spontaneous images arising in his 
unconscious.'? This was the beginning of an experiment that lasted 
for several years and produced a wealth of material, which later 
became his most important works. Throughout that time, he care- 
fully observed his experiences, wrote them down, and embellished 
them with his drawings, dreams, fantasies and visions. As a scien- 
tist, he felt the obligation to understand the meaning of all of that 
material. ‘I had to draw concrete conclusions from the insight the 
unconscious had given me—and that task was to become a life’s 
work.’!* 

Jung’s struggle with the depths of his psyche persisted for about 
six years. He began to emerge from the darkness as he made man- 
dala drawings and understood their significance. A mandala, for Jung, 
is an image arising from the unconscious that takes shape in times 


' Thid., 45. 

'' See Rosen, The Tao of Jung, 51-58. 
 Thid., 57. 

'8 Jung, Memories, Dreams, Reflections, 179. 


 Tbid., 188. 
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of psychic disorganization and inner chaos. It is the psyche’s way of 
restoring balance and order. Jung discovered that each mandala he 
drew was an expression of his inner state of being at that particu- 
lar time. As his psychic state changed, so did the mandala he would 
spontaneously sketch. He understood that both the process and goal 
of making mandalas required that he ‘abandon the idea of the super- 
ordinate position of the ego.’ Jung further explained: 


I was being compelled to go through this process of the unconscious. 
I had to let myself be carried along by the current, without a notion 
of where it would lead me. When I began drawing the mandalas, how- 
ever, I saw that everything, all the paths I had been following, all the 
steps I had taken, were leading back to a single point—namely, the mid- 
point. It became increasingly plain to me that the mandala is the 
center. It is the exponent of all paths. It is the path to the center, to 
individuation.'° 
This insight gave Jung stability and gradually restored his inner peace. 
It had great significance for his life and his psychology. ‘I knew that 
in finding the mandala as an expression of the self I had attained 
what was for me the ultimate. Perhaps someone else knows more, 
but not [.’!® 
This period of Jung’s life proved to be decisive for his work. He 
writes: “he years when I was pursuing my inner images were the 
most important in my life—in them everything essential was decided. 
It all began then; the later details are only supplements and clarifications 
of the material that burst forth from the unconscious, and at first 
swamped me. It was the prima materia for a lifetime’s work.’'’ I sug- 
gest that this inner work has affinities to intense yoga sadhana, espe- 
cially tantric practices, and that Jung’s understanding of mandalas 
as symbols for the self is an intriguing parallel between his depth 
psychology and yoga. 


Yoga Sadhana and Active Imagination 


Jung was familiar with the yogic practice of tapas. He described this 
process as ‘self-brooding’ or introspection. He derived his under- 
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standing of the process from Vedic hymns that depict Prajapati as 
the cosmic germ incubating in the form of a golden egg, which 
becomes the world of diverse forms.'® Accordingly, he regarded tapas 
to be a means to creativity. In Jung’s view, the yogin practicing tapas 
seeks to concentrate his psyche by accumulating libido. This is done 
by withdrawing libido from both external objects and interior thoughts. 
This practice is akin to the process of active imagination in Jung’s 
psychology.'* In yoga, meditation upon an image or object is a means 
for achieving one-pointed attention or concentration (dhdrana) as part 
of a process that culminates in meditation (diyana) and ecstasy (samadht). 
Similarly, images are useful in analytical work as a means of access- 
ing the unconscious. There is, however, an important difference. 
Jung did not prescribe a particular object, image, or set of exercises 
for engaging in active imagination. 

In his memoir, Jung disclosed that he practiced yoga during the 
time of his confrontation with the unconscious. ‘I was frequently so 
wrought up that I had to eliminate the emotions through yoga prac- 
tices. But since it was my purpose to learn what was going on within 
myself, I would do them only until I had calmed myself and could 
take up again the work with the unconscious.”*° However, Jung states 
that his aim differs from the practice of yoga. ‘As soon as I had the 
feeling that I was myself again, I abandoned this restraint upon the 
emotions and allowed the images and inner voices to speak afresh. 
The Indian, on the other hand, does yoga exercises in order to oblit- 
erate completely the multitude of psychic contents and images.”! 
Jung’s aim was to dialogue with the contents of the unconscious. In 
such dialogue, the conscious ego plays an important role. It must 
be strong enough to withstand the power of the unconscious. 

James Hillman offers an instructive discussion of free association, 
active imagination and yoga discipline. In spiritual disciplines, atten- 
tion is focused upon already given or known images. In Zen, there 
may be no image but a koan or task given to the practitioner by 
the teacher. In any case, the focus is prescribed and one knows when 
one is wavering. In active imagination, attention is given to whatever 


'8 Jung, Symbols of Transformation, 380. 
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images, emotions or body parts arise in the mind. Distractions are 
not suppressed but followed attentively. This method, he suggests, is 
half way between the free-association of the Freudians and the tra- 
ditional discipline of rigid fixity upon a given image. Active imagi- 
nation develops a more personal psychological fantasy with the 
material that arises. It is concerned with the ego’s relations with and 
personal reactions to the mental images. The emotional involvement 
with these images and their spontaneous reactions to the ego’s atti- 
tude are as important as the images themselves.” 

This distinction between yoga meditation and active imagination 
underscores an important difference between Jung’ psychology and 
yoga. The ego, for Jung, must play an important role in the life of 
an analysand or individuating person. Yet, the ego is problematic. 
It is dissociated from the unconscious and typically suffers from a 
one-sided attitude towards one’s life experiences. Its perspective is 
incomplete, distorted and alienated from its depths. Psychological 
wholeness depends upon a person having access to the archetypes 
of the unconscious. Methods such as dream work and active imag- 
ination fulfill this role in analytical work, but this requires that the 
ego position remain intact. The relationship between the ego and 
the unconscious has been described as the ‘ego-self relation’ or ‘ego- 
self axis.’ 

Jung’s entire psychology centers upon this relationship though it 
is often a problematic one. The first half of life involves ego devel- 
opment accompanied by a progressive separation between ego and 
the self (ego-self separation). ‘The second half of life, however, requires 
the surrender or relativization of the ego as it experiences and relates 
to the self (ego-self reunion). The conscious work of individuation 


» Hillman, ‘Psychological Commentary,’ 40-41. Hillman specifies the distinctive 
quality of each of these three processes: If the quality of free-association can be 
judged by its uninhibited-ness (lack of suppression), and the quality of a disciplined 
meditation can be judged by its unwavering fixity and undistractedness, the qual- 
ity of active imagination can be judged by its emotional intensity, which intensity 
is given by the opposition between the ego position of the conscious mind and the 
various figures, images, and intentions of the unconscious psyche. Hence, it is called 
active imagination in that the ego not only attends, not only suppresses what does 
not belong (as in a spiritual exercise), but actively takes part in the drama or dia- 
logue which unfolds by asking questions, experiencing emotions, pressing towards 
solutions. 
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requires, from a psychological standpoint, a ‘religious attitude’ or 
careful and scrupulous observation of one’s psychological life.** It 
consists of an effort to discover the self, and to keep in tune with it 
so that it becomes an inner partner toward whom one’s attention is 
continually turned.” This process requires vigilance and intense inner 
work. I suggest it is a kind of Western analogue to yogic self-inquiry 
(atma viara). 


Kundalint Yoga and Indwiduation 


Tantric yoga also influenced Jung’s psychology. In particular, he 
regarded the cakra symbolism of kundalint yoga to be parallel evi- 
dence of individuation from another culture. Jung gave in-depth lec- 
tures on this subject in 1932 when the Indologist J. W. Hauer came 
to Zurich to give a seminar on the topic. In Jung’s view, the aim 
of Indian philosophy is to bring about a connection between the 
non-ego and the conscious ego. The non-ego is the dynamic ground 
or matrix out of which the ego emerges. ‘Tantric yoga provides a 
representation of the developmental phases of the impersonal or 
transpersonal aspect of the psyche.” Kundalini, for Jung, is the divine 
urge that animates the individuation process. As Jung put it: ‘Expressed 
in psychological terms... you can approach the unconscious in only 
one way, namely, by a purified mind, by a right attitude, and by 
the grace of heaven, which is the Kundalini. Something in you, an 
urge in you, must lead you to it.... And that spark is the Kundalini.’”” 
The cakra-s, on this account, ‘symbolize complex psychic facts which 
at the present moment we could not possibly express except in 
images.’ Jung noted that ‘the cakras are of great value to us because 
they represent a real effort to give a symbolic theory of the psy- 
che.’** He also points out that this kind of theory differs from Western 
approaches to the psyche: 


* Franz, “The Process of Individuation,’ 210. 
Raff, Jung and the Alchemical Imagination, 2-13. 
Shamdasani, ‘Introduction: Jung’s Journey to the East,’ xxiii. 

*7 Jung, The Psychology of Kundalini Yoga, 21-22. 

*® Thid., 61. Jung explained that his own interest in kundalint developed through 
an encounter with a European woman brought up in the East who presented dreams 
and fantasies that he could not understand until he came across Sir John Woodrofte’s 
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The cakras, then, become a valuable guide for us in this obscure field 
because the East, and India especially, has always tried to understand 
the psyche as a whole. It has an intuition of the self, and therefore it 
sees the ego and consciousness as only more or less unessential parts 
of the self. All this seems very strange to us: it appears as though India 
were fascinated by the background of consciousness, because we our- 
selves are entirely identified with our foreground, with the conscious.” 


This observation is insightful and accords with my prior discussion 
of yoga sadhana and active imagination. Jung’s interest and empha- 
sis is with the symbolic content that arises out of the unconscious 
rather than with consciousness or awareness itself. 

There is an important difference, however, between analyzing or 
working with symbolic material and identifying with it. Jung notes 
that if a yogin or Western person succeeds in awakening Aundalini, 
what unfolds must not be regarded in terms of personal develop- 
ment though the process can have a favorable effect upon the per- 
son. Jung explains that what takes place are wmnpersonal happenings 
in the psyche that must be observed from a stance of detachment.” 

Jung’s comments on particular cakras are scattered throughout the 
transcript of the seminar. This discussion begins with his observa- 
tions regarding the miéladhdra cakra located at the base of the spine. 
Jung described this as the experience of the conscious world where 
people live and function as reasonable, adapted individuals. It is the 
ordinary world of transactions such as purchasing tickets or paying 
the waiter for a meal at a restaurant. When life is lived primarily 
in this way, the ego is conscious but the self is asleep.*' Nevertheless, 
being grounded in miiladhara 1s essential for human development. As 


Jung put it: 


The convictions of the miladhdra are very necessary. It is exceedingly 
important that you are rational, that you believe in the definiteness of 
the world, that the world is the culmination of history. ... Such a con- 
viction is absolutely vital. Otherwise you remain detached from the 


book entitled The Serpent Power. Jung claimed that the symbolism of kundalint yoga 
suggested that the bizarre symptoms that patients present actually result from the 
awakening of the kundalint. He argued that knowledge of such symbolism enables 
one to see the symptoms as a meaningful symbolic process. See Shamdasani, 
‘Introduction: Jung’s Journey to the East,’ xxiv—xxvi. 
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miladhara—you never get there, you are never born. There are plenty 
of people who are not yet born, even. They seem to be all here, they 
walk about—but as a matter of fact, they are not yet born, because 
they are behind a glass wall, they are in the womb. ... They have not 
formed a connection with this world; they are suspended in the air; 
they are neurotic, living the provisional life... . Now, it is most impor- 
tant that you should be born; you ought to come into this world— 
otherwise, you cannot realize the self. 


Jung described the second cakra, svddhisthana, as the mandala of bap- 
tism. It entails a descent into the sea or unconscious. ‘One goes 
under the water, makes the acquaintance of the leviathan there, and 
that is either the source of regeneration or destruction.’*? This cakra, 
in Jung’s view, has all the attributes that characterize the uncon- 
scious. The path to higher development leads through water and 
includes the danger of being swallowed by the monster (the makara 
in Hindu symbolism). For Jung, the sea or leviathan is analysis, a 
process that is equally dangerous. It entails working through per- 
sonal complexes and repressed material. ‘These complexes and issues 
comprise the ‘shadow’ in Jung’s psychology and correspond to the 
personal layer of the unconscious. 

This process of working through personal material continues as a 
person engages the energies of the manipiira, the third cakra. Manipiira 
is the fire center, the center of emotions. Jung characterized it this 
way: 


Desire, passions, the whole emotional world breaks loose. Sex, power, 
and every devil in our nature gets loose when we become acquainted 
with the unconscious. Then you will suddenly see a new picture of 
yourself. That is why people are afraid and say there is no uncon- 
scious, like children playing hide-and-seek.** 


After the baptism or descent into the waters of the unconscious one 
enters into the world of fire: the fire of passion, wishes, and illu- 
sions. A person’s ability to experience and tolerate strong affective 
material is essential for psychological development. It provides the 
fuel for transformation. Jung stressed that this fire or heat is the key 
to a vital life. 


* Thid., 28-29. 
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A man who is not on fire is nothing; he is ridiculous, he is two-dimen- 
sional....A flame must burn somewhere, otherwise no light shines; 
there is no warmth, nothing. It is terribly awkward, sure enough; it is 
painful, full of conflict, apparently a mere waste of ttme—at all events, 
it is against reason. But that accursed Kundalini says, ‘It is the full- 
ness of jewels; there is the source of energy.” 


Joseph Campbell noted that the biological drives connected to the 
first three cakra-s dominate the first 35 years of a person’s life, a 
view that is quite compatible with Jung’s perspective on human devel- 
opment. If these energies are unconstrained, they become devastat- 
ing. To transcend this order of life requires an awakening of the 
heart. This entails ‘the turning about of the energy, which is to say, 
simply, an application of all the available malice and aggression of 
Chakra 3, not outward to the correction of the world, but inward, 
upon oneself.’*° 

For Jung, this transformation correlates with the psychology of the 
fourth cakra, andhata, located in the region of the heart. He noted 
that in andhata something new happens in the psyche. It is the pos- 
sibility of lifting one’s self above the emotional events and dramas 
of one’s life. In doing so, one beholds the purusa in his heart. ‘This 
discovery of the divine self is something different from ‘mere causal- 
ity, mere nature, a mere release of energy that runs down blindly 
with no purpose.’*’ Instead, there is a possibility that one can detach 
from emotional entanglements and, when this possibility is discov- 
ered, one really becomes a human being. Prior to this, one is in the 
womb of nature living a life that is largely an automatic or uncon- 
scious process. Thus, it is in andhata that individuation begins.** 

But what does this mean? Jung warns that the impetus for indi- 
viduation may lead to an inflation. An inflation of this sort entails 
an identification of the ego with the self. For this reason, Jung insisted 
that individuation does not mean that a person becomes an ego or 
individualist. An individualist, he maintained, is a person who did 
not succeed at individuating. Jung defined the problem this way: 
‘Individuation is becoming that thing which is not the ego, and that 
is very strange. Therefore, nobody understands what the self 1s, 
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because the self is just the thing you are not, which is not the ego. 
The ego discovers itself as a mere appendix of the self.’*° This dis- 
covery is the first inkling of a being within one’s self that is greater 
than one’s self-concept or sense of one’s self as a personality. Drawing 
on the perspective of tantra yoga, Jung describes this being as the 
purusa, the essence of a human being, the so-called primordial man, 
and it becomes visible in andhata. This being is much greater and 
much more important than the ego. It has an entirely psychologi- 
cal existence.*” Jung noted that in analysis the suprapersonal process 
can begin only when the personal life has been assimilated to con- 
sciousness. At that point psychology opens up a standpoint and types 
of experience that are found beyond ego consciousness. He adds that 
the same thing happens in tantric philosophy but the difference is 
that the ego plays no role in the process.*! 

Jung observed that we do not yet trust psychical existence and 
thus Westerners have not reached the level of development symbol- 
ized by the visuddha cakra. It is beyond our actual conception of the 
world. ‘It is the realm of abstract ideas and values, the world where 
the psyche is in itself, where the psychical reality is the only reality 
or where matter is a thin skin around an enormous cosmos of psy- 
chical realities.’ The primary reality for Westerners is a world con- 
sisting of matter. In Jung’s view, we have not yet found the bridge 
between the ideas of physics and psychology though Jung himself 
attempted such a bridge in his collaboration with the physicist 
Wolfgang Pauli.’ Jung offered a brief commentary on the perspec- 
tive associated with the visuddha cakra. He suggested that one’s under- 
standing of the world becomes profoundly psychological. “You begin 
to consider the game of the world as your own game, the people 
that appear outside as exponents of your psychical condition. What- 
ever befalls you, whatever experience or adventure you have in the 
external world is your own experience. The world itself becomes a 
reflection of the psyche.’ 


*® Thid. 
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This observation regarding the wsuddha cakra seems to sum up 
Jung’s description of psychological life in the West. He felt it did 
not help to speculate about the @fa and sahasrara cakra-s since they 
go beyond the range of Westerners’ experience. Nevertheless, he did 
make an interesting comment on the Ga cakra that brings a certain 
completion to his commentary on the cakra-s as evidence of indi- 
viduation from another culture. 


The God that has been dormant in miladhdra is here fully awake, the 
only reality, and therefore this centre has been called the condition in 
which one is united with Siva. One could say it was the centre of the 
unio mystica with the power of God, meaning that absolute reality where 
one is nothing but psychic reality, yet confronted with psychic reality 
that one is not. And that is the God. God is the eternal psychical 
object. God is simply a word for the non-ego.” 


In the @fa center ‘the psyche gets wings’ and a person knows that 
he is nothing but psyche. Yet, according to Jung, ‘there is another 
psyche, a counterpart to one’s psychical reality, the non-ego reality, 
the thing that is not even to be called the self....The ego disap- 
pears completely; the psychical is no longer a content in us, but we 
become contents of it.”° This condition, he added, is almost unimag- 
inable. Indeed, this is a rare instance in which Jung affirms the pos- 
sibility of experience devoid of ego. 

An experience beyond the level of human development symbolized 
by the sahasrara cakra seems to transcend the limits of Jung’s psy- 
chology. In the seminar on kundalint yoga, he made this observation: 


To speak about the lotus of the thousand petals above, the sahasrara 
centre, is quite superfluous because that is merely a philosophical con- 
cept with no substance whatever for us; it is beyond any possible expe- 
rience. In ad there is still the experience of the self that is apparently 
different from the object, the God. But in sahasrara it is not different 
from the object, God. But in sahasrdéra one understands that it is not 
different, and so the next conclusion would be that there is no object, 
no God, nothing but brahman. There is no experience because it is 
one, it is without a second. It is dormant, it is not, and therefore it 
is nuvana. This is an entirely philosophical speculative concept, a mere 
logical conclusion from the premises before. It is without practical value 
for us.’ 
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Nevertheless, this judgment may be qualified in several ways. First, 
‘for us’ refers to Western people who lack a system of contempla- 
tive practice that is as sophisticated as yoga. Second, there is a pas- 
sage in the seminar transcript, in an appendix, which affirms a 
connection between the aims of yoga and individuation. In it, Jung 
goes so far as to affirm the idea of consciousness without an object. 


In every typical course of an analysis greater awareness emerges through 
realizing repressions, projections, and so on. The analytical process 
thus occasions a broadening of consciousness, but the relation of the 
ego to its objects still remains. The ego is intertwined in conflict with 
the objects—one is still a part of a process. Only in the continuation 
of the analysis does the analogy with yoga set in, in that conscious- 
ness is severed from its objects.... This process is linked up with the 
process of individuation, which begins with the self severing itself as 
unique from the objects and the ego. It is as if consciousness sepa- 
rated from the objects and from the ego and emigrated to the non- 
ego—to the other center, to the foreign yet originally own. This 
detachment of consciousness is the freeing from the famas and rajas, a 
freeing from the passions and from the entanglement with the realm 
of objects. This is something which I cannot prove philosophically any 
further. It is a psychical experience, which in practice is expressed as 
a feeling of deliverance. What has caused one to be previously seized 
with panic is not a panic any more; one is capable of seeing the ten- 
sion of the opposites of the world without agitation. One does not 
become apathetic but is freed from entanglement. Consciousness 1s 
removed to a sphere of objectlessness. This experience has its effects 
in practical life, and indeed in the most palpable way. It is illustrated 
probably most beautifully in the tale of Buddha being threatened by 
Mara. Mara and all his demons assail him, but the throne of Buddha 
is empty—he is simply not sitting there any more. Or as the Rig Veda 
I, 164 has it: “I'wo closely united friends both embrace one and the 
same tree. One of them eats the sweet berry, the other looks down 
only composedly.’” 


This passage reveals that Jung was conversant with the guna theory 
of Samkhya philosophy. He regarded the emotional entanglements 
associated with tamas and rajas with the early phases of analytical 
work, the process of working through the shadow material associ- 
ated with the first three cakra-s. The real aim of individuation begins 
with andhata and entails the capacity of a person to detach from the 
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sense objects, emotional complexes, and identification with the ego. 
Here one may have a profound experience of deliverance from the 
ordinary travails of life. It is a mode of being that is grounded in 
the non-ego or self that observes or witnesses the tensions and oppo- 
sites of worldly existence. 

There is a third way in which the conclusions of Jung’s seminar 
may be qualified. The seminar was given in 1932, thirty years prior 
to his death. Marvin Spiegelman, a contemporary Jungian analyst, 
wonders if Jung might have described the psychology of the ara 
and sahasrara cakra-s differently if he had commented on them later 
in his life.“? Indeed, this is suggested in a dream included in Jung’s 
memoir where he discovers himself to be a yogi meditating in a 
temple. 


I was walking along a little road through a hilly landscape; the sun 
was shining and I had a wide view in all directions. Then I came to 
a small wayside chapel. The door was ajar, and I went in. To my 
surprise there was no image of the Virgin on the altar, and no crucifix 
either, but only a wonderful flower arrangement. But then I saw that 
on the floor in front of the altar, facing me, sat a yogi—in lotus pos- 
ture, in deep meditation. When I looked at him more closely, I real- 
ized that he had my face. I started in profound fright, and awoke with 
the thought: ‘Aha, so he is the one who is meditating me. He has a 
dream, and I am it. I knew that when he awakened, I would no 
longer be. 


I had this dream after my illness in 1944. It is a parable: My self 
retires into meditation and meditates my earthly form. To put it another 
way: it assumes human shape in order to enter three-dimensional exis- 
tence, as if someone were putting on a diver’s suit in order to dive 
into the sea. When it renounces existence in the hereafter, the self 
assumes a religious posture, as the chapel in the dream shows. In 
earthly form it can pass through the experiences of the three-dimensional 
world, and by greater awareness take a further step toward realization. 


The figure of the yogi, then, would more or less represent my uncon- 
scious prenatal wholeness, and the Far East, as is often the case in 
dreams, a psychic state alien and opposed to our own.... The yogi’s 
meditation ‘projects’ my empirical reality. As a rule, we see this causal 
relationship in reverse: in the products of the unconscious we discover 
mandala symbols, that is, circular and quaternity figures which express 
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wholeness, and whenever we wish to express wholeness, we employ 
such figures. Our basis is ego-consciousness, our world the field of light 
centered upon the focal point of the ego. From that point we look 
out upon an enigmatic world of obscurity, never knowing to what 
extent the shadowy forms we see are caused by our consciousness, or 
possess a reality of their own. The superficial observer is content with 
the first assumption. But closer study shows that as a rule the images 
of the unconscious are not produced by consciousness, but have a real- 
ity and spontaneity of their own. Nevertheless, we regard them as mere 
marginal phenomena.” 


Jung notes that the aim of the dream is to effect a reversal of the 
relationship between ego consciousness and the unconscious, and that 
it depicts the unconscious as the source of phenomenal reality. 


This reversal suggests that in the opinion of the ‘other side,’ our uncon- 
scious existence is the real one and our conscious world a kind of illu- 
sion, an apparent reality constructed for a specific purpose, like a 
dream which seems a reality as long as we are in it. It is clear that this 
state of affairs resembles very closely the Oriental conception of Maya.°! 


Jung’s reflections on this dream convey a perspective on life that 
resonates with the aim of yoga. Unconscious wholeness seems to 
inhere in all biological and psychic events. He regarded this to be 
a principle that strives for total realization. In the human instance, 
it signifies the attainment of total consciousness. This attainment is 
culture in the broadest sense, and self-knowledge is the heart and 
essence of this process. The decisive question, in Jung’s view, is 
whether humankind is related to something infinite or not. 


Only if we know that thing which truly matters is the infinite can we 
avoid fixing our interest upon futilities, and upon all kinds of goals 
which are not of real importance. Thus we demand that the world 
grant us recognition for qualities which we regard as personal posses- 
sions. ... The more a man lays stress on false possessions, and the less 
sensitivity he has for what is essential, the less satisfying is his life. He 
feels limited because he has limited aims, and the result is envy and 
jealousy. If we understand and feel that here in this life we already 
have a link with the infinite, desires and attitudes change. In the final 
analysis, we count for something only because of the essential we 
embody, and if we do not embody that, life is wasted.” 


” Jung, Memories, Dreams, Reflections, 323-24. 
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This attitude evokes values and priorities associated with yoga. An 
experiential relationship with the infinite is more important than 
finite goals, self-realization (moksa) is more essential and fulfilling than 
wealth (artha), and a life worth living surpasses the limitations of ordi- 
nary desires and ambitions. 


Toward a Western Form of Yoga 


This essay has explored affinities and differences between Jung’s 
depth psychology and yoga sddhana. Both approaches to psycholog- 
ical and spiritual development aim at expanding awareness from a 
narrow egoic perspective to a vaster, more encompassing mode of 
being. Jung’s interest in yoga was deep and pioneering among Western 
psychologists. His self-understanding distinguished between the ego 
(personality No. 1) and the self (personality No. 2). This theme per- 
sisted through his life and is conveyed in his dream of himself as a 
yogi meditating his embodied ego personality in a shrine. Jung under- 
stood the yogic practice of tapas and likened it to introspection and 
the technique of active imagination specific to his form of psycho- 
analysis. He understood human development to be a journey that 
begins with prenatal wholeness (ego-self identification) and the sub- 
sequent differentiation of the ego from its matrix or dynamic ground. 
This project constitutes the first half of life and culminates in the 
travails of midlife, where the ego is typically alienated from the self. 
This condition may lead to a descent into the unconscious that occa- 
sions the possibility of psychological rebirth. If this is negotiated suc- 
cessfully, the ego rediscovers its ground, the self, and enters into a 
dialogue with it. 

Jung described this process as individuation and felt that the sym- 
bolism of kundalint yoga constituted a parallel example from another 
culture. This mode of yoga provides a representation of the imper- 
sonal or transpersonal aspect of the psyche. The task in Jung’s depth 
psychology, as in yoga sadhana, 1s to work through the complexes and 
passions associated with the first three cakra-s. When this is achieved, 
something new happens in the psyche. One is able to detach from 
emotional entanglements that typify a highly conditioned life. One 
glimpses the Gman or self. Subsequent development is rare in the 
West. Nonetheless, Jung offered insights into what this entails. A per- 
son comes to see that what happens in the external world is one’s 
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own experience and that the world itself is a reflection of the psy- 
che. Beyond that, it is possible to discover another psychic reality 
that one is not. Jung described this reality as God or the non-ego. 

Through psychoanalysis, an individual achieves greater awareness 
through uncovering repressions and retrieving projections but the 
relation of the ego to its objects remains. But Jung affirms that it is 
possible to go further than that and there lies the analogy between 
psychoanalysis and yoga. It is as if consciousness separates from 
objects and the ego and emigrates to the non-ego. This detachment 
liberates a person from tamas and rajas guna-s and brings a profound 
feeling of deliverance. 

These affinities between Jung’s depth psychology and yoga are 
significant but there are differences as well. Jung discouraged Western 
persons from practicing yoga. He believed that Westerners experi- 
ence a conflict between faith and knowledge. This entails a mind- 
body split that makes the practice of yoga ineffectual. Jung described 
this in his essay “Yoga and the West.’ 


The West... with its bad habit of wanting to believe on the one hand, 
and its highly developed scientific and philosophical critique on the 
other, finds itself in a real dilemma. Either it falls into the trap of faith 
and swallows concepts like prana, atman, cakra, samadhi, etc., without 
giving them a thought, or its scientific critique repudiates them one 
and all as ‘pure mysticism.’ The split in the Western mind therefore 
makes it impossible at the outset for the intentions of yoga to be real- 
ized in an adequate way. It becomes either a strictly religious matter, 
or a kind of training... and not a trace is to be found of the unity 
and wholeness of nature which is characteristic of yoga. The Indian 
can forget neither the body nor the mind, while the European is always 
forgetting either one or the other. With this capacity to forget he has, 
for the time being, conquered the world. Not so the Indian. He not 
only knows his own nature, but he knows also how much he himself 
is nature. The European, on the other hand, has a science of nature 
and knows astonishingly little of his own nature, the nature within 
him. For the Indian, it comes as a blessing to know of a method which 
helps him to control the supreme power of nature within and without.” 


However, the Western tendency to control nature is dangerous. It 
manifests as a will to power or power complex and is evident, for 
example, in the vast power of science, technology, and weaponry. 


% Jung, Psychology and Religion, 533. 
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Consequently, Jung wrote that he could not wish the European more 
‘control’ and more power over the nature within and around us.” 

Instead, Jung felt Westerners need to rediscover their own nature. 
Self-inquiry is needed. As Jung put it: ‘Quite another question begins 
to loom: Who is applying this technical skill? in whose hands does 
this power lie’? The urgent question concerns ‘how the man who is 
entrusted with the control of this skill should be constituted, or how 
to alter the mind of Western man so that he would renounce his 
terrible skill. It is infinitely more important to strip him of the illu- 
sion of his power than to strengthen him further in the mistaken 
idea that he can do everything as he wills.” Without this inquiry, 
Jung believed that the West would turn yoga into a mere technique. 
Yoga may be useful as a form of hygiene or physical exercise, but 
Jung felt that it is much more than that. In his view, it is ‘the final 
release and detachment of consciousness from all bondage to object 
and subject. But since one cannot detach oneself from something of 
which one is unconscious, the European must first learn his subject. 
This, in the West, is what one calls the unconscious.’ 

So, how should Westerners undertake this inquiry? What meth- 
ods are most appropriate? In Jung’s view, there are two cultural 
achievements in the West that have produced methods comparable 
to yoga. One of these is the Catholic cure of souls and the exercises 
of Ignatius of Loyola. The second is modern psychotherapy. Freud’s 
psychoanalysis leads the conscious mind back to the inner world of 
childhood reminiscences and to wishes and drives that have been 
repressed from consciousness. In Jung’s view, this is a logical devel- 
opment of confession and aims at an artificial introversion that brings 
to awareness the unconscious components of a person. Paying atten- 
tion to dreams is also part of this process. ‘This is valuable so far as 
it goes, but Jung regarded Freud’s procedure to be reductive. ‘The 
unconscious, for Freud, is essentially an appendage of consciousness. 
Jung, by contrast, held that the unconscious is a collective psychic 
disposition and that it is creative in character. This viewpoint results 
in an entirely different evaluation of its symbolism and the method 
of interpreting it. Jung believed that his method has significant 


* Thid., 534. 
°° Thid., 534-35. 
°° Thid., 535. 
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parallels with kundalint yoga, the symbolism of tantric yoga, ‘Tibetan 
Buddhism, and Taoist yoga. Stull, Jung did not apply or recommend 
yoga methods. His conviction was that nothing ought to be forced 
on the unconscious. The task, in his view, was to help the uncon- 
scious reach the conscious mind and to free it from its rigidity. The 
method of active imagination is what Jung recommends for this pur- 
pose.’ While Jung regarded yoga to be one of the greatest things 
the human mind ever created, he maintained that the spiritual devel- 
opment of the West has been along entirely different lines. 

Jung did not anticipate the degree to which yoga would take root 
in the West during the past thirty years. Millions of American and 
Europeans participate in yoga classes and there are thousands of 
trained yoga teachers in the United States and Europe. To a great 
extent, these practitioners engage in yoga as a system or technique 
of physical exercise (hatha yoga) rather than a practice that liberates 
consciousness from its attachments to ‘the ten thousand things’ or 
the emotional afflictions that arise from the unconscious.°® Still, there 
are thousands of Westerners who have practiced forms of Hindu and 
Buddhist meditation for two decades or more under the guidance 
of competent teachers and gurus. ‘This development is more promi- 
nent and efficacious than the resurgence in Christian contemplative 
practices, though there has been a resurgence of the latter in the 
form of Thomas Keating’s centering prayer and similar practices.® 
Moreover, a rich dialogue has unfolded between depth psychologists 
and Hindus and Buddhists exploring the complementarity of psycho- 
therapy and meditation. Many of its participants include psycho- 
therapists who have also practiced meditation for 20 or more years.”! 


7 Thid., 537. 

* Thid. 

°° Muramoto, Young-Eisendrath, and Middeldorf, “The Jung-Hisamatsu Conversa- 
tion,’ 116. In 1958, three years before his death, Jung engaged in a dialogue with 
Shin-ichi Hisamatsu, a leading Zen philosopher of modern Japan. Hisamatsu asked 
Zung if he thought that liberation could be achieved through psychotherapy. Jung 
affirmed that it was possible provided that one was liberated both from the unnec- 
essary suffering fostered by lust, desire, and passion. As Jung put it, ‘If someone is 
caught in the ten thousand things, it is because that person is also caught in the 
collective unconscious. A person is liberated only when freed from both. One per- 
son may be driven more by the unconscious and another by things. One has to 
take the person to the point where he is free from the compulsion to either run 
after things or be driven by the unconscious.’ 

© See Keating, Foundations for Centering Prayer and the Christian Contemplative Life. 

°! Some of the more important dialogues include Engler, “Therapeutic Aims in 
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Thus, Jung’s notion that the practice of yoga is not suitable for 
Westerners misses the mark. ‘Eastern yoga’ has been a great cata- 
lyst for spiritual renewal in the West, as Jung noted. However, it is 
more than a metaphor for the renewal that is taking place today. 
Yoga has proven to be both a viable and vital form of spiritual prac- 
tice for Americans, Europeans, and others as well. This development 
is more than a passing fad. Yoga has taken root and is likely to be 
a significant part of the Western spiritual landscape in the future. 
Furthermore, the dialogue between depth psychology and _practi- 
tioners of various forms of yoga meditation (Hindu and Buddhist) 
may be the basis for the mutual enrichment of these respective paths 
to self-awareness. Gradually, Jung believed, the West would produce 
its own yoga.” I suggest that his depth psychology is a significant 
step in that direction. 
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YOGA IN AMERICA: 
SOME REFLECTIONS FROM 'THE HEARTLAND 


Wade Dazey 


Abstract 


This article begins with a brief sketch of the introduction of yoga into 
America, from Henry David Thoreau and the Transcendentalists to 
Swami Vivekananda and Paramahamsa Yogananda. It then tries to 
discern which aspects of yoga (specifically, Hatha yoga postures, clas- 
sical Yoga philosophy, and Vedanta philosophy) have most interested 
Americans, and why. Not surprisingly, the author concludes that the 
detailed physical aspects of yoga have been more readily accepted into 
mainstream America than the details of Yoga philosophy. Indeed, yoga 
postures and exercises have been appropriated by mainstream American 
culture to such an extent, even in the ‘Heartland’ of middle America, 
that many Americans are no longer aware of yoga’s Hindu origins. 
More surprisingly, perhaps, is the conclusion that beyond physical 
benefits there is another reason why yoga has fascinated many Americans. 
This reason is psychological and spiritual, namely that the idea of the 
‘self? in Yoga—and particularly the ‘Self? of Vedanta philosophy—has 
deep affinities with certain strains in American forms of Christianity. 


What is the status of yoga in America today? I offer here some per- 
sonal reflections on yoga practice in mainstream American culture 
after its hundred-plus years in this country. I call these ‘reflections 
from the Heartland’ given my particular vantage point as a teacher 
of undergraduate general education courses at a regional compre- 
hensive university in the American Midwest.! 


' After finishing my Ph.D. at UC-Santa Barbara under the supervision of Gerald 
Larson, I came here to the University of Wisconsin-Whitewater in 1989. This cam- 
pus in southeast Wisconsin has about ten thousand students, mostly undergraduate, 
and mostly career oriented. A high percentage of the students come from homes 
within a fifty-mile radius of the campus, and many are from small towns. My own 
connection with yoga is through the Vedanta Society, which I describe in this essay. 
I first heard about Vedanta in the late 1950’s while still in my early teen years 
and living in Santa Barbara, California, through our neighbors, three elderly ladies. 
They were members of the Vedanta Society of Southern California, and I later 
learned that the relatives of one of them, the Leggetts, had met and hosted 
Vivekananda himself at their home in New York state many years earlier. 


Knut A. Jacobsen (Ed.), Theory and Practice of Yoga, 409-424. 
©2005 Koninklijke Brill NV. Printed in the Netherlands. 
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Yoga has been known in America for over 110 years, indirectly 
beginning with the New England Transcendentalists in the mid-nine- 
teenth century, and more directly since 1893 through the public lec- 
tures of Swami Vivekananda, ‘America’s first Hindu,’ who came to 
represent Hinduism at the World’s Parliament of Religions in Chicago.’ 
Vivekananda was one of the most popular speakers at the Parliament, 
and his talks were widely covered in the popular press of the day. 
During the following two years, and also during a second visit to 
the U.S. in 1899, he was invited to give talks on Hinduism, Vedanta 
and Yoga at churches and colleges and in public auditoriums of 
major cities across the U.S. Vedanta Societies were started in New 
York—and later in Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Portland, 
and Los Angeles—to carry on the teaching of Vedanta that Swami 
Vivekananda initiated.’ Leaders from other Hindu lineages and tra- 
ditions came to America over the years in Vivekananda’s wake, offer- 
ing their own teachings of yoga and Vedanta. In 1920 Paramahamsa 
Yogananda came to attend a meeting of the International Congress 
of Religious Liberals in Boston, and stayed on for the remainder of 
this life, founding the Self-Realization Fellowship in Los Angeles. 
This became the largest movement in America based on Hindu and 
yoga teachings, offering a mail-order course on yoga, and publish- 


2 Tt is difficult, of course, to assign an exact date. The epithet ‘America’s First Hindu’ 
is from Diana L. Eck in A New Religious America (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 
2001), 96. One might make a case that Ralph Waldo Emerson and the Transcen- 
dentalists introduced educated Americans to yoga as well as to Hindu philosophy 
generally. Henry David Thoreau had a copy of the Bhagavad Gita with him at his 
cabin on Walden Pond, and apparently considered himself a kind of yogi. Diana 
Eck discusses this in the chapter on ‘American Hindus’ in her book on American 
religious pluralism. She quotes Thoreau who wrote in 1845 ‘In the morning I bathe 
my intellect in the stupendous and cosmogonal [sic.] Philosophy of the Bhagavat- 
Geeta.’ Eck concludes: ‘Some say Thoreau’s interest in yoga practice and his self- 
image as a kind of yogi on the shores of Walden was simply a literary self-presentation, 
a faddish device. But a few scholars, more familiar with the Indian literature Thoreau 
knew, see Thoreau as finding in yoga—which he understands generally as con- 
templative practice—a confirmation of his own ecstatic, mystical experience. [But] 
Thoreau was not a Hindu’ (4 New Religious America, p. 96). In addition to Chicago, 
Vivekananda spoke in other Midwest cities such as Detroit, Memphis, Des Moines, 
and Minneapolis. He found an especially sympathetic audience among Unitarians 
in New England, and on the West Coast. The first Vedanta Society was founded 
by Swami Vivekananda in New York and dates back to 1894. 

° There are now sixteen independent, self-supporting Vedanta Societies in the 
United States, Europe and South America, all under the spiritual guidance of the 
Ramakrishna Order of India. 
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ing Yogananda’s Autobiography of a Yogi, which became a perennial 
best-seller. Up to 1960 there were very few Hindus in the U.S., and 
most members of the organizations mentioned above were not of 
Hindu background. Members were mostly Christian and mostly 
Protestant. This changed dramatically after the Immigration Act of 
1965 allowed a large number of Hindus to emigrate to the U.S. 
from India. By the end of the 20th century there were over one 
million Hindus in the U.S., with Hindu temple associations across 
America established by Hindus themselves to meet the needs of 
increasing numbers of Hindu immigrants. Also, starting around this 
time in the mid-1960’s, yoga and meditation really became visible 
in popular culture when the Beatles became for a time followers of 
Maharishi Mahesh Yogi and his ‘Transcendental Meditation movement. 

Before sharing my reflections I first need to set some limits, and 
make a distinction. I will not in this essay be looking at this extra- 
ordinary growth of Hinduism and Hindu temple associations in 
America resulting from recent Hindu immigration, a phenomenon 
Diana Eck, the prominent Harvard director of the Pluralism Project, 
calls “Temple Hinduism.” Rather, I will consider only the appro- 
priation, or adoption, of yoga by Americans of predominantly non- 
Hindu, Judeo-Christian background. Secondly I need to distinguish 
between popular, or Hatha yoga, and classical Yoga.° 

Classical Yoga is one of the six orthodox systems of Hindu phi- 
losophy and as such is a traditional Hindu path to liberation from 
rebirth. Although this ancient Indian darsana (philosophy of libera- 
tion), with its practice of samadhi (enstasis) and its goal of kawalya 
(spiritual isolation) has been thoroughly studied by Western Indologists, 
it still seems esoteric and out of place here in the ‘Heartland,’ in 
contemporary small town America. I believe classical Hindu Yoga 
would appear to Midwestern Americans as exotic as ash-covered 
Indian sadhus and yogis with long matted hair wandering down 
Main Street. Yet popular, or Hatha, yoga is clearly visible.® Hatha 


* This “Temple Hinduism’ phenomenon—the recent establishing of Hindu temples 
across America by Hindu immigrant communities—is well described by Diana Eck 
in her book, A New Religious America, to which I have referred earlier in note 2. 

° In this essay I will use a capital “Y’ when referring to the classical Yoga phi- 
losophy of Patafijali outlined in the Yogasiitra. I will use the lower case when refer- 
ring to yoga generally. 

° Hatha yoga is a form of Indian yoga involving physical training of the body 
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yoga classes, emphasizing health and wellness, are offered through- 
out America and information about yoga is as close as one’s local 
magazine stand, health center, high school, or college recreation pro- 
gram.’ Yoga has become mainstream American, but at a cost. Much 
of classical Yoga, and most of the religious aspects of Hinduism, has 
been filtered out. I suspect that even those people who practice yoga 
do not see it as a path to salvation, or as a religion. In its American 
form yoga has become largely a set of techniques to promote health 
and well being that can benefit people of any religion, or no religion. 


and breath, and is based on several traditional texts: the Hathayogapradipika, Gheranda 
Samhita, and the Swa Samhita. For a thorough account of the traditional practice of 
this form of yoga see: Theos Bernard, Hatha Yoga: The Report of a Personal Experience 
(London: Rider & Company, 1950). The yoga postures (dsana-s) and breathing exer- 
cises as popularly practiced by most people in the U.S. are generally derived from 
Hatha yoga. 

7 My own town in Wisconsin of about 11,000 inhabitants, Fort Atkinson, offers 
yoga and t’ai chi classes—along with other health classes on diet and exercise— 
through the local hospital, Fort Atkinson Memorial Health Services. The local super 
markets also carry the Yoga Journal magazine, and the Department of Health, Physical 
Education, Recreation & Coaching at UW-Whitewater offers both ‘Beginning Yoga’ 
and ‘Intermediate Yoga.’ Dr. Constance Kirk, the instructor for these UW-Whitewater 
courses, recently completed her yoga certificate training at the White Lotus Foundation 
in Santa Barbara, California, one of the leading yoga training centers in the U.S. 
It was started in Los Angeles in 1967 by Ganga White, Radha McGowan and a 
few close friends and relatives. The property in Santa Barbara was acquired around 
1983, and the center there continues to offer regular yoga teacher training courses. 
Ganga White studied yoga in India, and was initially affiliated with the Sivananda 
Organization. Later he and the Foundation became associated with B.K.S. Iyengar, 
and attracted interest and support from famous celebrities such as Peter Sellers and 
Sting. Further information is available on their website: www.whitelotus.org. Dr. 
Kirk here at UW-Whitewater has her students keep a diary in which they reflect 
on their reading and notice changes in body awareness. She is using as her text- 
book for these classes the AZSS Guide to Yoga by Shakta Kaur Khalsa, part of the 
Keep it Simple Series (London and New York: DK Publishing, Inc., 2001). Interestingly, 
the author of this book is herself not an Indian, nor a Hindu, but a Westerner 
who has taken an Indian name, and is a follower of the Indian Sikh guru Yogi 
Bhajan, Siri Singh Sahib, who came to the U.S. in 1969 to teach “Kundalini Yoga,’ 
to train teachers, and to found his organization called the 3HO Foundation (‘Healthy, 
Happy, Holy Organization’). In 1994 Yogi Bhajan founded the IK YTA, International 
Kundalini Yoga Teachers Association, with centers in 22 countries. Sikhism is, of 
course, one of the World’s major religions, with an estimated 23 million followers 
worldwide, and about 500,000 in the U.S. Since the terrorist attacks of 9/11 2001 
some turban-wearing Sikhs in the U.S. have been the unfortunate targets of hate 
crimes, their assailants mistaking them for Muslims. The term ‘Sikhism,’ however, 
does not occur in the index of this popular yoga book, and my guess is that most 
students who use it have no knowledge of Sikhism, and are unaware of the author’s 
connection with Sikhism or with Yogi Bhajan. 
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I recently gave an informal survey on attitudes toward yoga to 
about fifty-five students in two sections of my junior-level general 
humanities course called “The World of Ideas.’ I was prompted to 
do this by a casual comment made by a member of our weekly 
meditation group, a group sponsored by the student Philosophy Club 
here on campus. Her comment was that some people she knows 
consider all forms of meditation to be un-Christian and potentially 
harmful. In meditation one opens one’s mind to the work of the 
devil. I was surprised, and wondered how widespread this percep- 
tion might be. So I asked students in the survey to describe their 
understanding of Yoga, and indicate whether in their view yoga had 
become ‘mainstream American,’ or was it in some sense a ‘foreign 
cult,’ or perhaps something in between. I also asked them whether 
they thought it was potentially beneficial, or harmful. And I asked 
them whether they thought their immediate family and friends would 
have a similar attitude. 

Only one student, who expressed a clear fundamentalist Christian 
commitment, considered yoga to be a foreign cult and dangerous, 
though she did not identify it as Hindu. Six stated that yoga was of 
foreign origin but, significantly, only one student out of the fifty-five 
correctly identified yoga as Hindu in origin. None of the other stu- 
dents described yoga as a religion. Most felt that yoga practice was 
either ‘beneficial’ or ‘very beneficial.’ About 14 students, or 25% of 
the students surveyed, considered yoga to be ‘mainstream American,’ 
and another seven, or 13%, thought it was rapidly becoming main- 
stream. Eight students, or 15%, felt is was not mainstream. Four 
other students described yoga as ‘trendy’ or a ‘fad’ or even as ‘a 
joke.’ Several students pointed out—correctly—that yoga appeals 
more to women than to men. This perception was corroborated in 
a major recent survey, according to which 76.9% of yoga practi- 
tioners are indeed women, only 23.1% men. 

Here are some of the other findings from the national survey 
released in June, 2003, from ‘the first comprehensive study of the 
yoga market,’ a study commissioned by the Yoga Journal magazine, 
and conducted by the Harris Interactive Service Bureau. According 
to the survey, approximately 15 million Americans currently prac- 
tice yoga, an increase of about 29% over the previous year. Another 
35 million people expressed the intention to try yoga within the next 
12 months, and an estimated half of the adult population of the 
U.S. expressed at least a casual interest in yoga practice. Here 1s 
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the data on the age distribution of yoga practitioners: 25% were 
25-34 years of age, 16% 35-44, and 30% 45-54. Yoga practition- 
ers are above average in income and education: over 30% of prac- 
titioners had an annual household income of $75,000 or more, and 
nearly 50% of yoga practitioners had completed a college-level edu- 
cation or higher. In terms of the geographic distribution, 20% of 
yoga practitioners live on the West Coast, about 30% live in the 
Northeast, and another 30% live in the Midwest.® 

This survey by the Yoga Journal confirms the general impression 
that Hatha yoga is widely popular, and gaining acceptance as part 
of mainstream American life. This form of yoga stresses physical 
stretching exercises, or postures, various breathing exercises, diet, 
conscious relaxation, and meditation to promote health and well- 
being. Judging from popular yoga books and manuals, it appears 
that meditation is a part of popular yoga practice in America, but 
not the core practice as it is in classical Yoga. 

What about classical Yoga then, its deeper meditation practice, 
and the conceptual, or philosophical, presuppositions supporting it? 
To what extent have Americans been attracted to the philosophical 
aspects of classical Yoga? Certainly not as much as Americans have 
been attracted to the practical benefits of the physical exercises, but 
I believe there are certain surprising affinities between aspects of 
American attitudes toward psychology and religion and the philo- 
sophical teachings of classical Hindu Yoga. ‘There are, as I will argue, 
even stronger affinities with Vedanta philosophy. But let me turn 
next to the issue of psychology. 

It has been argued that the Western psyche is different from the 
Indian and therefore it is not advisable for Americans and Europeans 
to practice the deeper meditative and philosophical aspects of clas- 
sical Yoga. 

I am referring here to the controversial viewpoint expressed years 
ago by Carl Gustav Jung in his well-known article on Yoga pub- 
lished in 1936 in Prabuddha Bharata, the main periodical of the 


® The leading bimonthly yoga magazine, Yoga Journal, has 300,000 paid sub- 
scribers and a readership of over 950,000. According to a survey collected for the 
Yoga Journal by Harris Interactive Service Bureau, over 7°% of U.S. adults now prac- 
tice yoga, or 15 million people, with nearly 30% of this total number in the cen- 
tral United States. (http://www.yogajournal.com/about press.cfm 11/14/03). 
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Ramakrishna Order of India founded by Swami Vivekananda. In 
this article Jung argued that the serious practice of Yoga is not suit- 
able for Westerners. Jung’s conclusion seems to have been influenced 
by a specific passage in the writing of Vivekananda, who had ear- 
lier described religion in terms of the ‘four yogas’ (Karma Yoga, 
Bhakti Yoga, Raja Yoga, and Jiana Yoga) in a passage printed on 
the front piece to his Raa Yoga. ‘This is Vivekananda’s description 
of the essence of religion: 


Each soul is potentially divine. 


The goal is to manifest this Divinity within by controlling nature, exter- 
nal and internal. 


Do this either by work, or worship, or psychic control, or philoso- 
phy—by one, or more, or all of these—and be free. 


This is the whole of religion. Doctrines, or dogmas, or rituals, or books, 
or temples, or forms, are but secondary details.° 


Note that Vivekananda emphasized ‘controlling nature, external and 
internal.’ Jung did not cite this quotation directly, but probably had 
it in mind while writing the following in his 1936 article: 


For the Indian, it comes as a blessing to know of a method which 
helps him to control the supreme power of nature within and with- 
out... As a European, I cannot wish the European more ‘control’ and 
more power over the nature within and around us... Western man 
has no need of more superiority over nature whether outside or inside. 
He has both in almost devilish perfection. What he lacks is conscious 
recognition of his inferiority to the nature around and within him.'° 


What Westerners do need, according to Jung, is a better under- 
standing of themselves, of their own psyches, and of their own uncon- 
scious. Jung maintained that if Westerners attempt to practice Yoga 
seriously—even under the guidance of a qualified Indian guru—they 


° Swami Vivekananda, Raja Yoga. Reprinted in The Complete Works of Swami 
Vivekananda. Mayavati Memorial Edition. 14th edition. Volume 1 (Calcutta: Advaita 
Ashrama, 1972), 124. Vivekananda’s book on Raja Yoga contains a translation of 
Patafjali’s Yogasiitra, along with an introduction and extensive commentary. In his 
introduction Vivekananda briefly describes Samkhya philosophy and psychology on 
which classical Yoga practice is based. 

' C. G. Jung, “Yoga and the West,” in Psychology and Religion: West and East. Vol. 
11 of The Collected Works of C. G. Fung, 2d ed. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1969), 533-535. 
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will be in danger of gaining only part of the conscious control they 
seek, for they will be overwhelmed in the process by the unrecog- 
nized and unresolved contents welling up from their own uncon- 
scious. Whatever new powers they might gain from Yoga would only 
be misused as they fall prey to these unconscious and _ potentially 
destructive forces. 

Part of the problem, as Jung saw it, is the split in Western cul- 
ture, and the Western mind, between science and reason on the one 
side, and religion and the unconscious on the other. Westerners 
would not be truly able to comprehend Yoga in its depth. The 
Indian psyche, by contrast, did not experience this duality, this 
conflict, and could assimilate the profound philosophy and symbol- 
ism of yoga in its entirety. 


This—historically inevitable—split in the Western mind also affected 
yoga so far as this had gained a footing in the West, and led to its 
being made an object of scientific study on the one hand, while on 
the other it was welcomed as a way of salvation.'! 


Jung advised Westerners interested in spiritual growth to study Yoga, 
but not to practice it. Instead he believed Western seekers should 
turn to the meditative and contemplative disciplines of their own 
cultural and religious heritage: preeminently the practices of Catholic 
Christianity, such as the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola. 
Protestantism by contrast was ‘bankrupt’ in Jung’s view, and had 
nothing to offer to these seekers. Indeed Protestant Christianity with 
its emphasis on the individual’s salvation by grace through faith 
offered no recourse to those who lacked the necessary faith. There 
was no institutional grace, no sacraments, and no method for the 
individual to turn to; all that remained was theological dogma and 
individual despair. Yoga and other Eastern religious disciplines appealed 
especially to Protestants since they appeared to offer them methods 
for salvation—for spiritual growth—sadly lacking in their own tra- 
dition. Hence Jung saw the formation of yoga groups and other 
groups interested in Eastern spiritual traditions as largely a Protestant 
phenomenon. 

More recent outside observers commenting on yoga groups in 
America have noted the Protestant characteristics of these organiza- 


0 Tbid., p. 531. 
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tions. I suspect the members of these groups are largely unconcerned 
about this external organizational Protestantism, and are much more 
focused on the psychological depth and subtlety of yoga teachings. 
Here I again refer to Jung who predicted that psychology will replace 
religion for many modern Westerners. ‘The modern Westerner Jung 
characterized as ‘modern man in search of his soul.’ It is in psy- 
chology that some of these spiritual seekers hope to find the whole- 
ness and understanding they feel is lacking in their own religious 
traditions. Recent studies of religion in America suggest that many 
American Christians when selecting a new church to attend are less 
concerned with doctrinal issues and organizational structure, and are 
more concerned with psychology issues as they seek guidance from 
their churches. Commenting on the surprising turnover of member- 
ship in Protestant churches and the attempts of new denominations 
to attract new members, a recent survey on religion in America 
noted: 


Such churning [turnover of membership] limits doctrinal purism, which 
might otherwise be expected in a new church. Instead, churches try 
to attract floating believers—what Wade Clark Roof, a sociologist, calls 
‘a generation of seekers.’ According to Mr. Wolfe [of the Boisi Institute 
of the Study of Religion at Boston College], American churches are 
therapeutic, not judgmental. They stress ‘soft’ qualities such as guid- 
ance and mutual help, not ‘hard’ ones like sin and damnation." 


From my reading of popular American magazines on yoga and spir- 
ituality generally, it appears to me that the philosophy of classical 
Yoga, with its unusual theology, and its ontology of atomistic, iso- 
lated ‘selves,’ has appealed to relatively few Americans. The Hindu 
conception of ‘self? that has had much wider appeal is clearly that 
of Vedanta, in one of its several forms. I believe it is the deep psy- 
chological understanding of the self and the techniques for experi- 
encing it that have fascinated Americans, more than other basic 
presuppositions of Hindu philosophy—such as rebirth, or the law of 
karma, or even liberation. 


' This is the English title of C. G. Jung’s Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart. Carl Gustav 
Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul (New York: Harcourt, Brace and World, 1933). 


for) 
'S “Therapy of the Masses,’ The Economist, in the Special Section ‘A Survey of 
America, volume 369, Number 8349, November 6, 2003, p. 16. 
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We Americans are clearly very concerned with the ‘self.’ Our pop- 
ular psychology is full of it, but this American ‘self? seems at first 
glance very different from the self envisioned by classical Yoga or 
Vedanta. The American ‘self’ is extraverted, the embodiment of 
action-oriented rugged individualism, and social pragmatism."* 

There is, however, another aspect of this American self, more pri- 
vate and introverted. This side of the American self does indeed 
seem to have some affinity with classical Yoga, Vedanta, and with 
ancient Gnosticism. Evidence for this can be seen today in the pub- 
lic fascination with Gnosticism, such as in the popularity of the books 
of Elaine Pagels on the early Christian Gnostic gospels found at Nag 
Hammadi.’ Perhaps Gnosticism appeals more to Americans than 
classical Yoga because, as Jung would have predicted, it is part of 
our own cultural tradition, and the Gnostic gospels offer an alter- 
native understanding of Christianity, and the relationship between 
human beings and the divine. 

These two sides of the American self are in tension. The pre- 
dominantly extraverted American self seeks social involvement, per- 
haps because it fears the potential isolation introversion reveals. 
Harold Bloom has described this spiritual ambivalence in a book 
that explicitly identifies Gnosticism as ‘the American religion’: 


What the American self has found, since about 1800, is its own free- 
dom—from the world, from time, from other selves. But this freedom 


'* Consider, for example, the title of a recent book by one of the most influential 
psychologists in the American media and popular culture, “Dr. Phil,’ whose picture 
appeared on the September 2002 cover of Newsweek magazine. Phillip C. McGraw, 
Self Matters: Creating Your Life from the Inside Out (New York: Simon & Schuster Source, 
2001). The pragmatic, extraverted side of American psychology can be seen in 
American psychologists from William James to William Glasser and Phillip McGraw. 
Glasser calls the theory behind his method of practice ‘reality theory,’ and more 
recently ‘choice theory,’ emphasizing how people choose their ‘total behavior’ in 
response to their environment and in their attempt to satisfy five basic needs (secu- 
rity; love and a sense of belonging; power; freedom; and fun). In effect people cre- 
ate their own emotional problems inadvertently by choosing self-defeating behavior 
while trying to fulfill their basic needs. 

© See, for example, Elaine Pagels, Beyond Belief? The Secret Gospel of Thomas (New 
York: Random House, 2003). In the autobiographical portions of this work the 
author confides her fascination with the Gospel of ‘Thomas, and especially with this 
saying of Jesus contained in it: ‘Jesus said: “If you bring forth what is within you, 
what you bring forth will save you. If you do not bring forth what is within you, 
what you do not bring forth will destroy you”.’ Gospel of Thomas 70, in The Nag 
Hammadi Library in English. Richard Robinson, general editor. 3rd edition. (San 
Francisco: Harper and Row, 1988). 
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is a very expensive torso, because of what it is obliged to leave out: 
society, temporality, the other. What remains, for it, is solitude and 
the abyss.'® 


In terms of classical Yoga, the freedom Bloom describes is obviously 
not ‘the abyss’ in the sense of ‘hell,’ with all the negative emotional 
overtones this word connotes. Nor is this freedom a given, as Bloom 
implies in this passage, but it has to be earned through intense med- 
itation and other spiritual disciplines. Like the Gnostic American self 
Bloom describes, the ‘self? of classical Indian Yoga philosophy 1s 
indeed an isolated self (purusa), inactive, socially uninvolved. But 
Indian yogis—as well as their Jain cousins—have seen this isolation 
(kawalya) as an ultimate condition of blessed perfection. Salvation is 
understood as individual pure consciousness eternally separate from 
all other selves and from matter. 

The ‘self’? that has occupied the attention of so much popular reli- 
gion and culture in America is not the ‘soul’ of traditional Christianity 
according to Bloom. He argues persuasively that there has been a 
persistent strain of Gnosticism running through American religion 
since about 1800. By ‘Gnosticism’ Bloom means the belief in a ‘self? 
that is co-existent with God in the beginning, that is a ‘spark’ of the 
divine. Along with this belief in the divine spark dwelling within 
each person, is what Bloom calls American Orphism: the belief that 
this indwelling divinity can be experienced. Bloom traces the threads 
of these beliefs interwoven into American Christianity back to the 
religious ‘Enthusiasm’ of 17th century England and groups such as 
the Quakers. Then African American Christianity and the revivalism 
of the Second Great Awakening at Cane Ridge, Kentucky reinforced 


'© Harold Bloom, The American Religion: The Emergence of the Post-Christian Nation 
(New York: Simon & Schuster, 1992), 37. Harold Bloom has argued that the true 
‘American religion’ is a form of Gnosticism: the belief that the soul is co-eternal 
with God, and is in some way divine. American optimism has its spiritual antecedents 
in ancient orphism, and its historical antecedents in the European Enthusiasm of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In contrast to the early American Puritanism, 
this Gnostic strain in American religious belief does not really believe in original 
sin, or in the full creatureliness of human nature. Bloom sees evidence of this 
orphism, Gnosticism, and enthusiasm in American revival movements from Cane 
Ridge, Kentucky, in 1820, to contemporary preachers such as Billy Graham. He 
sees it in Transcendentalism, Mormonism, Christian Science, Pentecostalism and 
Californian New Age movements. He even sees Gnosticism in modern pronounce- 
ments of the leadership of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
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these beliefs. Mormonism likewise has clearly Gnostic clements, as 
did Emerson’s transcendentalism. In the 20th century Pentecostalism 
and the Southern Baptists both exhibit beliefs and practices Bloom 
identifies as part of this multifaceted American Gnosticism. 

If Bloom’s general thesis is correct, that American religion has to 
do with experience of the divine self within, then this thesis accounts 
for recent scholarly and popular interest in ancient Christian forms 
of Gnosticism expressed in the texts found at Nag Hammadi. ‘This 
interest is genuine, and it is religious. In addition to Gnosticism this 
thesis accounts for the widespread, enduring interest among Americans 
of both Christian and Jewish descent in various forms of Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Vedanta... and yoga. 

Again judging from popular literature on yoga, I believe it is not 
this separate self, this isolated pure consciousness of classical Yoga, 
that has appealed to Americans, but rather the universal ‘Self? (aman) 
of Vedanta, the Vedantic ‘Self? at one with absolute reality (Brahman). 
This American preference for the Vedantic understanding of the 
‘Self? can be seen in most popular yoga books, which define yoga 
in terms of ‘union with God.’ This union with God makes perfect 
sense in Vedanta, but not in terms of classical yoga. I am not sure 
that Bloom has correctly described the freedom of the Gnostic 
American self. It seems to me that the Gnostic self, like the Vedantic 
self, is not isolated, but a part, or spark, of the divine. If the divine 
is within, does this mean that the world is devalued? In the case of 
classical Yoga, and some forms of Gnosticism, I think the answer is 
yes; and this devaluation of the world is unlikely to appeal to prag- 
matic Americans. 

The pragmatic activism of Americans, and American religion, may 
offer further clues to the American preference for the self of Vedanta, 
and Christian Gnosticism, rather than for the self of classical Yoga. 
If one considers how these two different Indian conceptions of the 
self might actually be applied in life, two famous exemplars of clas- 
sical Samkhya-Yoga and Vedanta come to mind: Swami Hariharananda 
Aranya and Swami Vivekananda. 

Swami Hariharananda Aranya was one of the main modern expo- 
nents of classical Yoga and served as the head of the Kapil Monastery 
in Jharkhand state, India. He was a respected scholar of Samkhya- 
Yoga, as well as an advanced Yoga practitioner, and is well known 
to specialists in Indology through the English translation of his Bengali 
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translation and commentary on the Yogasiitra.'? What is most strik- 
ing about his life, however, is that he voluntarily spent his last twenty- 
one years walled up in a small cave-like cell, with only a small 
window left open through which food was passed. ‘This life-style, this 
voluntary physical isolation of Swami Hariharananda, perfectly reflects 
the ideal of salvation in Classical Samkhya-Yoga philosophy: the 
complete spiritual isolation of the self. 

Swami Vivekananda, one of the most famous modern exponents 
of Neo-Vedanta, by contrast spent the last part of his short life trav- 
eling around the world lecturing and founding a philanthropic monas- 
tic order, the Ramakrishna Order of India, based on the motto: ‘For 
one’s own salvation and the welfare of the world.’ The life of Swami 
Vivekananda and the social service initiated by him and his brother 
Vedanta monks reflects the ideal of an engaged, or what he called 
‘practical,’ Vedanta. Following the inspiration of Sri Ramakrishna, 
Vivekananda and his brother monks sought ‘to serve God in man,’ 
1.e., to serve humanity as a manifestation of God in the world. The 
world is not devalued, but seen as ultimately a manifestation of the 
divine. There is little doubt which philosophy and which life-style 
most Americans—certainly the students in my university classes!— 
would find more understandable, attractive and inspiring. 

Another problem facing the American appropriation of classical 
Yoga is its theology. The god (isvara, or ‘lord’) of classical yoga is 
understood as an eternally liberated soul and the first teacher of 
yoga. This rather limited concept of god conflicts with the Judeo- 
Christian understanding of God as the Creator of the universe. 

As in Buddhism and Vedanta, there is no concept of sin in clas- 
sical Yoga equivalent to Christianity. There is rather an emphasis 
on ignorance and wrong actions as the cause of suffering and of the 


'7 Yoga Philosophy of Patatyali. With the commentary of Vyasa and a translation with anno- 
tations by Swami Hariharananda Aranya. English translation by P. N. Mukerji (Originally 
published by Calcutta University Press in 1963; US edition: Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1983). In the preface to the first edition the translator P. N. 
Mukerji wrote: ‘His [Swami Hariharananda’s] last years were spent at Madhupur 
in Bihar where he lived the life of a hermit in a dwelling containing a built-up 
cave. The only means of contact at that time between him and his disciples was 
through a window opening on a big hall. He spent the last twenty-one years of his 
life in that solitary sequestered residence where he left his mortal abode.’ 
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rebirth that results. Of course the absence of this Christian concept 
of sin in Hindu thought generally is what some Americans find most 
attractive. In classical Yoga there is no teaching of sin as an offense 
against a personal God. As there is no sin, there is no need for 
divine forgiveness and justification. In classical Yoga salvation is 
through personal effort, not divine grace. 

According to Patafijali’s Yogasiitra, the wise see all worldly human 
existence as suffering, caused by the identification of pure spirit ( purusa) 
with the mind and body. The yogi’s solution is to stop this false 
identification of the true self, the pure spirit or witness, with the not- 
self. This is done, in Jungian terms, by sustained introversion, or in 
yogic terms by samyama, techniques of concentration to suspend the 
normal flow of mental events (cittavrtti). When the pure spirit, or wit- 
ness, or ‘see-er,’ (drastr) realizes its true nature it attains liberation, 
or what is technically called kawalya, spiritual ‘isolation.’ Yoga phi- 
losophy is thus dualistic: matter and pure spirit are both eternal and 
both are ultimately real. Yoga also posits that pure spirit is itself 
multiple: there are multiple souls, or spirits (purusa-s). 

In this respect, of course, classical Yoga is different from the spir- 
itual monism of Advaita Vedanta, which posits the existence of only 
one ultimate reality, Brahman, the one eternal, ultimate Self (aman) 
of all beings, the one Reality behind the appearance of the world 
and multiple souls. God is central to Christianity and the source of 
the soul’s salvation. In Classical Yoga by contrast god, or 7svara, plays 
an important but secondary role as the first teacher, and as an exem- 
plar of liberation. In Advaita Vedanta, God, or Brahman, is all that 
exists, and the realization of this truth is salvation. 

If one understands religion in terms of Christianity, and in terms 
of the three Abrahamic religions generally, then the core of religion 
has to do with a personal relationship with a personal God. Christianity 
has to do with loving God and following God’s will. I think most 
Americans understand religion precisely in these terms. Classical Yoga 
simply is not a religion in this sense. Vedanta fairs better in this 
regard, for Vedanta philosophy accepts the existence of God as cre- 
ator In its aspect as saguna Brahman (a personal God with qualities). 
This is perhaps another reason why most popular writings on yoga 
interpret it in terms of the Vedantic understanding of self and God, 
rather than the understanding of classical Yoga. 

In conclusion, what has appealed most to pragmatic Americans, 
of course, is the physical side of yoga practice: the postures, diet, 
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and breathing exercises that promise health benefits, relaxation, and 
fitness.'* For most people yoga is not a religion, but a set of tech- 
niques to enhance health and well-being. But the adoption of yoga 
into American culture has been more complex than simply the adop- 
tion of new forms of exercise. Yoga has resonated with psychologi- 
cal and philosophical tendencies already present in American culture 
from as early as 1800 and manifested in such religious movements 
as the Second Great Awakening, Transcendentalism, Mormonism, 
Christian Science, and Vedanta. Yoga has from the time of its intro- 
duction appealed to Americans on many levels: philosophical, spiri- 
tual, psychological, and physical. This complex process of cultural 
adaptation reveals something about the rich complexity and spiritual 
depth of the Hindu yoga tradition, and also—perhaps surprisingly — 
of American culture. 
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INDIAN TRADITIONS OF PHYSIOGNOMY: 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS! 


Kenneth G. Zysk 


Abstract 


This paper examines the history, practice, and principles of human 
physiognomy in India with a focus on its Sanskrit literature. Particular 
to the upper castes, the brahminic tradition of physiognomy or Samudri- 
kasastra was used at least until the eighteen century to determine male 
succession and in the selection of partners in arranged marriages. In 
examining the history of physiognomic literature, this paper postulates 
that the system of fortune-telling by the body was a folk art originally 
preserved in different versions in anustubh-metre in five Mahapuranas, 
and by a process of legitimisation through Hindu mythology and refor- 
mulation in different Sanskrit metres, the various forms of physiog- 
nomy became condensed and systematised into the brahminic science 
known as Samudrikasastra. 


' Although my paper does not fit precisely into the theme of this commemora- 
tion volume for Gerald Larson, I am confident that Gerry would appreciate a con- 
tribution from the wider field of Indology. Unlike many of the other contributors, 
I was not a doctoral student of Gerald Larson. In fact, he was my M.A. supervi- 
sor at the University of California, Santa Barbara, where I completed a master’s 
degree in Asian Studies, with an emphasis on Indology in 1976. When I arrived 
at UCSB in the autumn of 1974, Gerry was quite new to the West Coast, having 
spent some years in the Department of Religious Studies at the University of 
Tennessee. UCSB needed a dynamic new leader for its relatively new Department 
of Religious Studies, and Gerald Larson was just the man for the job. He and I 
hit it off from the start. I was eager to learn Sanskrit and Indology, and he was 
eager to teach me. We were a small group of Sanskrit students at the time. Several 
of my fellow students have gone on to distinguished careers in Religious Studies, 
and I am pleased to see that some of them are also contributors to this volume. 
For me, Religious Studies is an exciting and interesting discipline that gives place 
to creative and innovative thinking, sometimes, but not always, at the expense of 
solid philological scholarship. Gerry is an honest scholar, who recognises the flaws 
of Religious Studies and insists on maintaining a high level of philological rigour 
in his scholarship, his language teaching and his guidance of students. His schol- 
arship in the field of Samkhya and the Indian philosophical traditions reflects his 
commitment to Indology. 

In those early days, I was privileged to have Gerry as a teacher. He took me 
under his wing, so to speak, and patiently showed me what I needed to know, 
while at the same time igniting the passion for ancient Indian history and culture. 
I went on the follow the path of Indology, but in all of my work, there is always 
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Introduction 


It is a fundamental desire of all human beings to know what lies 
ahead in their lives. Techniques for obtaining this information are 
as old as humankind. Today, most of us in the West are content to 
glance at our horoscopes in the morning newspaper, as we gobble 
down our breakfasts and we gulp down our last cup of coffee. 
However, there are others, who are more serious about knowing the 
future. Some of them even resort to astrologers or psychics, who 
profess to have knowledge or powers to see things in their clients’ 
future lives based on the movement of planets or on special gifts 
that they possess. Others take recourse to fortune-tellers, skilled in 
the art of reading the lines on the palms of the hands or the mean- 
ings of the figures on ‘Tarot cards. Practitioners of these special skills 
are often associated with the group of nomads known as the Gypsies 
or Romany. The palmistry or chiromancy, which they use, has its 
roots in the art of fortune telling by the body, commonly called 
physiognomy. In general, physiognomy is the art of reading the mor- 
phology and characteristics of, and marks on, the human body. ‘The 
purpose may vary from one culture to the next; but understanding 
the past as a means for knowing the future always stands in the 
background. Evidence of this practice can be sought in most civili- 
sations of antiquity from the Hellenistic world to East Asia. It was 
even utilized in pre-modern Europe, where it became part of med- 
icine. Moreover, there are clear indications that the Gypsies were 
principal sources of physiognomy in Europe from the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In the Tibetan tradition, physiognomy has played a crucial role 
in determining the succession of spiritual leaders up to and includ- 
ing the Dalai Lamas. 

Much has been written about physiognomy in most of the world’s 
major civilisations, but very little attention has been paid to its man- 
ifestation in India.’ In this paper, therefore, I should like to try to 


a faint echo of Gerry Larson, for he was my first mentor, and for that I am very 
grateful. The following contribution is but a small token of my appreciation for his 
friendship, support and encouragement over the years. 

> See William A. Lessa, Chinese Body Divination (Los Angeles: United World, 1969); 
Martin Porter, “English (Treatises on Physiognomy), c. 1500-c. 1780.” D.Phil Thesis, 
University of Oxford, Oxford, England, 1997; and his forthcoming monograph The 
Art of Physiognomy in Early Modern Europe (tentative title). Oxford: Oxford University 
Press. 
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begin to unravel the story of Indian physiognomy by giving a brief 
account of its development and literary history. This will be followed 
by examples from physiognomic literature, which illustrate a possi- 
ble mode of literary assimilation in ancient India. In addition, the 
example of fortune telling by women’s toes provides a glimpse at 
Indian physiognomy’s ideological basis. Finally, since this is an early 
study, I shall conclude with some suggestions for further studies of 
Indian physiognomy. 


Phystognomy in the Puranas 


An independent textbook or sastra devoted to physiognomy did not 
appear in India until about the twelfth century C.E., when Durlab- 
haraja and his son, Jagaddeva, composed the Samudrkatilaka. ‘The 
title of this text derives from the name of the semi-mythical Samudra, 
whom the tradition of the learned Brahmins regarded as the first 
author of Indian physiognomy. Prior to this time, evidence of phys- 
iognomy came in the form of individual, circumscribed chapters in 
the early astrological compilations of Jyotihsastra and in several major 
collections of old stories, known as Puranas. 

The physiognomy presented in these sources of brahmanic writ- 
ing was codified in two separate collections of verses: the physiog- 
nomy of men (purusalaksana) and the physiognomy of women (strilaksana). 
There were different methods by which the examination and prog- 
nostication took place, but two techniques predominated. ‘The first 
involved a type of numerology of the man’s body parts. Evidence 
indicates that there were several different systems of numerological 
physiognomy in ancient India, but at some point in time, the num- 
ber of the male’s relevant body parts was established at thirty-two. 

The second technique offered predictions about a man’s and a 
woman’s future, based on a detailed examination of their body parts, 
including the designs on the soles of the feet and the lines on the 
palms of the hands and sometimes the lines on the forehead and on 
the neck. The investigation began on the woman’s left side and the 
man’s right side, and systematically moved up the body, beginning 
with the feet and ending with the hair on the head. In addition to 
the gross anatomy, more subtle human characteristics also received 
attention, for they told about the state of a person’s past life and 
were indicators of the condition and duration of a person’s current 
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life. These included, among others, the body’s lustre or sheen, the 
direction in which the body hairs curled, the voice, the body’s smell, 
and the person’s walk and general demeanour. 

Internal evidence indicates that the privileged castes, most notably 
the princely Ksatriyas, were the principal users of physiognomy in 
ancient and mediaeval India. It held a major place in the brahminic 
social and political systems for it served two purposes: one focused 
on the man in the establishment of his right of succession and _ his 
suitability as a spouse; and the other concentrated on the woman as 
a partner in arranged marriages. It was used to determine a man’s 
future prosperity and fitness to be a leader and head of the house- 
hold and a woman’s fertility and suitability as a wife and a mother. 
It is for these reasons that the codified collections of verses on the 
human physiognomy subsequently found their way into certain col- 
lections of Indian law and customs, called the Smrtinibandhas, and 
into textbooks of lawful conjugal love, known as the Ratisastras. 

Perhaps the earliest examples of the art of physiognomy are con- 
tained in the Puranas. ‘Traditionally numbering eighteen, most author- 
ities consider these Sanskrit texts to be dateless compilations of 
religious and folk lore, assembled from the perspective of a major 
sect of Hinduism.’ Of the eighteen, five Puranas contain chapters 
on human physiognomy: the Agnipurana, the Visnudharmottarapurana, 
the Garudapurana, the Kastkhanda of the Skandapurana, and the 
Bhavisyapurana. These five Puranas give a fairly accurate picture of 
the different traditional transmissions of physiognomic knowledge in 
ancient India. The Saiva-version found in the Bhavisyapurdna, is par- 
ticularly interesting, because it tells about physiognomy’s mythical 
origins as well as its practitioners and their method. 

The Hindu god Siva was the divine source of physiognomy. At 
a certain time, it was lost in the great sea of salt, from where, the 
god Krsna retrieved it and passed it on to Samudra who, accord- 
ing to tradition, was the first to compose verses on the subject. In 
terms of Indian literary history, the establishment of physiognomy’s 
divine origin and its transmission to humans were the necessary first 
steps in the process of turning a body of common knowledge into 


* See Rocher, Ludo. The Purdnas. A History of Indian Literature, Vol. 2.3 (Wies- 
baden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1986). 
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a learned science (sastra). ‘Thus, in this purely academic way, the 
priests and privileged classes would not become defiled when they 
came in contact with practitioners of the art of physiognomy. 

The method of physiognomic examination of a woman’s body is 
explicitly mentioned in this Purana: 


According to the teaching of Samudra, in addition to her two bodily 
spheres [i-e., lower and upper parts of the body], one should inspect 
her mother and father, her brother, and her maternal uncle. 


At the time of the approved constellation, connected with the lunar 
day and at the right moment, a man learned in the science [of phys- 
lognomy], accompanied by Brahmins, should inspect the young girl. 
He should inspect both hands and both feet, the fingers, the toes, the 
nails, the lines on the hands, the two shanks, the buttocks, the navel, 
and the thigh,...as well as the hair on the head, the line of hair on 
the abdomen, the voice, the complexion, and moreover, the curling 
of the body hairs... .* 


These verses find close variants in the chapter of a girl’s physiog- 
nomy (kanydlaksana) in the Buddhist’s Sardiilakarnavadana (Ska). In addi- 
tion to the routine process of examination beginning with the feet, 
we notice several important characteristics of this form of Indian 
physiognomy. First, not only the prospective bride, but also her par- 
ents, her brother, and her maternal uncle were subjected to physio- 
genomic investigation. Secondly, priests accompanied the fortune-teller. 
This seems especially important because it indicates that the fortune- 
teller might well have not been a member of the higher and purer 
social orders, since the presence of Brahmins was required presum- 
ably to provide the appropriate ritually pure setting for the phys- 
lognomic investigation. It is perhaps because these practitioners were 
considered to be impure that, according to the Dighanikaya of the 
Pali Canon, fortune-telling, among others, by the marks on the body 


* BhvP 1.28: 
mataram pitaram caiva bhrataram matulam tatha/ 
dvau tu bimbau parikseta samudrasya vaco yatha// 3 
muhirte tithisampanne naksatre cabhipijite/ 
dvijais tu saha vagamya kanyim vikseta sastravid// 4 
hastau padau parikseta amgulir nakham eva ca/ 
panim ea ca jamghe...// 5 
var (i.pa.): panirekha (cf. Ska). 
... Sirah kesams tathaiva ca/ 
romarajikam svaram varnam dvartam tu va punah//7 
var (i.pa.): romarajis tatha madhyavartani 
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(lakhana) was considered to be a low art, and a livelihood inappro- 
priate for ascetics and Brahmins (samanabrahmana).° 

The fortune-tellers, therefore, seem not to have been among the 
learned priests who could read and understand Samudra’s verses; 
but rather they appear to have been men who had first-hand expe- 
rience with the techniques of reading the bodily signs and the mean- 
ings that they revealed. In arranged marriages, especially among the 
higher orders of Hindu society, emphasis was placed on the female 
partner, for she had the primary responsibility for providing her hus- 
band with a strong and intelligent son who would carry on the fam- 
ily line. Leaving no stone unturned, the expert in physiognomy was 
called in to read the girl, her parents, her brother, and her mater- 
nal uncle in the normal manner from toe-to-head. If all the signs 
were found to be auspicious, she was deemed to be acceptable. 

Puranic literature, therefore, could well have been the means by 
which the different systems of physiognomy gained a foothold, as it 
were, in brahminic literature. It was a significant step on the way 
of converting a system of useful knowledge into a bahminic science 
or sastra. 


Physiognomy in Fyotihsastra 


In the sixth century of the Common Era, another step was taken 
in the process of making physiognomy a Hindu science with its inclu- 
sion in specific collections of the Hindu system of knowledge called 
Jyotihsastra, ‘the science of the stars,’ to which physiognomic liter- 
ature is traditionally attached. 

Physiognomy was codified in the section on omens (sam/fita) in the 
different Jyotihsastra compilations. A part of the omen literature, dis- 
cussing the characteristics of young unmarried girls (kanydlaksana), 
occurs in the Gargasamhita (chapter 48), which most authorities date 
between the first century B.C. to the first century A.D. Six centuries 
after Varahamihira composed chapters on the physiognomy of both 
men and women in his Brhatsamhita.® 


° The Brahmajalasuttanta of Dighanikaya, where there is also mentioned aigam (palm- 
istry), nimittam (omens), and supinam (dream interpretation) [DN 1.1.21 (1,9)]. 
° See David Pingree, Jyotihsastra. Astral and Mathematical Literature (Wiesbaden: Otto 
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The evidence from the chapters in the Brhatsamhita indicates that 
a consolidation of physiognomic knowledge in Jyotihsastra probably 
began in the period of the Gupta dynasties (fourth to seventh cen- 
tury A.D.), when Varahamihira, probably with access to the same 
physiognomic material that has been preserved in the Puranas, com- 
posed his chapters on physiognomy in his encyclopaedic work. Chapter 
67 (68), containing 113 verses in different metres, is devoted to the 
physiognomy of men (purusalaksana), while chapter 69 (70) with twenty- 
six verses In various metres, deals with the physiognomy of girls 
(kanyalaksana). ‘The intervening chapter 68 (69), entitled the physiog- 
nomy of the five great men ( paficamahapurusalaksana) has forty verses 
that detail the characteristics of five types of men based on plants 
Jupiter, Saturn, Mars, Mercury and Venus. This form of physiog- 
nomy bears no relationship to that found in the Puranas and prob- 
ably represents an entirely different tradition of physiognomy. 

The final step in making physiognomy a Hindu science took place 
in the last half of the 12th century, when Durlabharaja and his son, 
Jagaddeva, completed their independent treatise on physiognomy, 
the Sdmudnkatilaka in 800 verses of arya-metre.’ 

The earliest datable manuscript of this work is an incomplete text, 
whose copy was made in samvat 1632 (A.D. 1575), and the earliest 
datable manuscript of the complete text was composed samvat 1744 
(A.D. 1687). Although a complete analysis is required, comparisons 
with the text-passages cited in several descriptive catalogues of man- 
uscripts indicate that the printed edition, originally from Bombay and 
reprinted several times, represents the standard version of the text.® 

The work follows a well-established traditional method for the legi- 
timisation of knowledge in a brahminical context. The opening verses 
tell how Samudra composed the textbook on human physiognomy 


Harrassowitz, 1981), p. 76; Zysk, Conjugal Love in India (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2002), 
p. 14. The section of physiognomy in the Gargasamhita is preserved only in manuscript 
and has not been examined for this paper. The section on male physiognomy is 
apparently wanting. 

’ David Pingree, Jyotihsastra, pp. 76-78; Zysk, Conjugal Love, p. 14. 

* The printed editions of the Sdmudrikatilaka include: Radhakrsna Misra, ed. with 
Hindi tika, Samudrkasastra (Bombay: Sri Venkatesvara Stim Press, 1956, reprint 
Bombay: Khemaraj Srikrsnadas prakagan, 1995); and Sukadev Caturvedi, ed. with 
Hindi tika, Samudnkasastra (Varanasi: Pracya Prakasana, 1996). The manuscripts 
occur in the following: AS Bombay. vol. 1: ms. 40 (samvat 1744, A.D. 1687), p. 133; 
and RORI, pt. 12: ms. 2781/580 (strilaksana, samvat 1632, A.D. 1575). 
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(nystrtlaksanaSastra), after he reflected on the importance of physiog- 
nomy in the relationship between Visnu and his consort Laksmi, and 
by extension its usefulness to all humans in this world. 

The text goes on to explain that other ancient authors composed 
works on human physiognomy, but that the science was eventually 
split up into different parts because it became too large and too 
difficult to understand. It is then revealed that the principal aim of 
Durlabharaja and Jagaddeva was to reconnect the different parts of 
Samudra’s science of physiognomy in one work. In this way, the 
Naralaksanasastra or Sdmudrikatilaka has been regarded as the first inde- 
pendent text that established the brahminical scholastic tradition of 
Samudrikasastra. 

The treatise is divided into five chapters: the first three chapters 
deal with men and the last two with women. The system of phys- 
iognomy starts with the examination of both the man’s and the 
woman’s bodies. It begins with the feet and ends with head, and 
includes the inspection of the lines on the palms and the soles. ‘The 
man’s physiognomy includes a form of numerological physiognomy 
of thirty-two body parts. The aim of this form of examination is the 
determination of a woman’s suitability as a childbearing wife for a 
master of higher social rank and the man’s longevity and future 
wealth and prosperity. 

The process of fortune-telling involved not only a detailed exam- 
ination of the marks on body, but also the inspection of another 
eight characteristics. ‘These more subtle characteristics derived from 
the method used to examine a horse and included the following: 
curling of the body hairs (dvarta), the gait (gati), the skin’s natural 
lustre (chaya), the voice (svara), the complexion (vamna), the bodily smell 
(gandha), and the body’s innate state of being or the person’s general 
demeanour (sattva). 

From that point forward, human physiognomy was widely accepted 
as a legitimate Hindu science and formed part of the popular late 
mediaeval Smrtinibandhas, and the texts of Ratisastra. 


Physiognomy in Smrtinibandhas and Ratisastra 
As has been seen in the Puranas and in Jyotisastra, physiognomy 


was an integral part of Hindu law and custom because it was a nec- 
essary component in the process of arranged marriages. It is for this 
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reason that sections on human physiognomy (stpurusalaksana) were 
incorporated into the late mediaeval compilations of brahminic law 
and customs, known as the Smrtinibandhas and in the texts of 
Ratisastra or lawful conjugal love. Of the former, the Laksanaprakasa 
section of Mitra Misra’s 18th century Viramitrodaya is paramount in 
importance because, by its collection and systematisation of all the 
authoritative teachings on human physiognomy, it represented the 
state of knowledge on the subject at that time.’ Physiognomy 
in Ratisastra is best seen in Siddhanagarjuna’s post-16th century 
Ratiwramana, which combined human physiognomy with modes of clas- 
sifyimg men and women that derived from the textbooks of Kamasastra 
and perhaps also partly from Bharata’s Ndatyasastra.'° 

The story of the transmission of physiognomic knowledge in ancient 
and mediaeval India appears to reveal a familiar theme in Indian 
literary history: the transformation of a body of common knowledge 
into a science by the use of a Hindu veneer that gives it a divine 
origin. The same process has been observed in the case of the Hindu 
medical science of Ayurveda and probably applies to other sastras 
as well.'! 

More interesting, however, is an investigation into the actual ori- 
gin of human physiognomy in India because it could offer an oppor- 
tunity to observe the process of assimilation of knowledge into the 
Hindu intellectual milieu. The different traditions of physiognomy 
preserved in puranic literature points to folklore as the real source 
of Indian physiognomy. An on-going process of incorporation and 
recasting of this folkloric knowledge could well have transformed the 
extra-brahmanic art of fortune telling by the body into a legitimate 
brahmanic science. It is rare that timeless wisdom, transmitted by 
word of mouth, is preserved for posterity. The Sanskrit literature of 
the Hindu priests was one of the few antique literary traditions that 
seems to have recorded this information. Let us now turn to a cou- 
ple of examples of human physiognomy, where we can witness how 
the process of transmission might have taken place. 


° Visnu Prasada Sarman, ed. Viramitrodaya. Laksanaprakasah. Mahamahopadhyayas- 
rimatramisraviracitah. Vol. 20.1—2 (Banaras: Chowkkamba Sanskrit Book Depot. 1914 
[The Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series, Nos. 196, 197]). 

'° See Zysk, Conjugal Love, pp. 11-14, 144-55, and 192-206. 

"See K. G. Zysk, Asceticism and Healing in Ancient India. Medicine in the Buddhist 
Monastery (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1998), p. 4. 
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An example of physiognomy: numerology of man’s body 


A form of numerology involving the man’s body is very old in India. 
It is mentioned in the Vakmikirémayana," and occurs as a distinct type 
of physiognomy, among others, in the various Puranas, the Gargasamhita 
(from Utpala’s commentary to the Brhatsamhita), the Brhatsamhita, and 
the Samudrikatilaka. ‘This example shows how each author/compiler 
could have used the same material and transmitted it in a different 
metre, beginning with the anustubh-metre of the Puranas. 


Purana I 
Bhavisya Purana (BhvP), 1.27, metre: anustubh 


trini yasya mahabaho vipulani narasya tu/ 

unnatani tatha sad vai gambhirani ca trini vai// 3 
catvarl capi hrasvani sapta raktani va vibho/ 
dirghani capi suksmani bhavanti yasya pafica va// 4 


Of which man, O great-armed one, three are broad, six are ele- 
vated, three are deep, four are short, seven are red, O lord, five are 
long, or of whom, five are fine, [he is a king]. 


Purana II 


Skanda Purana Kastkhanda (SPK) 11.58, metre: anustubh 


paficastksmah paficadirghah saptaraktah sadunnatah/ 
triprthur laghugambhiro dvitrimSallaksanas tv iti// 


[They say] that [he is one] who has precisely the thirty-two physio- 
genomic characteristics: he has five fine, five long, seven red, six ele- 
vated, three wide, three small, and three deep. 


Jyotihsastra I 
Garga from Utpala to Brhatsamhita 68 (67).88, metre: anustubh 


paficadirghas caturhrasvah paficasuksmah sadunnatah/ 
paficaraktas trivistirnas trigambhirah pragasyate// 


Tn the Valmikirémayana a form of physiognomy that employs a numerology is 
applied to Rama in an effort to distinguish him from his brother Laksmana. The 
description occurs in the thirty-third chapter of the Sundarakanda, verses 17-19 in 
the Critical Edition. 
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[A man] is praised, who has five long, four short, five fine, six ele- 
vated, five red, three wide/broad, and three deep. 


Jyotihsastra II 
Brhatsamhita (BS) 68 (67) 84, metre: arya 


trisu vipulo gambhiras trisv eva sadunnatas caturhrasvah/ 
saptasu rakto raja paficasu dirghah ca stiksmas ca// 


A king is broad in three, deep in three, has six elevated, four short, 
is red in seven, and both long and fine in five. 


Samudrikasastra 
Samudnkatilaka (ST) 2.88, metre: arya 


iha bhavati saptaraktah sadunnatah paficastksmadirgho yah/ 
trivipulalaghugambhiro dvitrimSallaksanah sa puman// 


In this world, he, who has seven red, six elevated, five fine, five long, 
three broad, three short, and three deep, is a man with thirty-two marks. 


For purposes of analysis, the numbers and types from the different 
versions are represented in graphic form.’° 


Broad Elevated Deep Short Red Long’ Fine Total 


BhvP 3 6 3 4 7 5 5 33 
SPK 3 6 3 3 7 5 ) 32 
Garga =) 6 3 4 a) 5 5 31 
BS 3 6 3 4 7 5 5 33 
ST 3 6 3 3 7 5 ) 32 


'S With minor variations, the numbers and types refer to the following: the mouth, 
the forehead, and the chest are broad; the nape of the neck, the mouth, the nails, 
the bosom, the nose, and the two armpits are elevated; the navel, the character, 
and the voice are deep; the penis, the neck, the shank, and the back are short; the 
outer edges of the eyes, the hands, the feet, the palate, the lower lip, the tongue, 
and the fingernails; the jaws, the eyes, the arms, the nose, and the space between 
the two breasts are long; and the teeth, the lines around the joints of the fingers, 
the hair on the head, the skin, and the fingernails are fine. 
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The categories from broad to fine are seven in each version; how- 
ever, the total number of parts varies: The BhvP and BS each have 
33, Garga, 31, and SPK and ST each have 32. It is clear that pairs 
BhvP and BS, and SPK and ST, each rely on a similar tradition 
because their numbers correspond; but they all probably do not 
derive from a common tradition. Differences are found in Garga, 
SPK, and ST, and in the categories short and red, where Garga 
has 5 instead of 7 red, and SPK and ST have 3 instead of 4 short. 
Based on these variations, it would appear that the standard num- 
ber should be 33, as found in BhvP and BS, rather than 32, which 
is the number found in SPK and ST and accepted by the later tra- 
dition. The number 33 fits better the Hindu numerology, since it is 
an auspicious number, being the total number of Vedic gods, cal- 
culated as eleven in each of the three worlds (heaven, mid-space, 
and earth). 


An Example of Phystognomy: The Women’s Hands and Feet 


According to the textbooks of physiognomy, the ideal female feet 
are smooth and arched with copper-coloured toenails. Both ankle- 
joints are the same, raised but lovely and hidden; the toes are close 
together and even; and the soles are smooth like lotus-blossoms. A 
man who marries such a woman would become a king and his wife 
a queen. Similarly, a king’s wife, who enjoys longevity, should have 
various auspicious marks on the soles of her feet. These include, 
among others, the outline of a fish, a hook, a lotus, a plough, a 
wheel, a conch shell, and a svastika.!* 

By contrast, the feet of an inauspicious woman was misshapen 
and often had irregular toes, which were noticeable when she walked. 
Since fortune telling by means of women’s toes formed a special part 
of Indian physiognomy, it, therefore, illustrates several unique fea- 
tures of the science in India. A brief look at it in the three textual 
traditions of the Puranas, Jyotihsastra, and Samudrikasastra provides 
insights into Indian physiognomy from two perspectives: its literary 
history and its ideological basis. 


"See Zysk, Conjugal Love, 145-46, and 194. 
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Puranas I 
Garudapurana, 65.104, metre: anustubh 


kanisthikanamika va yasya na sprsate mahim/ 
angustham va gatatiya tarjani kulata ca sa// 


She is a slut whose little toe or ring toe does not touch the ground, 
or whose index toe has gone, extending beyond the big toe [when 
she walks]. 


Jyotihsastra 
Brhatsamhita, 69(70).16, metre: trstubh, upendravara 


kanisthika va tadanantara va 

mahim na yasyah sprsati striyah syat/ 
gatathavangustham atitya yasyah 

pradesini sa kulatatipapa // 


She, whose little toe or the one next to it does not touch the ground, 
or else whose index toe exceeds the big toe when she walks, is a 
very wicked slut. 


Puranas II 
Skandapurana, Kastkhanda, 37.19cd—22, metre: anustubh 


yasyah kanisthika bhimim na gacchantya parisprset// 19cd 
sa nihatya patim yosa dvittyam kurute patim/ 20ab 


The woman, whose little toe does not touch the ground when she 
walks, after having killed her master, takes on a second master. 


anamika ca madhya ca yasya bhimim na samsprset// 20cd 
patidvayam nihanty adya dvitiya ca patitrayam/ 
patihinatvakarinyau hine te dve ime yadi// 21 


There is she, whose ring toe and middle toe do not touch the ground 
[when she walks]. The first [i-e., ring toe] kills her first and second 
masters, and the second [1.e., middle toe], her first, second, and third 
masters. If both of them are missing, they lead her to the state of 
being without a master. 
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pradesini bhaved yasya angusthad atirekint/ var: angusthavyatirekini 
kanyaiva kulata sa syad esa eva viniscayah// 22 


Indeed, the young girl, whose index toe extends far beyond [var: is 
connected with]'® the big toe [when she walks], is a slut. 


Bhavisyapurana, 1.28.20, metre: anustubh 


pade pradesini yasya angustham samatikramet/ 
duhsila durbhaga jfeya kanyam tam parivarjayet// 20 


She, whose index toe should surpass the big toe [when she walks], 
should be considered as an ill-tempered girl who misbehaves. One 
should abandon the young girl. 


Samudrikasastra 


Samudrnkatilaka, 4.23-26, metre: arya 
yantyam niyatam yasya na sprsati kanisthikangult bhtimim/ 
sa hatva patim adyam raho ramate dvittyena// 23 


She, whose little toe never touches the ground when she walks, after 
having killed her first master, secretly sports with a second. 


sprsati na yasya bhitalam anamika sa patidvayam hanti/ 
atihinayam tasyam nityam kalahapriya sa ca// 24 


She, whose ring toe does not touch the surface of the earth [when 
she walks], kills her first and second masters and is always quarrel- 
some when the [toe] is very short. 


hima madhya yasyah sa yosit paurusam karoti sada/ 
aprstayam tasyam marayati punah patitritayam// 25 


The woman, whose middle toe is short, always acts manly. On the 
other hand, when it is untouched [by the ground when she walks], 
she kills her first, second, and third masters. 


'° "Translation of the variant follows the commentary: angusthavyatirekini=angusthena 
sambaddha. 
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angusthad adhika syad asyah padapradesini niyatam/ 
sa bhavati duScaritra kanyaiva ca ko ’tra samdehah// 26 


And finally, the young girl, whose index toe should always exceed 
the big toe [when she walks], will become a woman who misbe- 
haves. In this matter, what is the doubt? 


The passages in both examples of physiognomy indicate that the 
anustubh-verses preserved in the Puranas probably served as the prin- 
cipal sources for subsequent compilations of physiognomy in verses 
of different metres. In the first example, the anustubh-verses from the 
Bhavisyapurana, and the Gargasamhita served as the sources for the 
arya-verse from the Brhatsamhita; and the anustubh-verse of Skandapurana’s 
Kasikhanda stood behind the @ryd-verse from the Samudrikatilaka. In 
the second example, the anustubh-verse from the Garudapuradna 
was the basis of the upendravajra-verse in the Brhatsamhita, while the 
anustubh-verse; Kasikhanda of the Skandapurana and from the Bhavis- 
-yapurana were the sources of the dyd-verse in the Samudrikatilaka. In 
this way, a process of assimilation appears to have taken place, 
whereby older material preserved in a simple metre was reformu- 
lated in slightly more complicated metres, resulting ultimately in an 
independent textbook of physiognomy. 


The Ideological Basis of Indian Physiognomy 


Fortune-telling by women’s toes also provides insight into the ideol- 
ogy that lay behind Indian physiognomy. ‘The basic principle was 
sumple: uniformity was auspicious and irregularity was inauspicious. 
The rule applied primarily to physical appearance, but also a sys- 
tem of numerology was present. Each of the five toes, from the lit- 
tle toe to the big toe, reflected a certain quality, so that the degree 
of the result based on them was expressed in terms of the ordinal 
numbers to give first, second, and third degrees. 

These verses not only provide an understanding of the principles 
of Indian physiognomy, they also reflect a dominant attitude towards 
women. It is clear that women were looked upon with a good deal 
of mistrust, suspicion, and even fear, which could be the reasons 
that they were relegated to an inferior position in society. Their sole 
role was faithfully to serve their master(s) and provide him (them) 
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with healthy male offspring. Should a young girl show any signs to 
the contrary, she was immediately rejected. 

In addition to being one of the only parts of a female’s anatomy 
on which a man could cast his eyes with impunity, the feet were 
(and still are) considered by most Indians to be one of the most sen- 
sitive and expressive of parts of the body. Veneration by touching, 
kissing and washing the feet has always been part of Hinduism, as 
well as Buddhism. The toes of the foot reflected harmony and bal- 
ance in the individual. As noticed from representations of the Buddha’s 
footprint, all toes were to be of even height, so that no single toe 
extended beyond another. This symbolised the Buddha’s universal 
harmony and balance. It is interesting to point out here that this 
ideal image of the toes differs from that commonly understood in 
the West, where the perfect foot has toes, which decrease in even 
proportion from the big toe to the little toe. Any variation in the 
ideal paradigm indicated a defilement of character and foretold an 
unfortunate outcome. 


Conclusions 


We have reviewed the literary history of the art of fortune-telling by 
the body in ancient and mediaeval India. We have focused on the 
texts that preserved and transmitted the knowledge in brahmanic 
circles. ‘The Sanskrit literature of Indian physiognomy seems to reveal 
an important process in India’s literary history. Independent Sanskrit 
literary traditions often may have evolved by means of assimilating 
and recasting information that sometimes derived from the common 
store of folklore. Knowing where and how to find it in the vast sea 
of Indic literature can provide an access that will lead to a more 
complete understanding of the history and culture in ancient and 
mediaeval India. 

Finally, since this is still a preliminary study, much more research 
and exploration are required to gain a proper understanding of the 
subject. ‘Therefore, I would like to suggest four possible topics of fur- 
ther examination: 


1) A detailed and critical study of the early sources of physiognomy 
in the Puranas and early compilations of Jyotihsastra with an eye 
to explaining the history and evolution of Indian physiognomy in 
ancient and mediaeval India. 
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2) ‘Text-critical editions and translations of the numerous manuscripts 
of physiognomy located in north and south India. 

3) Comparative studies with other systems of physiognomy preserved 
in both Indo-European and non-Indo-European languages. 

4) A detail study of the folklore of fortune telling among the Gypsies 
or Romany, whose unique language seems to have had its ori- 
gins in Indian languages. Especially interesting here would be to 
try to find out if there might be connections between physiog- 
nomic traditions of the Indians and those of the Gypsies. 
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GERALD JAMES LARSON, THE TEACHER: 
A PERSONAL REFLECTION 


James McNamara 


‘Yoga means union’ 


What’s that? “Yoga means union’? Did I really just hear that phrase 
in Gerald James Larson’s Yoga Traditions of India course, circa 1977? 
Larson, who so tenaciously and strenuously battled against the then- 
popular notions of what yoga was all about, and who stressed that 
the philosophical underpinnings of this ancient tradition rested instead 
upon a radical dis-union? Yet during a meeting of the class, there 
was Ram Dass on the movie screen, big as life, proclaiming the 
more popular view to Larson’s students that ‘yoga’ is fundamentally 
focussed upon the ‘union’ of the human and the divine. 

I take this as a telling example of an aspect of Gerald Larson’s 
career that, for me, shines as brightly as do his accomplishments in 
research and writing: Larson as the teacher par excellence, superbly 
skilled and supremely dedicated to the highest ideals of pedagogy. 
It is an aspect that deeply touched and impressed all of us who were 
privileged to work closely with him through the decades, and one 
that influenced each of us in our own careers in a myriad of ways. 
He is a true master of updya kauSalya, the ‘skill in means’ proclaimed 
and displayed by Buddhist ‘yoga’ teachers who so artfully pitch their 
message at the level appropriate to the particular audience with 
which they are then interacting. Larson knows that truly effective 
teaching is not soliloquy; the lesson must be understood for real 
learning to have taken place. 

Larson’s explication of the philosophical basis of yoga was, for 
many students, one of their first opportunities to engage rigorously 
with a tradition of thought quite foreign to their own, and quite 
challenging to grasp in its subtlety and complexity. After setting the 
context with a brief but comprehensive overview of the historical 
background out of which the great schools of Indian philosophy 
emerged, Larson would lead his students on an intriguing journey 
through Samkhya-Yoga. That fight of the mind culminated in his 
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spellbinding descriptions of the levels of trance states that were the 
goal of the skilled yogin, wherein the worthy one experienced for 
the first trme the pure state of the purusa spirit, unsullied now by the 
(apparent) submersion in the prakrt world of mental and physical 
form. The true nature of these two principles was finally understood, 
and they were seen to be wholly and radically separate from each 
other—the very antithesis of ‘union’. 

But, satisfying as it must have been for him to have thus intro- 
duced the students to the ‘real’ yoga, Larson was a conscientious- 
enough teacher to want to ensure that his charges would be able to 
understand that essential depiction within the broader context of the 
myriad forms that yoga had assumed through the centuries. Thus 
when the course syllabus got round to an explication of bhakti-yoga, 
the stress on ‘yoga as union’ could not be avoided, and Larson would 
show the film of the popular psychology-professor-turned-guru, Ram 
Dass, uttering those words about ‘union’ which, I always imagined, 
had Larson gritting his teeth. 

This diligence in his teaching was an illuminating reflection of 
Larson the scholar and Larson the person: in a manner curiously 
reflective of the basic Samkhya critique of purusa and prakrti, Larson 
is able to hold apparent opposites together in a creative, energizing 
tension. He is at once both meticulous in detail, yet wonderfully cre- 
ative in spirit. He is a man of great intellectual and personal pas- 
sion, but it is a disciplined, restrained (‘yoked’) passion, always in 
focus, always in balance. His passion for his work and for the life 
of the mind, his passionate devotion to his family, and as is the focus 
herein, the passionate dedication to giving his students his best efforts 
in guiding their education: these mark Gerald James Larson as a 
most impressive role model for students and colleagues alike. 

As one of a small group who were Larson’s first batch of doc- 
toral students, and as someone who served as his teaching and 
research assistant, I was fortunate to be able to watch Larson grow 
in stature and in status, even as he guided us along as we started 
our own professional careers. He was, at the same time, a demand- 
ing taskmaster and a gifted teacher. When pneumonia derailed my 
first-year Sanskrit studies, Larson determined that I must neverthe- 
less join the second-year group in the following year as planned; his 
solution to my missing year was to tutor me weekly by compressing 
the first year into ten weeks of intensive catch-up. When a very excit- 
ing ‘Karma Conference’ was planned for a select group of senior 
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scholars, he thought it a valuable enough opportunity for this cal- 
low graduate student that he invited me to sleep on the floor of his 
hotel room, and somehow managed to allow me to attend the pro- 
ceedings as an observer. Those of us who studied under Gerald 
Larson could go on and on with such stories of how his dedication 
as a teacher benefited our lives and careers, but suffice to say that 
we could not have wished for a more skilled and generous a mentor. 

From his practice of starting each day with translation work on 
various Sanskrit sloka-s, we learned the importance of regular and 
disciplined exercise to maintain and sharpen our skills. From his 
groundbreaking original work on Samkhya and the later amplifications 
and analyses of the multiple strands of that tradition, culminating in 
the definitive Samkhya encyclopaedia, we learned the value of firmly 
grounding oneself in great depth in a particular area of expertise. 
And from his excursions far beyond his primary fields of Indian phi- 
losophy into the realms of comparative philosophy, art, law, and his 
unforgettable Sartre seminars, we learned to value great breadth in 
learning and scholarship. 

I was reminded of all of this during Gerald Larson’s visit to the 
University of Cape ‘Town in the early 1990s, during the tense and 
uncertain days of South Africa’s teetering on the precipice of civil 
war. His presence here for those brief days reminded me so clearly 
of the many skills and lessons that we each took away from our 
years of working with Larson, of what it takes to achieve real and 
sustained excellence in one’s field, and of the tremendous influence 
that a truly gifted teacher can have on the lives of those fortunate 
enough to have studied under him. I am sure that I speak for my 
many such colleagues when I end this brief personal reflection with 
a heartfelt expression of gratitude to Gerald James Larson, the 
Teacher. 
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Religious in Hindu 
Spirituality: The Dance 
of Shiva’ 
‘Modernization and 
Religious Legitimation 
in India: 1835-1885’ 


Review of 

G. Koelmann’s 
Pataijala Yoga 

Review of L. N. 
Sharma’s Kashmir Saivism 


Review of Harsh 
Narain’s Evolution of the 
Nydya-Vaisesika 
Categoriology 

Review of S. Basu’s 
Modern Indian Mysticism, 
3 volumes 
‘Prolegomenon to a 


Theory of Religion’ 


Classical Samkhya: An 
Interpretation of Its History 
and Meaning 


Indo-Iranian Journal, Review 
Vol. XVIII, 

Nos. 3/4, November/ 
December 1976, 

290-291 

Journal of the American Review 
Academy of Religion, 

Vol. XLIV, No. 1, 

March 1976, 174 

Philosophy East and Article 
West, Vol. 26, No. 4, 

October 1976, 

371-387 


Prabuddha Dharma, Article 
Vedanta Quarterly, 

March 1978, 

131-136 

In Religion and the Article 
Legitimation of Power, 

edited by B. Smith, 

E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1978, 

28-41 

Philosophy East and West, Review 
Vol. 28, No. 2, 

April 1978, 236-239 

Philosophy East and West, Review 
Vol. 28, No. 2, April 

1978, 239-241 

Philosophy East and West, Review 
Vol. 28, No. 3, 

July 1978, 383-385 


Philosophy East and West, Review 
Vol. 28, No. 3, 

July 1978, 381-383 

Journal of the American Article 
Academy of Religion, 

Vol. XLVI, No. 4, 

December 1978, 

443-463 

Motilal Banarsidass, Book 
Delhi; and Ross-Erikson 
Publishers, Santa 

Barbara (Second revised 
edition) (new material = 

pp. 63-70, 209-247, 

255-291) 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41, 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 
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1980 


1980 


1980 


1980 


1981 


1981 


1981 


1981 


1983 


‘Karma as a “Sociology 
of Knowledge” or 
“Social Psychology” 

of Process/Praxis’ 


In Her Image: The Great 
Goddess in Indian Asia 
and the Madonna in 
Christian Culture 
(co-authored with 

P. Pal and R. Gowen) 
‘Introduction: The 
Symbolism of the 
“Motherhood of God” 
in Indic and Christian 
Culture’ 

“The Format of 
Technical Philosophical 
Writing in Ancient 
India: Inadequacies of 
Conventional 
Translations’ 

Article entries: 
‘Ahamkara,’ ‘Asana,’ 
‘Dhyana, “Guna, 
‘Hatha Yoga, ‘Isvara, 
‘Patanyali,’ ‘Prakriti, 
‘Pranayama, ‘Purusa, 
‘Samkhya’ and ‘Yoga’ 


‘The Potential and 
Future of Religion at 
UCSB’ 

“The Cobra’s Shining 
Scales’ 

“The Song Celestial: 
Two Centuries of the 
Bhagavad Gita in English’ 


‘McClain’s 
Mathematical Acoustics 
and Classical Samkhya 
Philosophy’ 


In Karma and Rebirth Article 
in Classical Indian 

Traditions, edited by 

Wendy D. O'Flaherty, 
University of 

California Press, 


303-316 
Regents of the Univ. — Art Catalog 
of California, the (editor) 


National Endowment 
for the Arts and the 
UCSB Art Museum 


Introductory essay to Article 
the exhibition catalog, 
cited above 


Philosophy East and West, Article 
Vol. 30, No. 3, 
July 1980, 375-380 


Abingdon Dictionary of Dictionary 
Ling Religions, K. Crim, Articles 
editor, L. D. Shinn and 

R. A. Bullard, assoc. 

eds., Nashville: Abingdon 

Press, 1981 (pp. 14, 

64-65, 222-293, 286, 

296, 367, 561, 575, 589, 

648-650, 813-817) 


The NICM Journal, Article 
Spring 1981, Vol. 6, 

No. 2, 85-89 

Religion (1981), 11, Review 
75-82 Article 
Philosophy East and West, Feature 
Vol. 31, No. 4, Review 
October 1981, Article 
513-541 


Journal of Social and Article 
Biological Structures, 
1983, 6, 161-167 
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48. 


49, 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


54. 
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1983 


1983 


1984 


1984 


1986 


1987 


1987 


1987 


1987 


‘An Eccentric Ghost in 
the Machine: Formal 
and Quantitative Aspects 
of the Samkhya-Yoga 
Dualism’ 

‘The Song Celestial: 
Two Centuries of the 
Bhagavad Gita in English’ 
(invited reprint of 1981 
Article) 

‘The pratyaya-sarga or 
“intellectual creation” 

in Classical Samkhya as 
Interpreted by the 
Yuktidipika” 


‘The Relation between 
“action” and “suffering” 
in Asian Philosophy’ 
‘Interpreting Across 
Boundaries: Some 
Preliminary Reflections’ 
‘Conceptual Resources 
in South Asia for 
“Environmental Ethics” 
(or The Fly is Still Alive 
and Well in the Bottle)’ 
‘Ayurveda and the 
Hindu Philosophical 
Systems’ 

‘The Heart of the 
Perfection of Wisdom 

is a Broken Heart’ 


Samkhya: A Dualit 
Tradition in Indian 
Philosophy (Volume IV, 
Encyclopedia of Indian 
Philosophies, co-edited 
with Ram Shankar 
Bhattacharya; general 
editor: Karl H. Potter) 


Philosophy East and West, 
Vol. 33, No. 3, July 
1983, 219-233 


The Journal of Studies in 
the Bhagavad Gita, U1, 
1983, 1-55 


Religion and Society 

in Ancient India 
(Sudhakar 
Chattopadhyaya 
Commemoration 
Volume), Roy and 
Choudhury, Calcutta, 
1984, pp. 60-71 
Philosophy East and West, 
Vol. 34, No. 4, 
October 1984, 351-356 
Philosophy East and West, 
Vol. 36, No. 2, 

April 1986, 131-142 
Philosophy East and West, 
Vol. 37, No. 2, 

April 1987, 150-159 


Philosophy East and West, 
Vol. 37, No. 3, 
(July 1987), 245-259 
Ffimalayas at a Cross- 
Roads, edited by 

D. Shimkhada, 
Pasadena, Himalayan 
rts Council, 1987, 
pp. 25-30 

Princeton University 
Press, 1987, 674 pp.; 
Indian edition by 
Motilal Banarsidass, 
Delhi, 1987 


Article 


Reprint 
Article 


Article 


Article 


Article 


Article 


Article 


Article 


Book 
(co-editor) 
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56. 


57. 


58. 


59. 


60. 


61. 


62. 


63. 
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1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1988 


1989 


1989 


1989 


1990 


Interpreting Across 
Boundaries: New Essays in 
Comparative Philosophy 
(co-edited with Eliot 
Deutsch) 

‘Introduction: The 
“Age-Old Distinction 
between the Same and 
the Other”’ 

“The Santa Barbara 
Colloquy: Religion 
Within the Limits of 
Reason Alone’ 


‘An Introduction to the 
Santa Barbara Colloquy: 
Some Unresolved 
Questions’ 

‘Revising Graduate 
Education’ 


‘Some Notes on 
Religion and Politics 
in Contemporary India’ 


““Conceptual Resources” 
in South Asia for 
“Environmental Ethics”’ 


‘An Old Problem 
Revisited: The Relation 
between Samkhya, Yoga 
and Buddhism’ 

‘Reason in Early 

Indian Philosophy’ 


Princeton University 
Press, 1988, 316 pp. 


In Interpreting Across 
Boundaries, see citation 
above, pp. 3-18 


Special issue of 
Soundings, An 
Interdisciplinary 
Journal, Summer/ 
Fall 1988 (double 
issue), LX XI, No. 2-3, 
420 pp.; co-edited with 
Ralph V. Norman 
Special issue of 
Soundings, see citation 
above, pp. 187-204 


Appendix to special 
issue of Soundings, see 
citation above, 


415-420 


Vidyayyott Journal of 
Theological Reflection, 
Vol. 53, No. 2, 79-87 
February 1989, 

Delhi, India 

In J. B. Callicott and 
R. Ames, eds., Nature 
in Asian Traditions of 
Thought: Essays in 
Envtronmental Philosophy, 
SUNY Press, 1989, 
pp. 267-77 


Studien zur Indologie und 
Tranistik, Volume 15, 
fall 1989, Hamburg, 
Germany, 129-146 
Bulletin of the 
Ramakrishna Institute 


455 


Book 
(co-editor) 


Article 


Guest Co- 
editor of 
journal 


Article 


Article 
(working 
paper for 
the Santa 
Barbara 
Colloquy) 
Article 


Article 
(expanded 
version of 
earlier 
journal 
article, 
PE&W, 
Vol. 37, 
No. 2, 1987) 
Article 


Article 
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65. 


66. 


67. 


68. 


69. 


70. 


71. 


72. 
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1990 


1990 


1990 


1990 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


1993 


‘Matter and 
Consciousness in Early 
Indian Philosophy’ 


‘India through Hindu 
Categories: A Samkhya 
Response’ 


‘Contra Pluralism’ 


“The Rope of Violence 
and the Snake of Peace: 
Conflict and Harmony 
in Classical India’ 


Review of Moin Shakir, 
ed., Religion, State and 
Politics in India 

Review of T. S. 
Rukmani’s four-volume 
translation of Yogavarttika 
of Vynanabhiksu 

‘K. C. Bhattacharya and 
the Plurality of Purusa-s 
( purusabahutva) in 
Samkhya’ 

‘Mandal, Mandir, 
Masjid: The Citizen as 
Endangered Species in 
Independent India’ 


‘Sartre’s Critique of 
Dialectical Reason and 
the Study of Religion’ 


of Culture, Vol. XLI, 
Nos. 8 and 9, 1990, 
172-174, 206-210 
Bulletin of the 
Ramakrishna Institute 
of Culture, Vol XLI, 
Nos. 9 and 10, 1990, 
210, 235-238 
Contributions to Indian 
Sociology, Vol. 24, 

No. 2, July—Dec. 1990, 
237-249 

Soundings: An 
Interdisciplinary 
Journal, Vol LXXIII, 
Nos, 2-3, Summer/ 
Fall 1990, 303-326 
In Leroy S. Rouner, 
ed., Celebrating Peace, 
University of Notre 
Dame Press, Notre 
Dame, Indiana, 1990, 
pp. 135-146 

South Asta in Review, 
Vol. 15, No. 1, 
October 1990, 24-25 
Journal of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. 19, 
219-225, 1991 


Article 


Article 


Article 


Article 


Review 


Review 


Journal of the Indian 
Council for Philosophical 
Research, Vol. X, No. 1, 
1992: 93-104 

In R. D. Baird, ed., 
Religion and Law in 
Independent India, 

Delhi: Manohar, 1993 
pp. 59-74 

In Eileen Leonard, 
Herman Strasser, 

and Kenneth Westhues, 
eds., In Search of 
Community: Essays in 
Memory of Werner Stark 
1909-1985, New York: 
Fordham University Press, 
1993, pp. 204-219 


Article 


Article 


Article 
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76. 


77. 


78. 
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1993 


1993 


1993 


1993 


1994 


1994 


1994 


1995 


‘The trimiirtt of smrti 
in Classical Indian 
Thought’ 

‘Discourse about 
“Religion” in Colonial 
and Postcolonial India’ 


‘Conceptual Resources 
in South Asia for 
Environmental Ethics’ 


‘Ayurveda and the 
Hindu Philosophical 
Systems’ 


‘Hinduism in the 
World and in Today’s 
America’ 


‘Is South Asian yoga 
“Philosophy,” 
“Religion,” Both or 
Neither?’ 


‘Are Jains Really 
Hindus? Some Parallels 


and Differences between 


Jain and Hindu 
Philosophies’ 


India’s Agony Over 
Religion 


Philosophy East and West, 
Vol. 43, No. 3, July 
1993: 373-388 

In N. Smart and 

S. Thakur, eds., 
Dilemmas of Modern 
India, London: 
Macmillan, 1993, 
pp. 181-193 

In S. J. Armstrong 
and R. G. Botzler, 


eds., Environmental Ethics: 


Diwergence and Convergence. 
McGraw-Hill, 1993, 
pp. 545-552 

In T. P. Kasulis, 

R. T. Ames and 

W. Dissanayake, eds., 
Self as Body in Asian 
Theory and Practice. 
SUNY Press, 1993, 
pp. 103-121. 

In Jacob Neusner, ed., 
World Religions in 
Today’s America, 
Louisville: Westminster 
and John Knox 

Press, 1994, 

pp. 177-202 

In U. Bianchi, et al., 
eds., Proceedings of the 
AVIth Congress of the 
International Assn. of the 
Eistory of Religions, 
Rome, 1990. 
‘L7ERMA’ di 
BRETSCHNEIDER, 
pp. 261-270 

The Peaceful Liberators: 
Jain Art from India. 
Edited by 
Pratapaditya Pal. 

Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, 1994, 
pp. 57-61 

State University of 
New York Press, 
1995, 393 pp. 


457 


Article 


Article 


Article 


(Reprint) 


Article 


(Reprint) 


Chapter 


Article 


Article 


Book 
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83. 


84. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 
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1995 


1995 


1996 


1996 


1996 


1996 


1997 


1997 


‘Religion in Modern 
India: Searching for a 
New Beginning, 

Parts I and IP 


‘Classical Yoga 
Philosophy and Some 
Issues in the Philosophy 
of Mind’ 

‘Religions, People and 
Peanuts: A Response to 
Raimon Panikkar’ 


‘India’s Agony 
Over Religion’ 


‘India’s Waking to 
Life and Freedom in 
the Midnight of a 
Thousand Suns’ 


‘Contra Pluralism’ 


Review of P. 

Bilimoria’s Sabdapramana: 
Word and Knowledge 
Review of K. Mishra’s 
Kashmir Saivism: The 
Central Philosophy of 


Tantrism 


Bulletin of the 
Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 
Volume XLVI No. 8 
and No. 9, August 
and September 1995, 
309-319 and 365-372. 
Religious Studies, 
Volumes 13-14, No. 1, 
April 1995, 36-51 


Soundings: An 
Interdisciplinary Journal, 
Volume LXXIX, Nos. 
1-2, Spring/Summer 
1996, 193-196 

in The Sum of Our 
Chowes, edited by 
Arvind Sharma, 
Volume 4, McGill 
Studies in Religion, 
Essays in Honor of 
Eric J. Sharpe, 
Scholars Press, 1996, 
pp. 193-211 
Occastonal Paper Series, 
No. 1, India Studies 
Program, Indiana 
University Office of 
Publications, Tagore 
Inaugural Lecture, 
17 pp. 

in The Intercultural 
Challenge of Raimon 
Pamkkar, edited by 
Joseph Prabhu, essays 
in honor of Raimon 
Panikkar, Maryknoll, 
New York: Orbis 
Press, 1996, pp. 71-87 
in Philosophy East and 
West, Vol. 47, No. 1, 
January 1997, 84-86 
in Philosophy East and 
West, Vol. 47, No. 2, 
April 1997, 259-263 


Articles 


Article 


Article 


Article 


Article 


Article 
(reprint of 
item 66 
above) 


Review 


Review 
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90. 


91. 


92. 


93. 


94. 


95. 


96. 


97. 


98. 
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1997 


1997 


1997 


1997 


1997 


1997 


1997 


1997 


1997 


1997 


Review of S. N. 
Balagangadhara’s The 
Heathen in His Blindness 
FOREWORD 


‘Indian Conceptions 
of Reality and Divinity,’ 


‘India’s Contribution to 
World Philosophy’ 


‘Polymorphic Sexuality, 
Homoeroticism and the 
Study of Religion’ 


Changing Myths and 
Images: Twentieth Century 
Popular Art in India 


‘A Postmodernist 
Perspective on India’s 
Popular Art’ 


India’s Agony Over Religion 


Review of V. Dalmia 
and H. von Stietencron’s 
Representing Hinduism 


Review of Sudhir 
Kakar’s The Colors of 


Violence 


in Philosophy East and Review 
West, Vol. 47, No. 3, 

July 1997, 433-435 

to Meditation Foreword 
Revolution, edited by 

Douglas Renfrew 

Brooks and Paul Muller- 
Ortega, South Fallsburg, 

New York: Agama Press, 

1997, pp. xili-xv. 

in A Companion to World Article 
Philosophies, edited by 

E. Deutsch and 

R. Bontekoe. Oxford: 
Blackwell Publishers 

Ltd., 1997, 

pp. 248-258 

in Bulletin of the Article 
Ramakrishna Institute 

of Culture, 

Vol. XLVUI, No. 12, 
December 1997, 


pp. 555-564 
Journal of the American Review 
Academy of Religion, Article 


Vol. 65, No. 3, Fall 

1997, 655-665 

Indiana University Art Art 
Museum and the Catalogue, 
Indiana University co-edited 
India Studies Program’ with P. Pal 
in Changing Myths and Article 
Images: Twentieth-Century 

Popular Art in India 

see citation above 


pp. 24-28 

Oxford University Book 

Press, Delhi Edition of 
1995 SUNY 
book) 


in International Journal Review 
of Hindu Studies, Vol. 1, 

No. 2, August 1997, 

424-425 

in Religious Studies Short 
Review, January 1997, Review 
96 
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100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 


104. 


105. 


106. 


107. 
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1998 


1998 


1998 


1998 


1998 


1998 


1999 


1999 


1999 


Review of W. H. 
McLeod’s Guru Nanak 
and the Sikh Religion 
Review of T. V. 
Sathyamurthy, ed., 
Region, Religion, Caste, 
Gender and Culture in 
Contemporary India 
‘Indian Philosophy: 
Its Relevance Today’ 


Classical Samkhya: An 
Interpretation of us History 
and Meaning 


‘Polymorphic 

Sexuality, 
Homoeroticism, and 
the Study of Religion 
Revisited: A Rejoinder’ 
Review of Harsha V. 
Dehejia’s Parvatidarpana: 
An Exposition of 
Kasmir Saivism (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 
1997) 

‘Classical Yoga as 
Neo-Samkhya: 

A Chapter in the 
History of Indian 
Philosophy’ 

‘Swami Vivekananda 
and Universal 

Religion in Theory 
and Practice:’ ‘(1) The 
Problem of Religion’ 
‘(2) The Promise of 
Religion’ 

Review of M. E. Marty 
and R. S. Appleby, 
eds., Religion, Ethnicity, 
and Self-Identity: Nations 


in Turmoil. Hanover: 


in Religious Studies 
Review, January 1998, 
122 

in American Journal of 
Sociology, March 1998, 
1417-1419 


Bulletin of the 
Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 

Vol. XLIX, No. 7, 
July 1998, 

pp. 310-317 

Delhi: Motilal 
Banarsidass, new hard 
cover and paperback 
reprint of Second 
Revised Edition, 1998 
Journal of the American 
Academy of Religion, 
Volume 66, No. 3, 
637-639 


in Marg (Journal for 
the National Centre 
for the Performing 
Arts, Mumbai, India), 
December, 1998, 

pp. 118-119 

Asiatisches Studien/ Etudes 
astatiques, LIII, 3, 

pp. 723-732 


Bulletin of the 
Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 


Vol. L, Nos. 7-8, July— 


August, pp. 273-280 
and 326-332 


Religious Studies Review, 
Volume 25, No. 1, 
January 1999, p. 49 


Short 
Review 


Review 


Article 


Book 
(reprint) 


Rejoinder 
Article 


Review 


Article 


Articles 


Review 
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109. 


110. 


111. 


112. 
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1999 


1999 


1999 


1999 


1999 


1999 


2000 


2000 


New Hampshire 
University Press, 1997 
Review of Guy 


461 


L. Beck’s Sonic Theology: Volume 25, No. 1, 


Hinduism and Sacred 
Sound. Columbia: 
University of South 
Carolina Press, 1993 
Review of L. S. 
Rouner, ed., The 


Religious Studies Review, Review 
January 1999, p. 118 
The Journal of Religion, Review 


Vol. 79, No. 2, 


Longing for Home. South April 1999, 


Bend: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 
1996 

“Terrorists, Mystics 
and Evangelists: 
Assessing the 
Competing Claim 
of Religion 


‘A Dangerous Time 
for India’ 


Review of Outsede 

the Fold: Conversion, 
Modernity and Belief, by 
Gauri Viswanathan, 
Princeton University 
Press, 1998 

Review of Ian 
Whicher’s The Integrity 
of the Yoga Darsana, 
SUNY Press 1998 


‘The “Tradition Text” 
in Indian Philosophy 
for Doing History of 
Philosophy in India’ 


‘Relevance of Vedanta 


pp. 336-337 


in The Future of Religion: Article 
Postmodern Perspectives, 

Essays in Honour of 

Ninian Smart, edited by 

C. Lamb and D. Cohn- 
Sherbok. London: 

Middlesex University 

Press, pp. 41-51 

in The Global Connection, Article 
Volume 6, Issue 4, 

pp. 14-15 


in American Journal Review 
of Sociology, November 

1999, 851-853 

in the International Review 


Journal of Hindu 

Studies, Volume 3, 

No. 2, August 1999, 

183-186 

in Roger T. Ames, ed., Article 
The Aesthetic Turn: 

Reading Eliot Deutsch on 
Comparative Philosophy. 

Chicago: Open Court, 

2000, pp. 59-69 


in Bulletin of the Article 


in the Next Millennium, Ramakrishna Mission 


I and ITP 


Institute of Culture, 
June 2000 and July 
2000, Vol. LI, Nos. 6 
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118. 


119. 


120. 


121. 


122, 


123. 
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2000 


2000 


2000 


2000 


2001 


2001 


2002 


2002 


“The Role of Indian 
Philosophy in the 
Next Millennium’ 


‘Classical Yoga 
Philosophy and Some 


Issues in the Philosophy 


of Mind’ 


‘Passage to India: 
Emperors, Gurus and 
Gods’—A Core 
Introductory Course on 
the Cultures and 


Civilizations of India on 


CD-ROM with 
accompanying Reader 
Review of J. I. 
Cabezon’s Scholasticism: 
Cross-Cultural and 
Comparative Perspectives, 
SUNY Press, 1998 
Religion and Personal 
Law in Secular India: 

A Call to Judgment 
‘Religion as 
Understood in Hindu 
Culture and the 
West—I and IT’ 


Religion and Personal 
Law in Secular India: 
A Call to Judgment 


‘South Asia on the 
Threshold of 
Catastrophe’ 


and 7, 251-257 and 
305-310 respectively 
in Bulletin of the 
Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 
Vol. LI, December 
2000, 543-551 

in J. L. Shaw, ed., 
Concepts of Knowledge: 
East and West. 
Calcutta: The 
Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 
2000, pp. 132-151— 
reprint of item 82 
above 

India Studies Program, 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, copyright 
2000 


in Journal of the 
American Academy of 
Religion, Spring 
2000, 68/1, 157-160 


Bloomington: Indiana 
University Press, 2001, 
362 pp. 

in Bulletin of the 
Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 
Volume LII, Nos. 5 
and 6, May and 
June, pp. 191-195 
and pp. 236-239 
Delhi: Social Science 
Press, 2001—2002— 
Indian edition of 

the Indiana University 
Press edition published 
in 2001 

Asian Studies Newsletter 
of the Association for 


Article 


Article 
(reprint) 


CD-ROM 
and Reader 
(draft 


version) 


Review 


Book, 
editor 


Article 


Book, 
editor 


Article 


Asian Studies, Viewpoints 


124. 


125. 


126. 


127. 


128. 


129. 
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2002 


2003 


2003 


2003 


2003 


2003 


‘Samkhya Philosophy’s 
Relevance for Modern 
Science, I and IP? 


‘Nuclearization of the 
South Asian Region: 
Interactions between 
Pakistan and India’ 


«,. Unsinkable to 
the Very End”’ 


“The Anthropic 
Principle: Life, Cosmos 
and Consciousness’ 


‘Perspectives on the 
Harmony of Religions’ 


‘Some New 
Perspectives on Karma 
and Rebirth’ 


section, Spring 2002, 

pp. 13-15 [shorter version 
of the same piece 
appeared as a guest 
editorial in the local 
newspaper, The 

Herald Times, 
Bloomington, Indiana, 
also in spring 2002] 

in Bulletin of the 
Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 
April and May, 2002, 
Volume LIII, Nos. 4 
and 5, pp. 148-151 
and pp. 198-202 

in Anna Lannstr6m, 
ed., Promise and Peril: 
The Paradox of Religion 

as Resource and Threat 
(Notre Dame: University 
of Notre Dame Press, 
2003, pp. 37-58 

in The Vedanta Kesari, 
September 2003, 

pp. 352-354 

in Philosophy and Science: Article 
An Exploratory Approach 
to Consciousness (Papers 
from the International 
Seminar at the 
Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 
Kolkata, India, 
February 8-9, 2002 
(Kolkata: Rama Art 
Press, 2003, 

pp. 173-188 

in Bulletin of the 
Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 
Vol. LIV, No. 5, 
May 2003, 205-214 
in Bulletin of the 
Ramakrishna Mission 
Institute of Culture, 
Vol. LIV, No. 6, 
June 2003, 251-261 


Article 


Article 


Review 
Article 


Article 


Article 
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464 


130. 2003 
131. 2004 
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